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PREFACE. 


—~o-— 


Wirn this forty-sixth issue of ‘‘ Brassey's Naval and Shipping 
Annual,” a further change in its contents has been made in order to 
keep the volume abreast of progress. After the War, it may be 
remembered that, as well as the recognised features of the ‘‘ Naval 
Annual” being maintained, “in view of the close ties which were 
cemented during the Great War between the Royal Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine,” it was thought desirable to devote a section of the 
‘“* Annual ” to merchant shipping and its varied problems. 

Now another development has been made as a consequence of 
the growing importance of the Air Arm to the Navy. It has been 
thought well to devote a separate section of the work to the air 
forces of the Powers. These have been dealt with under three heads 
—the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Navy; the corresponding air 
forces of foreign countries ; and civil aviation in its relation to Service 
affairs. This change has its counterpart in the addition of a new 
Air Reference Section to the volume, in which will be found 
particulars of the various types of aircraft corresponding to those 
given in past years concerning the warships of the world. 

Thus, in one volume are now brought together the three great 
branches of that sea power which is so vitally concerned in the 
security of the Empire—the Royal Navy, the Merchant Navy, and 
the Air Force. Ever since the War it has been generally accepted 
that the Merchant Marine, alongside the Royal Navy, is essential for 
the defence of these islands and for preserving our oversea com- 
munications. Now the ever-increasing part played by the Air 
Force is receiving its due recognition. As the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said in the House of Commons during the Navy Estimates 
debate on March 12, 1934 :— 

“ Both these Services are vitally necessary for the defence of 
our Empire. In my opinion, the two Services are peculiarly 
complementary, and, if I see the future aright, I think that they 
will become more and more complementary as time progresses. 
The Fleet depends more and more upon our Naval Air Arm. 
We regard it as the spear-head of the Fleet, and we are prouder 
of it than of any other branch of our Naval Service.” 

It is in keeping with this view that greater prominence is given to 
flying in the oldest of the world’s naval year-books. 

vu 


PREFACE. ix 


In accordance with the tradition established by the first Lord 
Brassey when he founded the ‘“‘ Annual ” nearly half a century ago, 
the pages of the work continue to be open for contributions express- 
ing the views of authorities in foreign countries. At the present 
time, the eyes of the world are particularly directed towards Japan 
as a consequence of her attitude towards the naval conversations in 
London. In this issue will be found a chapter by a Japanese naval 
officer, who deals with the question of naval limitation as it appears 
to his countrymen. At a moment when Japan has denounced the 
Washington Treaty and when the London Treaty is also in the 
melting pot, this essay is bound to command the earnest attention of 
readers of the “‘ Annual” in many countries. As the author is an 
officer on the active list, an instructor at the Imperial Naval College 
at Tokyo, it may be supposed that he expresses the official point of 
view in regard to the important problem with which he deals. 


The other special articles in the Naval Section are by well-known 
contributors, whose work will be found most comprehensive and 
illuminating, both for present guidance and future reference. In 
view of the important manceuvres carried out by the principal 
foreign navies during 1934, it has been thought advisable to devote a 
chapter to this subject, and this has been written by an officer 
recently retired from active service, Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 
We are particularly glad to welcome Rear-Admiral Thursfield to the 
pages of the “ Annual,” in which over forty years ago his dis- 
tinguished father, the late Sir James Thursfield, wrote on a similar 
subject. 

In the Merchant Shipping Section, political, technical, and 
commercial aspects of maritime trade are discussed by a group of 
authorities who have served the ‘‘ Annual ” well for many years, and 
who deal with the Merchant Navy particularly in relation to its 
position as a reserve for the Fighting Fleet. The personnel side is 
discussed by Mr. F. E. McMurtrie in his article on the Royal Naval 
Reserve, upon which he has written in a previous issue of the 
“ Annual.” 

The chapters in the new Air Section dealing respectively with the 
British and Foreign Fleet Air Arms are by officers who, although they 
prefer to remain anonymous, have a special and intimate knowledge 
of their subjects. The weakness of the British Fleet Air Arm is 
shown conclusively by a comparison of the facts given in these two 
chapters. It is also apparent that it is becoming more and more 
essential that the personnel of these forces should be seamen as well 
as airmen. The third chapter, by Mr. Leonard Bridgman, falls 
naturally into place in this Section in view of its examination of the 
value of civil aviation for service purposes, and the extent to which 
civil aircraft could be adapted for military use. 


x PREFACE. 


On his appointment to the staff of Devonport Dockyard, Mr. 
L. T. Carter, R.C.N.C., relinquished the charge of the Naval Reference 
Section, for which he had been responsible since 1931. By per- 
mission of the Director of Naval Construction, Mr. S. H. Watson, 
R.C.N.C., has succeeded him in this work. New plans in this edition 
are not restricted to the larger types of vessel ; in particular, one of 
the most interesting is that of the Norwegian minelayer and training 
ship, Olav Trygvason (p. P86), a type of vessel which is frequently 
advocated for convoy purposes and to supplement cruiser squadrons 
on foreign stations. New silhouettes will be found of the Soviet 
battleships Marat and Paris Commune, and the new aircraft carriers 
Kaga and Ryujo (Japan), and Ranger and Langley (U.S.A.). The 
curious-looking profiles of the new Japanese cruisers (p. P18) will 
excite interest in comparison with older types on the same page. 
As usual, there are several photographs of the newer types of war- 
ships and aircraft. 

It is again our privilege to acknowledge the cordial help of 
numerous authorities and correspondents, and in particular the 
Naval Attachés of foreign countries in London, the various Govern- 
ment departments, Lloyd’s Register, the Chamber of Shipping, and 
other bodies, as well as the shipbuilding, engineering, and aircraft 
manufacturing firms. The assistance they have given has been of the 
greatest value in helping to make this issue of the “ Annual” as 
complete and accurate as possible. 

THE Eprrors. 

December, 1984. 
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A cHANGE in the attitude of the Government towards naval defence 
is noted’ in the opening chapter. A halt has been called in the 
policy of one-sided disarmament pursued for some years, and steps 
to restore a measure of the country’s strength at sea have been or 
areabout tobetaken. Progress in new construction is recorded. As 
regards personnel, officers’ pay has been stabilised, surplus lieutenant- 
commanders have been retired, entries at Dartmouth have been 
increased, and changes introduced in the organisation of the medical, 
physical training, and signal branches. The National Maritime 
Museum came into being during 1984. A new cruiser, the Sydney, 
was launched for the Australian Navy, and the Royal Indian Marine 
at length attained its desired status as the Royal Indian Navy ; on. 
the other hand, the seagoing force of the South African Naval 
Service was disbanded. 

Captain Edward Altham, C.B., reviewing the progress of foreign 
navies, considers that the outstanding feature is the revival of interest 
in the capital ship, a sequel to the building by Germany of the 
“ Deutschland ” class. In 1984 the United States adopted a policy 
of new construction up to the full extent permitted by the Washing- 
ton and London Treaties, while Japan claimed the right to equality 
in place of her 60 per cent. ratio as compared with the two strongest 
Powers. France began the construction of a second battle cruiser, 
and Italy the construction of two battleships of maximum displace- 
ment (35,000 tons) allowed by treaty. Shipbuilding in Germany 
proceeds steadily according to plan, but there are no signs of a 
breaking away from treaty obligations. The customary details are 
given of the progress of minor navies. 

Dealing with comparative naval strength, Mr. G. H. Hurford 
contrasts the reduction in British cruiser strength since the London 
Treaty with the increased strength of other signatories. Battleship 
construction is proceeding in Germany, France, and Italy, and these 
Powers may have nine new battleships afloat before Great Britain 
can begin the replacement of her battleships in 1937. Only 34 of the 
50 British cruisers are within the official age limit of sixteen years. 
A further reduction to 49 cruisers must be made if the London 
Treaty is adhered to. In destroyers, Great Britain will be over 40 
vessels short of treaty strength in 1936. Her total of aircraft 
available for naval purposes is about 800, compared with 1,000 in 
the United States (to be increased to 2,184). 

Captain A. C. Dewar traces the progress of the movement 
towards disarmament, with the “ labourers plenteous but the harvest 
small.”” He shows that these deserts of discussion are not entirely 
barren, for in them the fallacies of the extreme pacifist outlook have 
been forced to the surface and laid bare. Another lesson to be 
learnt from Geneva is that nationality is a real thing not to be 
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exorcised by a wave of the pacifist wand. It is shown that the theory 
that the engine of economic pressure can take the place of the gun and 
bomb to bring a treaty breaker to reason is untenable; it would 
quickly develop into a state of actual war. 

In view of the attitude of Japan towards the London Treaty, 
special importance attaches to the chapter by Commander 8. 
Takagi, I.J.N. He explains why the Japanese people have an 
inherent and ever-present fear of outside interference as the result of 
their experiences after past wars. The situation created by the 
London Treaty created internal dissatisfaction and anxiety. Japan 
is faced with a very complex situation in Eastern Asia. What she 
really needs and earnestly desires are trade and security. Therefore 
she cannot but be concerned about her Navy as a means of assuring 
security in the Far Eastern seas, and for the protection of the world- 
wide trade now necessary for her very existence. 

The year 1934 was notable for the manceuvres which were carried 
out by all the signatory Powers to the Washington and London 
Treaties. A chapter is therefore devoted to these exercises, written 
by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. The Royal Navy has reason to 
be satisfied with its performances on manceuyres, but every reason 
“to be dissatisfied with a provision of material which relies largely 
upon over-age ships as the equivalent of modern ones.”’ Most of the 
naval problems which exercise the minds of the French seem to be 
connected with the transport of troops from Africa to France. 
Italian manceuvres were notable for the fact that the oldest ship 
taking part in them joined the fleet in 1927. United States 
manceuvres were on a large scale, operations covering 1,200 miles and 
extending over a week. Japanese manceuvres were also on a large 
scale, employing the whole fleet, but details were not disclosed. 


Mercuant Surppinc SEcTION. 


A very definite shrinkage of world tonnage is noted by Mr. John P. 
Taylor in his customary survey of the merchant fleets, and the rate of 
shrinkage is increasing, principally owing to the number of vessels 
sold for breaking up. Yet although steamships and sailing ships 
decreased, motorships advanced. ‘The British proportion of world 
tonnage has declined from 41:6 in 1914 to 27-4 in 1984. The number 
of ships with steam reciprocating engines continues to decline 
materially, and the steam turbine has also lost ground. Of the 
tonnage owned in Great Britian and Ireland, the proportion over 
twenty years old is only 19-7 per cent., whereas the proportion of that 
abroad is 81-4 per cent. Changes as regards fuel continue to be 
at the expense of coal, which is used in only 52 per cent. of the 
merchant fleet. 

It is shown by Mr. Cuthbert Maughan, in Chapter VIII., that 
1934 was a year of great significance for British shipping by reason 
of the Government recognition of the need of financial assistance. 
The factors which led up to the announcement of a subsidy by the 
President of the Board of Trade on July 8, 1934, and the reception 
of it, are reviewed, and reference is made to the difficulty in the 
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Trans-Pacific trade caused by the competition of highly-subsidised 
American ships which enjoy a monopoly of the San Francisco- 
Honolulu trade and at the other end of the voyage compete in the 
passenger and cargo trade between Australia and New Zealand. 

Mercantile marine machinery is again reviewed by Mr. R. J. Butler, 
who refers to the hope that the new Government schemes for assisting 
the tramp and trawler industries will accentuate the demand for 
rejuvenating measures. Mention is made of the application of 
Diesel-electric drive to paddle wheels, with chain transmission from 
the motors to the wheels ; applications of Diesel-electric and turbo- 
electric drive ; and the Voith-Schneider system of propulsion. No 
developments of powdered coal-firing are to be observed in this 
country, but some work has been done in Germany. The plain 
reciprocating engine is still favourite for the general run of mercantile 
tonnage, with the exhaust steam turbine as a popular fuel-saving 
adjunct. There was a distinct revival in the internal-combustion 
engine ; figures of power for Great Britain increased more than four 
times. The lack of apprentices and its evil is referred to. 

The survey of ‘‘ Notable Merchant Ships of the Year” begins 
appropriately with the Queen Mary, but naturally the keen interest 
taken in the French liner Normandie is referred to. There are also 
some “ general utility” liners, the novel ships of the Isherwood 
Arcform design, and others constructed to Maierform design. 
Steamers built for Chinese service have special structural arrange- 
ments to combat piratical attacks. Cross-Channel vessels include 
the new Southern Railway train ferries for a new service between 
Dover and Dunkerque. Several interesting motor coasters have 
been introduced into the British coasting trade. Smaller types of 
vessel include many powerful tugs, a trawler reputed to be the fastest 
in the world, a yacht and research vessel. A few oil-tankers were 
built during the year. 

With the reduced establishment of the active Navy, the strength 
and efficiency of the Royal Naval Reserve becomes increasingly 
important. Mr. F. E. McMurtrie gives an historical survey of this 
force and of its work during the War. The more intimate contact 
of War service helped to improve the relations between R.N. and 
R.N.R. officers. In 1932 about 44 per cent. of R.N.R. officers were 
embarked for training ; in 1933 about 41 per cent. The percentage 
of men going afloat for training was between 38 and 89. Mr. 
McMurtrie is able to show that the R.N.R. to-day affords good value 
for the comparatively small sum which it costs. 


Arr SECTION. 


The first chapter in the new Air Section deals with the Fleet Air 
Arm, in which progress has been sustained in technique rather than in 
numbers. Compared to the naval air forces of other Powers, British 
naval air strength has fallen to a very low point, and the Fleet Air 
Arm is “ at barely half its proper strength.” Reviewing personnel 
requirements, it is suggested that non-commissioned pilots and 
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observers might be employed, as in the R.A.F., to reduce the now 
heavy requirements of officers. An important innovation in 1934 
was the introduction of an aircraft (the Shark) to combine the 
functions of torpedo bomber and spotter reconnaissance aircraft. 
Another innovation was the appearance of a new small amphibian 
flying-boat, the Seagull V. Improvements in the operation of 
aircraft from carriers and ships are described, and it is shown how 
flying has been made far more independent of adverse weather 
conditions than formerly. 

There is a complementary chapter on Foreign Fleet Air Arms, 
which is of necessity largely statistical. The Naval Air Service of the 
United States is by far the most powerful in the world. Next comes 
that of Japan, which by 1938 may consist of 1,000 aircraft. The 
estimates for naval aviation in France show a substantial increase, 
largely for re-equipment. The Italian aviation authorities have 
carried the development of the flying-boat farther than any other 
nation. Notes are given concerning the naval air forces of the smaller 
Powers, and in particular that of Holland, the efficiency of which is 
commended. 

Mr. Leonard Bridgman, who writes on Civil Aviation, shows 
how this is inextricably connected with military aviation. A 
healthy aircraft industry is the most important asset to a country 
forced to concern itself with air transport and air defence. On the 
question of higher speed in air liners, it would be impolitic to hinder 
the progress of civil aviation by saddling it with responsibilities that 
are definitely not its own. Progress in 1984 is reviewed, and some of 
the more notable aircraft designs are described, including the 
“ Comet,” which made the Mildenhall to Melbourne flight in less than 
three days. The Vickers ‘‘ Vellox ’’ provides the only example of a 
British aeroplane designed to be used for either military or civil 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Navat Forces or THE British EMPIRE. 


Durinea 1984 the situation in regard to the Royal Navy. changed for." = 
the better. Not only did the Government recogaise.the gravitv-ef.. 
the risks which had been incurred by so many yeats of-retrenchment, ° 


but steps were taken towards reducing those risks. The change of 
policy involved in the alteration made in November, 1933, in the 
cruiser programme of that year, to provide for the construction of 
larger and more powerful vessels, foreshadowed what must be done 
to restore some measure of the country’s strength at sea. This 
change was followed in March by an increased naval programme, 
with provision for 82,200 tons of cruisers as compared with the 
28,200 tons in the programme of 1933. It was hoped that more 
would be done as the financial situation permitted. Mr. Baldwin 
said in the House of Commons on May 18, 1984, that the plans for 
the defences of the country were complete, and were reviewed 
every year :— 

They were being proceeded with at the very slow pace which the present economic 
condition of the country permitted. If it became necessary or vitally important to 
the defences of the country, and if the clouds were threatening, their preparation could 
be speeded up, but it was rather economic considerations to-day than want of prepara- 
tion that delayed progress. 

Fortunately, the Budget surplus revealed by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in April, facilitated the task of 
the Government when they decided to make good some of the 
deficiencies in the defences of the country. Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
speaking at Birmingham on July 7, said that “‘ Now that, under the 
National Government, our national finances were on their way to 
complete restoration, the Government would not be doing its duty 
if it did not begin the task of filling up some of the gaps in our defences 
which had appeared during the last ten years.”” Three months 
later in a speech at Edgbaston, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 


This Government has given long and anxious consideration to this problem, and 
we have come to the conclusion that in a world where no one has disarmed, but where 
others are continually increasing their armaments, we must now embark on a pro- 
gramme which will mean a very considerable increase in the number of our air 
equadrone: available for home defence, and which will involve the making good of some 
of the deficiencies which have been allowed to accumulate in some of our other forces. 


In various speeches during the year, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, 
the First Lord, has driven home the necessity of restoring the naval 
forces if they are to play their former part in helping to keep the 
peace of the world. The following may be quoted from a speech 
he made at Trent Park on September 8, 1934 :— 


Nobody could say that this country had not given a lead to the rest of the world. 
We had reduced our armaments to the point of risk to do so. Every other great 
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country had increased the cost of its armaments during the last eight years, some by 
over 100 per cent. It was quite impossible to go on disarming alonc, and any Govern- 
ment which suggested that we should go on with unilateral disarmament would be 
guilty of criminal neglect of the interests of the country.* | 


The Prime Minister, on his return from Newfoundland, kept 
his first public engagement on October 25, when he addressed the 
Peace Society at the Guildhall. In his speech he said :— 


The movement for peace must be international ; the negotiations for peace must be 
. internatiqnal, There was no nation which, when the history of these last years came 
‘to be written, sgould be held up in history as the nation that gave an example by deed 
more than tht ration to which we belonged. We had cut our arms. In international 
- politicg.tha nation’s pelicy had been a policy of peace. After the three signatures 
wore jntia thé Landop Naval Treaty by the United States, Japan, and this country 
we strove’ by fight arid main to make that treaty more general than it was. We gave 
an example. We could have gone in for more building in accordance with the treaty. 
Geneva was working, and the representatives of peace were busy at Geneva. We 
decided that we would wait. Our purpose, deliberately set before us, was to show what 
the example of one nation would mean in the general advance of disarmament towards 
peace. e stuck to our guns—to use a military phrase. 

We did not budge until the conclusion was written plain before us that the example 
of one nation alone was not going to advance peace very quickly. Assuming potential 
aggressors, a vulnerable nation with great possessions, whether for tts good or evil, unarmed 
to defend itself if need be, might be an element in the creation of war rather than a contribu- 
tion to the peace spirit and practice of other nations. But there was this further considera- 
tion—that when disarmament ended in rather heartbreaking insufficient conclusions 
they aid not give up; when thrown back at one point they went forward at another. 

hen everything was considered in all its possibilities, disarmament would never 
produce great results until the pacific statesmen of the world had produced more 
confidence, more good will, and a more fervent desire for peace. 


Tue DANGER oF PaciFisM. 


At the Guildhall Banquet on November 9, Mr. MacDonald 
admitted that the Government were disappointed with the Disarma- 
ment Conference, and that the outlook was not so good as many of 
them had hoped for. As to British commitments, he spoke as 
follows :— 


The existence of the League of Nations imposes certain responsibilities upon us. 
. . . These obligations will be fulfilled. Were they not, the risk of war would be 
greatly increased, not diminished. But I ask you to believe that the Government is 
determined not to increase these obligations in a wanton or quixotic way, and certainly 
not without the knowledge and sanction of Parliament. It has no such added burdens 
in mind. Some of the most ardent pacifists, when-dallying with pure ideas and abstract 
faiths, are the most war-spirited advisers in foreign policy I have ever known. I have 
heard them blame us for not taking steps which, in a brief time, would dot our country 
with State munition factories, turn the League of Nations into an armed camp, and bring 
us into conflict with other nations swiftly and surely ; and we are blamed for not doing 
those things by people who wish to protect women and children against war! That is 
not how the foreign policy of this Government will be conducted. 

According to the calendar, the time hax come for reopening the books of the 
Washington and the London naval agreements. . . . The three of us—Japan, the 
United States, and ourselves—desire an agreement which will not jeopardise the safety 
of any of us, and which will nol deprive us of the power of defence which we must maintain. 


These extracts all serve to show how the pendulum has swung 
back from an over-confident optimism in regard to the outcome of 
the retrenchment which had been effected in the British armed 
forces. Reductions have led us nowhere, and not only admirals 
and members of the Government, but other keen observers have 


* The Times, September 10, 1934. 
{t The Times, October 26, 1934. 
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given expression to this fact during the past year. As Mr. H. G. 
Wells wrote in the second volume of his ‘‘ Autobiography ”: ‘‘ Peace 
will have to be kept—forcibly. For ages.” Similarly, the Bishop 
of Fulham (whose work among continental chaplaincies takes him 
into twenty-two countries of Europe), preaching at an Armistice 
service in the Royal Exchange on November 12, said that he did 
not believe that at the present time we could dispense with armed 
forces. ‘‘ Nations must be able to defend themselves against 
ageression, and we must resort to force sometimes in the honourable 
fulfilment of international obligations.” 

Ways and means whereby the Royal Navy should be restored 
to its proper strength have been the subject of some discussion. 
In regard to the financial problem, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes, M.P., advocates a national defence loan. Speaking at a civic 
banquet at Portsmouth, he said :— 

It was quite obvious that if we were to replace our old cruisers and have an adequate 
Air Force the expenditure would be enormous, and he thought it was not fair to any 
generation that it should fall on tho yearly Budget. It was obvious that it could not 
be done in the yearly Budget. Therefore he ventured to make the suggestion of a 
Defence Loan. He could think of no other solution. He had been talking of it during 
his visit to Canada and America, and there were millions of patriotic people in the 
Dominion ready to subscribe to such a loan and take a low rate of interest. He had 
met Americans who would assist a British loan of that kind, and he thought the idea 
of the loan should be talked about in this country.* 

The desirability of a large loan for naval defence was frequently 
discussed during the expansion which marked the years immediately 
preceding the War, but was always rejected. Even when the great 
Naval Defence Act of 1889 was passed, there was no loan to cover 
the cost of the work, but a middle course was chosen. The Act 
authorised the expenditure of a sum of £21,500,000 for the purpose 
of building, arming, equipping, and completing for sea a total of 
seventy vessels within a period of 44 years. Of this expenditure, a 
sum not exceeding £10,000,000 was issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund, in seven equal annual payments up to March 81, 1896, to be 
refunded by extra taxation. The remaining £11,500,000 was issued 
out of the ordinary Navy Estimates during the five years ending 
March 81, 1894. The expenditure on ships built in the Royal 
Dockyards was roughly £11,500,000, and therefore equalled the 
addition to the ordinary naval votes, while the £10,000,000 taken 
from the Consolidated Fund was approximately equal to the sum 
spent in shipbuilding in the private yards. The public therefore 
knew that the money raised by extra taxation came back to the tax- 
payers in the form of wages and profits. 


British ARMAMENT REsouRCcEs. 


A great part was played in this effort to restore naval strength 
forty years ago by the British shipbuilding and armament firms, 
and in the same way whatever is done now will only be possible with 
the co-operation of such firms. During the past year a good deal 
of ill-founded criticism, apparently inspired by the inquiry into the 
arms traffic in the United States, has been directed towards the 

* Naval and Military Record, November 15, 1934. 
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private munition manufacturers, yet the fact remains that our naval 
power is largely dependent upon the maintenance of the first-class 
resources for production which such firms have provided in the past. 
The matter was dealt with in a speech by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
Southampton on November 18, in which he said :— 

If I could abolish armaments tomorrow, away they would go. But I cannot. 
Ihave got to accept armaments which I hope will diminish—and which I work day 
and night to diminish—and I will accept no defeat in that matter. But while they 
are there we have got to devise the best way to handle the problem. There are only 
two ways. One is to nationalise the whole of your armanent production. That 
means that the State itself must build factories. Having built them, if we could 
manage it, those State factories would not have enough to do to keep them at work. 
That means State capital, which should be spent on social services, sunk in those 
factories, and staffs enlisted for irregular employment, with a tremendous increase 
in casual labour. That is not a proposition which any practical politician would 
countenance on any account whatever. The alternative is that which this Govern- 
ment is carrying out. We must control the trade. There are very few real armament 
firms, and the problem is not the production of armaments but the sale and export of 
them.* 

THE CapitaL Sure. 


In the course of a debate in the House of Lords on the Defence 
Services on November 14, 1934, Lord Beatty asked if the Govern- 
ment believed that the battle fleet is vital for our safety, and if so, 
“what is going to be done towards replacing those war-worn vessels 
which were constructed and brought into being by the last genera- 
tion ?”’ Lord Hailsham, who replied, said :— 

The capital ship forms the essential element in the battle fleet upon which the 
whole struoture of naval strategy depends. ‘The capital ships we have to-day are, 
with very few exceptions, rapidly approaching the limit of their age and their 
efficiency, and the question of their replacement will have to be considered before 
very long. 

Dominion co-operation must play an ever-increasing part in the 
maintenance of adequate British naval forces. Australia in 1984 
agreed to take over and maintain a new cruiser, the Sydney, to replace 
the Brisbane, but as the new ship, under the London Treaty, must 
be reckoned as part of the British tonnage and not additional thereto 
her transfer means a relief in maintenance costs rather than an 
accession to total strength. New Zealand is also prepared to main- 
tain two up-to-date cruisers in place of the Dunedin and Diomede. 
In contrast to these Dominions, which realise that the mastery in 
the Pacific is a question which vitally affects their welfare, no 
steps have been taken by Canada to supplement her flotilla of four 
destroyers and three minesweepers ; and in South Africa the sea- 
going naval force of the Union Government ceased to exist in 1984. 
The responsibility for financing and manning the ships upon which 
the security of British oversea communications depends is thus very 
unequally shared at the present time. Some important consultations 
took place, however, during 1934 which cannot fail to have served a 
useful purpose. Sir Maurice Hankey, in visiting Melbourne for the 
Centenary celebrations, was able to consult the authorities in 
Australia and New Zealand; and in the naval conversations at Durban 
in July between the Admirals on the Africa and East Indies Stations, 
South African ministers were included. 

* The Times, November 14, 1934. 
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I—THE BRITISH NAVY. 


ConstrucTIoN Costs. 


In reply to a question in Parliament on June 18, 1984, Sir Bolton 
Eyres Monsell, the First Lord, stated that the cost per standard 
ton of the ships due for completion in 1983-34 was £216. The cost 
per standard ton of pre-War vessels of the same types and dis- 
placements was £115. There were many factors which had increased 
the cost of naval working hours since 1914, including higher wages, 
shorter working hours, increased cost of materials and greater 
complexity of ships and their equipment. The increase was there- 
fore not greater than would have been expected. A certain article 
in the Press had given the figures as £244 and £50 respectively, 
concluding that the increase was 390 per cent., whereas in fact it is 
90 per cent. 

On July 6, 1934, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell gave the following 
approximate figures of the annual cost for pay, victualling and 
clothing, repairs and other maintenance services of the latest types 
of battleship, battle-cruiser, destroyer and submarine: battleship 
Rodney, £308,000 ; battle-cruiser Hood, £274,000 ; cruiser Neptune, 
£188,000 ; destroyer Eclipse, £41,000; submarine Shark, £23,200. 
These figures show the total direct expenditure, i.e. exclusive of 
annual accruing liability for pensions. 


CruIsER CONSTRUCTION. 


Fifteen cruisers were completed, continued, begun or authorised 
during 1934 for the British Empire, spread over the programme of 
five years, from 1930 to 1984 inclusive, which is indicative of the 
slow rate of progress made owing to the curtailment of the financial 
appropriations. The actual period of building of the ‘‘ Leander ” 
class, from laying down to commissioning for service, is 2} years, 
but the period which elapsed between the authorisation and the 
laying down of some of the cruisers varied from one year and three 
months to two years and three months. An improvement in this 
respect was discernible during 1934, but there is still great delay 
between the time a ship is authorised and the time when her con- 
struction is actually begun. 

The cruisers completed during 1984 were the Orion and Neptune, 
of the 1930 programme. Their progress was as follows : 


Commissioned 


Authorised. Laid Down. Launched. for Service. 
Orion . . July, 1930 Sept., 1931 Nov. 24, 1932 Jan. 16, 1934 
Neptune. oe » oe Jan. 31,1933 Feb. 24, 1934 


They are sister ships to the Leander and Achilles, completed in 
1938, and on an estimated tonnage of 7,000 they carry eight 6-in. 
guns, four 4-in. anti-aircraft guns, 21 smaller guns, and eight torpedo 
tubes. With geared turbines of 72,000 horse-power the designed 
speed is 82} knots. Each vessel has a catapult and a Hawker 
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Osprey aircraft. The Orion was commissioned by Captain E. de F. 
Renouf, C.V.O., late Naval Attaché in South America, and the 
Neptune by Captain H. R. Moore, D.S.O., late Director of Plans, 
both for the Second Cruiser Squadron, Home Fleet, of which the 
Orion became flagship in December. 


Cruisers LAUNCHED. 


Six cruisers were launched during 1934, three belonging to the much 
delayed 1981 programme (the Ajax, Arethusa, and Amphion), and 
three to that of 1982 (the Galatea, Sydney, and Apollo). The 
Ajax took the water at the Barrow works of Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., on March 1, when the naming ceremony was performed by 
Lady Chatfield, wife of the First Sea Lord. Speaking at the luncheon 
following the launch of the Ajax, General the Hon. Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, the Chairman of Vickers-Armstrongs, referred to the 
deplorable condition of the shipbuilding industry in this country, 
but noted that it was better than in the previous year. Whereas 
early in 1938 there were only five per cent. of the available berths 
occupied, at the time he spoke there was something like 20 per 
cent. occupied. Admiral Sir Ernle Chatfield took advantage of the 
occasion to make some apt remarks upon the position of the private 
armament firms. He said : 

There were some—very few—who would say that the Navy, for instance, instead 
of depending as it did now on a combination of State and private factories, should 
trust only to State factories. That view had been very easily controverted in Parlia- 
ment, and had also been explained to be quite impossible and futile by the very able 
letters written to the newspapers a few weeks ago by those great industrialists Lord 
Weir and Sir John Thornycroft, who clearly explained that it was almost impossible to 
define in a great firm where work and experiment for industry ended and where the 
similar experiment and work for weapons commenced. They could not distinguish 
between the two. One ran into the other. But there was another reason why this 
mistaken idea, I think, had so much arisen in these days when everyone was trying to 
get disarmament. It was the fashion of the moment, the noble idea to try and reduce 
the weapons in the world. Anything which was called an armament firm naturally 
appeared to be totally opposed to that principle. 

It was a great mistake that great factories of that type had to be called armament 
firms. To my mind it is a misnomer. What they ought to be called is national 
defence factories. After all, they are for our defence. The firm of Vickers-Armstrongs 
is just as much part of our national defence as the Ajax or the batteries at Portsmouth 
Harbour. It could not be said that a firm whose task it is to make the shield on which 
the security of our Empire and of these islands depends is an aggressive one. On the 
contrary, it is one that should be respected ag a great national defence industry. 


The Ajax was the fourth and last ship of the ‘‘ Leander ” type. 
She is due to commission for service in April, 1935, to replace the 
York in the South America Division. 

Of the other five cruisers launched during 1934, the Amphion, 
Apollo, and Sydney belong to what is called the ‘‘ modified Leander ” 
type, although in all essential particulars they are similar to the 
Leander; the modifications apply chiefly to the arrangement 
of the machinery. The Amphion was launched at Portsmouth 
Dockyard on July 27, the naming ceremony being performed by 
the Marchioness of Titchfield. On completion in 1985 the Amphion 
will join the Africa Station as flagship. The Apollo was launched 
at Devonport Dockyard on October 9, when the naming ceremony 
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was performed by Lady Florence Boyle, wife of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Home Fleet. 

The Sydney, which was launched from the Wallsend shipyard 
of Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., on September 22, 
was formerly known as the Pheton, under the 1932 shipbuilding 
programme for the Royal Navy. In May, 1934, it was agreed with 
the Commonwealth Government, who had been negotiating for a 
new cruiser to replace the Brisbane, that they should take over the 
Pheton for service in the Australian Navy, and her name was 
changed to Sydney, to perpetuate the services of the previous 
cruiser of that name which, in 1914, destroyed the Emden. The 
naming ceremony was performed by Mrs. Bruce, wife of the High 
Commissioner for Australia, the Right Hon. Stanley Bruce, who was 
also present. Speaking after the launch, Mr. Bruce said that 
Australia recognised that her safety depended upon the sea, and 
that the British Navy was the bulwark for the peace they all ardently 
desired. 

As the cruiser strength of the Royal Australian Navy is counted 
as part of that of the British Empire quota under the London Naval 
Treaty, no new vessel can be built for the Royal Navy in place of the 
Sydney. 

The remaining two cruisers launched in 1984 were the Arethusa 
(1931 programme) and Galatea (1982 programme). These are the 
first of a new type of small cruiser, the building of which has subjected 
the Admiralty to a good deal of criticism. On a displacement of 
5,200 tons, the new vessels will carry six 6-in. guns. The horse- 
power is 64,000 and the designed speed 32} knots. The lead 
towards smaller dimensions and power which this implies has not 
been followed abroad, for the cruisers laid down by other Powers 
since the Arethusa was begun have the following characteristics : 
United States, 10,000 tons, fifteen 6-in. guns; Japan, about 8,500 
tons, fifteen 6-1-in. guns; France, 7,600 tons, nine 6-1-in. guns ; 
Italy, 6,791 tons, eight 6-in. guns. The “ Arethusas”’ are even smaller 
and less powerful than the cruisers which Germany has built since 
the War in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, and which are 
of 6,000 tons, armed with nine 5-9-in. 3. 

The Arethusa was launched at Chatham Dockyard on March 6, 
1934, when the naming ceremony was performed by Lady Tyrwhitt, 
wife of the late Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, Admiral Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt, who flew his broad pennant during the War in 
the former Arethusa. The (Galatea was launched at the Greenock 
shipyard of the Scotts Shipbuilding and Engineering Company on 
August 9, when the naming ceremony was performed by Lady 
Alice Shaw-Stewart, wife of Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Renfrew. 


Cruisers Larp Down. 


The three cruisers laid down during 1934 were those of the 1938 
programme, the Penelope, Newcastle, and Southampton. As was 
recorded in the “‘ Annual ” for 1984, there were to have been four 
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cruisers in this programme, one of the “‘ Leander” class of 7,000 
tons and three of the ‘“ Arethusa”’ class of 5,200 tons; but in 
November, 1938, owing to developments abroad, it was decided 
to substitute for these ships two cruisers of a new type of about 
9,000 tons, with increased armament, and one cruiser of the 
“ Arethusa’”’ type. The aggregate tonnage of the three ships 
which are being built will amount to about the same as that of the 
four which it had originally been decided to build. 

The contract for the Penelope was awarded on February 5, 1934, 
to Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Belfast. Her keel was laid on 
May 80, 1984, by the Duke of Gloucester in the course of his visit 
to Ulster. This is the first ship to be built by Harland and Wolff 
for the Royal Navy since the War. 

The award of the contracts for the two 9,000-ton class cruisers 
was announced by the Admiralty on May 1, 1934. The Southampton 
will be built by John Brown and Co., Ltd., at Clydebank. The 
Newcastle will be built by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., but only the 
machinery will be constructed at their Barrow naval construction 
works. The hull is being built at the naval yard at Walker-on- 
Tyne, which had been closed for 3} years, since the completion of 
the steamship Monarch of Bermuda. The yard was opened at the 
end of September, 1934, and the keel of the new cruiser was laid on 
October 4. 

Although official particulars of the new type have not been dis- 
closed, it is believed that there will be four turrets disposed on the 
centre line as in the 7,000-ton cruisers of the “ Amphion”’ class, but 
with three 6-in. guns instead of two in each turret. The Southamp- 
ton will be nearly 30 ft. longer than the Amphion, with corresponding 
increase in breadth and draught. 

In reply to a question in Parliament on November 26, 1934, the 
First Lord announced that the naming of ships of the “ M ” class, 
which it was originally intended to name after mythological monsters, 
had been under review, and the King had approved a proposal 
that ships of this class should be named after cities. The Minotaur 
and Polyphemus were accordingly renamed the Newcastle and the 
Southampton. The name Southampton has been substituted for 
Minotaur as the class name for vessels of this type. 


Cruisers AUTHORISED. 


Under the 1934 Navy Estimates, four cruiscrs are to be built, 
three of the new ‘‘ Southampton ” type and one of the “ Arethusa ” 
type. The former will be called the Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Sheffield. The Birmingham will be built at Devonport Dockyard, 
with machinery by John Brown and Co., Ltd., Clydebank; the 
Glasgow by Messrs. Scotts Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Greenock ; and the Sheftield by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., 
Walker-on-Tyne, with machinery at Barrow. The cruiser of the 
“ Arethusa ” class will be named the Aurora, and will be built at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 
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AIRcRAFT-CARRIERS. 


The principal difference between the 1934 construction programme 
and that of the previous year is the inclusion in the former of an 
aircraft-carrier. Such a ship was projected in the Estimates of 
1929-80, but her construction was deferred for further experience 
with existing carriers. At length, as the First Lord said in his 
speech on the 1934 Estimates, it has come to be recognised that the 
construction of a vessel of this type could not much longer be 
delayed. Of the six aircraft-carriers that we possess to-day, three 
were experimental types and according to modern requirements no 
longer have the speed necessary for a craft of this sort. Neither 
have they the power to operate the number of aircraft of the 
modern carrier. The Director of Naval Construction, Sir Arthur 
Johns, K.C.B., C.B.E., in a paper on “ Aircraft-Carriers ” at the 
Institution of Naval Architects on March 21, 1934, showed that the . 
Furious, with a flush flight deck and horizontal funnel ducts, takes 
35 aircraft as compared with 50 on her sister ships the Glorious and 
Courageous, each of which is fitted with an “‘ island ” through which 
pass the funnel uptakes and mast, and from which navigation is 
effected. The Eagle has about 21 aircraft and the Argus and Hermes 
15 each. The largest carriers in use are the U.S. Lexington and 
Saratoga, each fitted for 80 aircraft. 

The new British carrier will be called the Ark Royal, and will be 
built by contract. 


Frorita LEADERS. 


After three years (1928 to 1930 inclusive) during which the naval 
programmes each included a flotilla leader of similar displacement, 
speed and gun-power to the destroyers with which they were to 
work, a return was made to the former practice of building leaders 
slightly faster and better armed than contemporary destroyers. 
Under the 1931 programme there was built the Exmouth, to work 
with the destroyers of the ‘‘ Eclipse’’ type. The latter are of 
1,875 tons, 36,000 horse-power, 354 knots, and armed with four 
4-7-in. guns, seven smaller guns, and eight torpedo tubes. The 
Exmouth is of 1,475 tons, 38,000 horse-power, 36 knots, and armed 
with five 4-7-in. guns, seven smaller guns, and eight torpedo tubes. 
Her keel was laid in May, 1938, in dock at Portsmouth, and she 
was formally named in dock on January 31, 1934, by Lady Kelly, 
wife of Admiral Sir John Kelly, Commander-in-Chief. The Exmouth 
was completed on October 31, 1934, and commissioned next day, 
with the crew of the Wallace, which she relieved in the 5th Flotilla, 
Home Fleet. 

The Faulknor (1932 programme) is of similar type to the Exmouth. 
She was laid down in July, 1933, by Yarrow and Co., Ltd., and 
launched on June 12, 1934. The Faulknor is due for completion 
in March, 1935, and is to replace the Campbell in the 6th Flotilla 
Home Fleet. Messrs. Yarrow are also building the Grenville (1933 
programme), ordered in January and laid down on September 29, 
1984, 
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The leader of the 1934 construction programme will be called 
the Hardy, after Nelson's great friend and flag captain, and will be 
built by Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead. 


DESTROYERS. 


The eight destroyers of the 1981 programme (‘‘ Eclipse ”’ class) 
were laid down in March, 1938, and launched between January 
and April, 1934. They were built in from eighteen to twenty months. 
The first to be commissioned was the Escapade (built by Scotts’, 
Greenock), on September 8, 1934, to replace the Walker. Next 
came the Electra (built by Hawthorn Leslie and Co., Hebburn-on- 
Tyne), on September 17, to replace the Vimy; and after her the 
Esk (built by Swan Hunter, Wallsend-on-Tyne), on October 2, 
to replace the Velox. During October and November, the other 
five of the class replaced the following ships: Echo (Denny) in 
place of Warwick; Eclipse (Denny) in place of Watchman ; 
Encounter (Hawthorn) in place of Vortigern ; Escort (Scotts’) in 
place of Versatile ; Express (Swan Hunter) in place of Wessex. 

The eight destroyers of the 1982 programme (‘‘ Fearless ” class) 
were laid down between May and July, 1988, and launched at 
various dates between May 12 and October 11, 1934. They are 
due to be completed by March, 1935, to relieve the vessels of the 
Sixth Flotilla, Home Fleet. The entry of these two classes into 
service will make an appreciable difference to the flotillas in home 
waters. Only five of the 27 leaders and destroyers in the three 
Home Fleet flotillas during the combined exercises in March, 1934, 
were within the age limit of their class ; three-quarters of them, 
that is to say, were obsolete. With the arrival of the “ Eclipse " 
and “ Fearless ” types, there will only remain four over-age destroyers 
in the Fleet, one half of the Second Destroyer Flotilla. 

The ‘‘ Eclipse” and “Fearless” types are replicas ‘of the 
“Duncan” class, built under the 1980 programme. On a dis- 
placement of 1,875 tons, they carry four 4-7-in. guns, seven smaller 
guns, and eight torpedo tubes. With 36,000 horse-power, the 
designed speed is 85$ knots, but on trial the ‘‘ Eclipse ” class made 
an average of 36-7 knots. The radius of action is given unofficially 
as 6,000 miles at economic speed, which, as was said at the launch 
of the Fury at Cowes on September 10, makes such a destroyer 
virtually a cruiser. 

Vessels of the 1938 destroyer programme (the ‘‘ Greyhound ” 
type) were ordered in January, 1934, from the following firms : 
Greyhound and Griffin, Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Barrow-in- 
Furness; Garland and Gipsy, the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Govan; Gallant and Grenade, Alexander 
Stephen and Sons, Ltd., Glasgow; and Grafton and Glowworm, 
John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., Southampton. The keels were 
laid in August and September. 

The Admiralty announced the allocation of the contracts for 
the leader and destroyers of the 1934 programme on October 12, 
1934, or three months earlier than the corresponding date for those 


(Photo by Wright and Logan, Southsea.) 
H.M. FLOTILLA LEADER EXMOUTH. 


Commissioned at Portsmouth, November 12, 1934, 


(Photo by Wright and Logan, Southsea.) 


H.M. MINESWEEPING SLOOP HALCYON. 
Commissioned at Portsmouth, April 17, 1934, 
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of the 19383 programme. The leader will be built by Cammell 
Laird and Co., Birkenhead. Two destroyers each will be built 
by W. Denny and Bros., Ltd., Dumbarton; Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne ; Scotts’ Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock; and the Parsons Marine 
Steam Turbine Co., Ltd., Wallsend-on- -Tyne. Hulls of the vessels 
allocated to the Parsons’ Company will be built by Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., at Walker-on-Tyne. The names allotted to these 
vessels are Hasty and Havock (Denny); Hunter and Hyperion 
(Swan Hunter); Hostile and Hotspur (Scotts); and Hero and 
Hereward (Parsons and Vickers). 

The destroyer depot-ship Woolwich, authorised in the 1932 
programme, was laid down by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, at Govan, in May, 1938, and launched on 
September 20, 1984, when Mrs. Euan Wallace, wife of the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, performed the naming ceremony. The 
Woolwich will be of 8,750 tons, and except for a small defensive 
armament of 4-in. guns, will be virtually a floating workshop. She 
should be ready for service in the autumn of 1935, and is intended 
to replace the Sandhurst in the Mediterranean, which ship is worn 
out. 


SuBMaRINES. 


The submarines completed during 1934 were the three of the 
1931 programme (Severn, Sealion, and Shark), and two of the three 
of the 1982 programme (Clyde and Salmon). The Severn, the 
second ship of the ocean-going “‘ Thames ” class, was built in the 
creditable period of one year and eight months by Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., at Barrow. Her keel was not laid until March 27, 
1988, she was launched on January 16, 1934, and completed in 
November, 1984. The Severn was the 162nd submarine built at 
Barrow. Details of her type were given in the 1984 edition of the 
“‘ Annual,” but it may be said that the Severn is slightly heavier 
than the Thames (1,850 tons instead of 1,805 tons on the surface, 
and 2,710 tons instead of 2,680 tons submerged), and while her engine- 
power is the same (10,000 above water and 2,500 submerged), she is 
designed for 22} knots on the surface instead of 213 knots. On the 
other hand, she mounts one 4-in. gun instead of one 4-7-in., with 
two smaller guns and eight torpedo tubes as in the Thames. 

The Sealion and Shark are slightly heavier than earlier vessels - 
of the ‘“ Swordfish ” or “ coastal” type (670 tons instead of 640 on 
the surface, and 960 instead of 935 tons submerged), and their 
length is 6 ft. more (193 instead of 187 ft.), but otherwise they have 
the same characteristics. The Sealion was laid down on May 16, 
1988, launched on March 16, 1934, and completed on December 21. 
The Shark was laid down at Chatham on June 12, 1933, launched on 
May 81, and completed at the end of December. 

The building period of the Severn was repeated in the case of 
the Clyde, first submarine of the 1982 programme. Laid down at 
the Barrow works of Vickers-Armstrongs on May 15, 1933, she was 
launched on March 15, 1934, and should complete in February, 1935. 
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Her dimensions are identical with those of the Severn. The 
possession of three of these large, fast submarines, with wide radius 
of action, will add appreciably to the potency of the British First 
Submarine Flotilla in the Mediterranean, hitherto composed mainly 
of the “ Rainbow ” type. 

The Salmon, seventh ship of the “ Swordfish ” class, was laid 
down by Cammell Laird and Co., on June 15, 1988, at Birkenhead, 
launched on April 16, 1984, and completed at the end of the year. 
Her sister vessel, the Snapper, allocated to Chatham Dockyard, was 
not laid down until September 18, 1933, launched on October 25, 
1984, and should be completed about June, 1935. 

._ The 1938 submarine programme included two mine-laying 
submarines similar to the Porpoise, built under the programme of 
1980. The Narwhal was laid down by Vickers-Armstrongs, at 
Barrow, on May 29, 1934, and the Grampus, at Chatham Dockyard, 
on August 20, 1984. They will take longer to build than the vessels 
of the two previous programmes, and may not be ready for service 
until 1936. 

The three submarines of the 1934 programme will include one 
minelayer (‘‘ Porpoise ” class) to be called the Rorqual, to be built 
by contract ; and two of the “ Swordfish ” class, the Spearfish, to 
be built by contract, and the Sunfish, to be built at Chatham 
Dockyard. 


Stoors. 


During 1934 the four sloops of the 1931 programme entered 
service. They included two of the “‘ Grimsby ” type for overseas 
service and the first two of the new “ Halcyon” type for mine- 
sweeping duties in home waters. The Grimsby was commissioned 
on May 15, 1984, for service in China in place of the Cornflower, 
while the Leith was commissioned on July 10 for service in New 
Zealand in place of the Veronica. On the same displacement as 
earlier vessels of the repeat “‘ Shoreham” type (1,060 tons) the 
“Grimsby ” class carry two 4-7-in. guns instead of two 4-in., and 
also have one 8-in. anti-aircraft gun as well as smaller guns. 

The ‘‘ Haleyon” class of minesweeping sloops are smaller, and 
in them a reversion has been made to reciprocating engines for 
propulsion instead of geared turbines. The Halcyon was com- 
missioned on April 17 and the Skipjack on May 8, to relieve the 
Pangbourne and the Dundalk respectively in the First Mine- 
sweeping Flotilla. Both were built by John Brown and Co., Ltd., 
Clydebank. The displacement is 875 tons. With engines of 
1,770 horse-power the designed speed is 16} knots. The oil-fuel 
capacity is 220 tons—60 tons less than that of the “ Grimsby ” 
type. The engines fitted in the Halcyon and Skipjack are of the 
compound Unitlow type fitted with poppet valves and cam valve 
gear. ‘They are operated under a system of totally enclosed foreed 
lubrication. 

The 1932 programme of sloops was a repetition of that of 1931, 
with two vessels of the “ Grimsby ”’ type, the Lowestoft and Welling- 
ton, and two of the “ Haleyon”’ type, the Harrier and Hussar. The 
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two former were laid down at Devonport Dockyard, the Lowestoft 
on August 21, and the Wellington on September 25, 1938; they 
were launched on April 11 and May 29, 1934, and when commissioned 
for service about the end of the year were to relieve the Bridgewater 
in China and the Laburnum in New Zealand. The Harrier and 
Hussar were ordered from Thornycroft and Co., Ltd., Southampton, 
and laid down by them on July 11 and August 10, 1933, and launched 
on April 17 and August 27, 1984. They were due for completion 
in November, 1934, and January, 1935, respectively, to join the 
First Minesweeping Flotilla. 

Further development in sloop design took place under the 1988 
programme, in which five vessels of the class were sanctioned. 
The Londonderry and Deptford were ordered to be of the “ Grimsby ” 
type, and were laid down at Devonport on June 11 and at Chatham 
on April 80 respectively. They will enter service about September, 
1985, for duty overseas. One vessel, the Speedwell, was ordered to 
be the fifth ship of the “‘ Halcyon ” type of minesweeper sloop. She 
was laid down in June, 1934, by Messrs. W. Hamilton and Co., Ltd., 
Port Glasgow—the first ship built for the Navy by this firm since the 


ar. 

The other two ships of the 1933 programme marked new depar- 
tures. One will be a coastal sloop, the Kingfisher, and was laid 
down by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Govan, on June 1, 1984. The other will be what is called a “ convoy 
sloop,” and was laid down on March 9, 1934, by John Brown and Co., 
Ltd., Clydebank. The name of Bittern was chosen for her, but in 
September, 1934, when it was decided to pay off the Admiralty 
yacht Enchantress for sale, as she was worn out, the Bittern was 
ordered to be renamed Enchantress, and in addition to performing 
her normal duties she will be made available for occasional use by 
the Board of Admiralty for inspections of naval ports and visits to 
the Fleet as may be required. It has been stated unofficially that 
the “ Enchantress ”’ type will be armed with 6-in. guns. 

Under the 1934 programme there are to be built two general 
service sloops, two sloop-minesweepers, and two coastal sloops. 
The general service sloops (‘‘ Grimsby ”’ class) will be called the 
Aberdeen and Fleetwood, and will be built by contract. The sloop 
minesweepers (“‘ Halcyon” class) will be called the Niger and 
Salamander, and will be built by contract. The coastal sloops 
(‘“‘ Kingfisher ” class) will be called the Mallard and Puftin, and will 
be built by contract. 


MiscELLANEOus CrarFtT. 


The netlayer authorised in the 1934 programme to be built by 
contract will be called the Protector ; the surveying ship will be 
known as the Stork ; and other vessels in the programme are the 
Dowgate and Ludgate, boom gate vessels ; Dunnet, boom working 
vessel ; Dwarf, submarine school tender; and Basset, trawler. 

The river gunboat Robin, laid down in April, 1933, by Messrs. 
Yarrow and Co., Ltd., at Scotstoun, was commissioned at Hong- 
Kong on July 28, 1984, for service in the West River Flotilla, by 
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Lieutenant-Commander A. St. C. Donald. She replaced the 
Moorhen, which had been in service since 1901 and was beyond 
economical repair. The Robin is of a type mid-way between the 
Sandpiper, of 185 tons and 11} knots, and the Falcon, of 372 tons 
and 15 knots, although, like them, she is armed with one 8-7-in. 
howitzer and nine smaller guns. Her displacement is 226 tons, and 
with reciprocating engines of 800 horse-power she has a designed 
speed of 12? knots. 


Tue ApMIRALTY Boarp. 


The administration at the Admiralty during 1934 enjoyed the 
benefit of continuity in the higher posts. Only one change occurred 
on the Board, on April 28, when Vice-Admiral C. M. Forbes was 
relieved as Third Sea Lord and Controller by Vice-Admiral R. G. H. 
Henderson. 

At the request of the First Sea Lord, Sir Oswyn Murray, who 
has been Permanent Secretary of the Admiralty since 1917, and was 
formerly Assistant Secretary from 1911, has consented to serve as 
Permanent Secretary beyond the normal age for retirement until 
the later part of 1936. Sir Vincent Baddeley, Deputy Secretary 
since 1981, and formerly First Principal Assistant Secretary from 
1921, has consented in similar circumstances to serve as Deputy 
Secretary until the end of 1935. 

Sir Charles Walker, who retired from the post of Deputy Secretary 
in 1981, published his reminiscences, ‘‘ Thirty-six Years at the 
Admiralty ” (Lincoln Williams), in 1934. 


STABILISATION OF Pay. 


The principle of consolidated rates of pay for officers, instead 
of the former principle of standard rates which were liable to revision 
in relation to fluctuations in the cost of living, was adopted in 
August, 1932, but deferred for fmal consideration of the rates until 
April, 1934. It was then further deferred, and eventually it was 
announced in Fleet Order 1935, dated August 30, 1984, that the 
Government had decided, as from September 1, 1934, that the 
rates of pay of officers should be consolidated at 94 per cent. below 
the standard rates of 1919, which corresponds with the cost of living 
index figure of fifty-five. This is the same index figure as that on 
which the remuneration of the Civil Service was consolidated in 
July, 1934. 

But the new consolidated rates are not yet payable in full. 
The order of August 80 states that ‘‘ until the state of the national 
finances permits of the issue of the consolidated rates in full they 
will be subject to an abatement, and officers will continue to be 
paid at the current rates.’”” The current rates are those which have 
been in operation since July 1, 1984, when a partial restoration of 
the 1931 cuts in pay was made throughout the public service. 
Until July 1, 1934, the pay of officers was 11 per cent. below the 
standard rates; from July 1, it has been 10 per cent. below the 
standard rates. 
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Surpius LizuTENANT-COMMANDERS. 


The special scheme for the retirement with pension of surplus 
lieutenant-commanders and senior lieutenants was closed for 
voluntary retirements on August 31, 1934. Up to that date, a 
total of 188 officers had taken advantage of the scheme, the special 
feature of which was that it gave opportunities to younger and 
more junior officers than earlier schemes to retire at ages at which 
there were more chances for them to adopt other careers. In 
addition to this scheme of retirement with pension, another special 
scheme for retirement with gratuities for lieutenants and lieutenant- 
commanders under 40 was inaugurated on January 1, 1984, for one 
year. It offered to certain officers not covered by the former 
scheme retirement with a lump sum gratuity. It further offered 
to those who were covered by the existing scheme the option of 
retirement on gratuities instead of the annual rate of retired pay 
for which the former scheme provided. The gratuities offered 
were: lieutenant-commanders (under 40), £2,500, with an addition 
of £200 for each year’s seniority in the rank of lieutenant-commander ; 
lieutenants (confirmed in that rank on June 80, 1984), £1,000 up 
to three years’ seniority as lieutenant, £1,200 on attaining three 
years’ seniority, and £200 for each further year’s seniority. It was 
open to officers promoted from the rank of mate, and transferred 
from the R.N.R., as well as to ex-cadets, but not to those from 
warrant rank or on the supplementary list. 


ENGINEER PRoMOTIONS. 


During 1984 the zones of promotion for the selection of officers 
for promotion to engineer captain or captain (E) and engineer 
commander or commander (E), were as follows: Engineer Captain 
and Captain (E)—8-11 years’ seniority as Engineer Commander or 
Commander (E) inclusive on the dates on which the promotions 
were made, viz., June 30 and December 81. Engineer Commander 
and Commander (E)—2 years’ seniority and over as Engineer 
Lieutenant-Commander or Lieutenant-Commander (E) on the dates 
on which promotions were made, viz., June 30 and December 31. 
These zones are to continue until further orders. 


DartmMoutH ENTRIES. 


Entries into the R.N. College, Dartmouth, are now being made 
at an average rate of 40 cadets per term, or 120 a year. In October, 
1984, the Admiralty communicated with the headmasters of 
preparatory schools on this subject, and agreed to publish in advance 
the number of vacancies that would be offered each term. It 
appears that there had been some misapprehension in the minds of 
parents or guardians and of headmasters concerning the position 
of Dartmouth. Possibly the agitation in Parliament and elsewhere 
that it should be done away with, on the ground of expense, and 
that all cadets should be taken from the public schools, had had a 
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disturbing influence in this respect. At any rate, many suitable 
candidates refrained from coming forward in the belief either that 
the vacancies at the College had been so reduced as to be almost 
negligible, or else that there were large and arbitrary fluctuations 
in the numbers admitted in successive entries. Neither assumption 
was, of course, true. Dartmouth continues to be the main channel 
of entry to the commissioned ranks so far as executive and engineering 
officers are concerned. More than three times as many officers 
enter by it than by the special entry scheme. During the period while 
the surplus of senior officers was being disposed of, new entries 
had to be rigidly curtailed. Recently they have averaged 38 per 
term. Now that conditions are returning more nearly to the normal, 
larger entries can be accepted, and until further notice, provided 
that suitable candidates continue to present themselves, an average 
of 40 per term will be taken. 

Details of the examinations and conditions of entry by the various 
methods now open will be found in the half-yearly ‘‘ Appendix to 
the Navy List,’ published by H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s. 6d. 


Tue Fieet Arr ARM. 


Since January 1, 1938, a number of naval pilots of the Fleet 
Air Arm, who also hold rank in the Royal Air Force, have beén 
promoted to Squadron Leader in that Force. Formerly only 
officers for specialist or ground duties had attained this rank. As 
regards promotion to Flight-Lieutenant, R.A.F., of naval and marine 
officers attached to the R.A.F. for service in the Fleet Air Arm, the 
Admiralty notified in Fleet Orders on May 24, 1934, that the number 
of such promotions must depend on requirements from time to time ; 
but so far as the position in the immediately succeeding years can 
be foreseen, it is anticipated that a proportion approaching 50 per 
cent. of the naval and marine pilots coming forward for consideration 
in these years will be promoted. Lieutenant-Commanders, R.N., 
who were attached to the R.A.F. for service in the Fleet Air Arm 
before May 15, 1983, and who fail to obtain promotion to the rank 
of Squadron Leader, R.A.F., will revert permanently to naval general 
service on attaining six years’ seniority as lieutenant-commander. 

The conditions under which naval officers serve as pilots and 
observers in the Fleet Air Arm were described in a special article 
in “ Brassey’s Annual,” 1981. Pilots are attached to the Royal 
Air Force and are given an R.A.F. commission in addition to their 
naval commission to ensure their status and authority under Air 
Force Law. Observers are not attached to the R.A.F. 


SUBMARINE SALVAGE. 


An important decision with regard to the saving of life from a 
sunken submarine was communicated to the House of Commons by 
the First Lord on March 12, 19384. After exhaustive and anxious 
consideration the Admiralty came to the conclusion “that the 
raising of a submarine in time to save life by that means is not a 
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feasible operation, and that the only practical as well as the most 
certain method of saving life is by the Davis submerged escape 
apparatus, which is now fitted to all submarines.” For the future 
it is proposed to rely only on this for saving life. A demonstration 
of its value in the case of an actual disaster was given when the 
Poseidon was lost in 1931. On the other hand, there were the 
negative results obtained after many months’ arduous and gallant 
work, in the attempt to raise M.2 in 1982. The United States Navy 
has come to exactly the same conclusion. For instruction in the 
Davis escape apparatus, there is a tank in use at Gosport, and others 
are being provided at Hong-Kong and Malta. 


Tue HyproarapuHic SERVICE. 


The Report of the Hydrographer of the Navy, Captain J. A. 
Edgell, for 19383, which was issued for publication on May 14, 1934, 
again showed the world-wide scope and value of the work of British 
surveying ships, of which eight were employed, four in the waters 
off the British Isles ; one on the west coast of Africa and the Palestine 
coast ; one off the south coast of China, the east coast of Malaya, 
and the west coast of Borneo ; one round Cyprus and in the Persian 
Gulf; and one in the West Indies and along the coast of Labrador. 
Altogether, 694 miles of coastline were surveyed, and 3,610-5 square 
miles of ocean sounded. During 1988 an extensive tidal stream 
survey of the waters around the British Isles was begun in co- 
operation with Trinity House and the French and Netherlands 
authorities. It is expected to take four years to complete. 


Unirorm CHANGES. 


A few minor changes in the uniform regulations were made 
during the year. On August 16 it was announced that their 
Lordships had decided, with the King’s approval, that in future 
with No. 8 (frock coat with epaulettes) dress and white trousers, 
white shoes should be worn on board, and, weather permitting, on 
shore, both in home waters and abroad. Wellingtons or half- 
Wellingtons will continue to be worn in bad weather on shore. 
Formerly the regulations provided for white shoes with this dress 
only outside home waters. 

A change was made in August in the shape of the time-honoured 
black silk handkerchief of seamen, which by many people is fondly 
but quite erroneously supposed to be connected with the death of 
Nelson. The existing square pattern handkerchief was replaced 
by an oblong pattern, 50 in. by 12in. For use the ends were ordered 
to be stitched together in such a position as to form a loop of suitable 
length for the wearer, and the silk then folded in the usual way. It 
was anticipated that the new shape would be found more convenient 
and would provide more alternative positions in wear. 

Miniatures of medals and decorations, formerly worn ‘ on 
breast,’’ were ordered on August 9, 1934, to be worn in future on a 
bar on the left lapel of ball dress and mess dress, extending over the 
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lapel towards the shoulder if necessary ; they are not to extend 
beyond the lapel on the inner side. Ribbons of miniatures are 
similarly to be worn on the lapel of mess undress jackets. 

No. 4 dress is in future to be worn by officers receiving visits 
of ceremony from governors, diplomatic officers of and above the 
rank of Charge d’Affaires, foreign officers or other foreign function- 
aries. Visits will continue to be paid in No. 8 dress. 


Royat Navat Mepicat Branco CHANGES. 


Changes came into effect on May 1, 1934, in the conditions for 
officers of the Royal Naval Medical Service, following the recom- 
mendations made in the previous year by the Fisher Committee 
on the Medical Branches of the Defence Forces. At the same time, 
new conditions were introduced in the R.A.M.C. and the R.A.F. 
Medical Branch. All entries are now made on a short service basis 
for candidates (preferably between 24 and 28 years of age) for three 
years, to be extended to five years at Admiralty discretion. At the 
end of three years’ service they may retire with a gratuity of £400, 
but those who serve for five years will receive £1,000. After five 
years, permanent commissions will be given to selected officers who 
wish to make the Medical Service their permanent career. The 
number of specialist posts carrying increased emoluments was 
increased from 60 to 83, and increased facilities granted for post- 
graduate study. The age of retirement was increased for surgeon- 
commanders from 50 to 55, and for surgeon-captains from 55 to 57, 
thus affording officers the prospect of a longer career on full pay. 
The number of surgeon-captains was increased from 20 to 83. Some 
increases of pay were also granted. In the Navy List of June, 1934, 
and subsequently, officers qualified as specialists are indicated in 
the seniority list by abbreviations, such as (8)—surgery, and (O)— 
ophthalmic. 


Tus Puysicat Trainina Branca. 


In February, 1984, the Board decided upon certain changes 
in the training of officers in P. and R.T. (A chapter on this subject, 
by Captain R. L. Burnett, O.B.E., Director of Physical Training and 
Sports, appeared in the 1934 edition of ‘‘ Brassey’s Annual.”) The 
object of the changes is to provide officers generally with increased 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the recreational side of P. and 
R.T. By this means, their Lordships hope that eventually the 
majority of ships will carry at least one officer who is conversant 
with this important subject. The two months’ preliminary P. and 
R.T. course was abolished. In its place, a short course of four 
weeks’ duration was instituted, to be held three times a year during 
Home Filcet leave periods (possibly more frequently should it be 
found necessary and practicable). This course is open to executive 
officers of not more than five years’ seniority as lieutenant; to 
lieutenants, R.M.; and to junior (E) officers. These officers will 
normally be lent from their appointments for this purpose. Officers 
who undergo this course will not be required to specialise in P. and 
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R.T. and may volunteer for other specialist branches. Selections 
to specialise in P. and R.T. will be made from volunteers who have 
undergone the short course, and officers thus selected will undergo a 
three months’ course. 


SicnaL Branco REORGANISED. 


A reorganisation of the Signal and Telegraphist branches came 
into operation on January 1, 1934, following the report of an Admir- 
alty Committee on the subject. ‘The recommendations of this com- 
mittee, based on reports from flag and senior officers, indicated 
clearly that higher technical qualifications with increased respon- 
sibility were required. The changes involved the introduction of 
non-substantive rates of pay, and placed the prospects of pay of the 
signalmen and telegraphists on an equivalent basis with those of 
the seaman branch. New titles for the non-substantive ratings 
were introduced, and in March it was announced that badges had 
been approved for these ratings as follows : 


Visual signalman, Ist class, crossed flags, crown above, star below; 2nd class 
(C.P.0.’8 and P.O.’s), crossed flags, crown above ; 2nd class (other ratings), crossed 
flags, one star above, two stars below; 3rd class, crossed flags, one xtar above, one 
star below; traincd operator (V/S), crossed flags, star above; signalman, not T.O. 
(V/S), ordinary signalman and boy, crossed flags. 

Wireless telegraphist, Ist class, wings, crown above, star below ; 2nd claas (C.P.0.’s 
and P.O.’s), wings, crown above; 2nd class (other ratings), wings, star above, two 
stars below ; 3rd class, wings, star above, star below ; trained operator (W/T), wings, 
star above; telcgraphist (not T.0. W/T), ordinary telegraphist and boy telegraphist, 
wings, . 


Warrant Rank Promotions. 


Reductions in recent years have served to slow up considerably 
the rate of advancement to warrant rank, but now that the personnel 
is beginning to expand again after touching ‘“ rock bottom ” it is 
hoped that conditions will improve in this respect. In June, 1934, 
it was notified that the Board had had under consideration the 
regulations for promotion to warrant mechanician, to which no 
promotions had been made since 1926. These regulations, which 
constitute the normal channel of promotion to warrant rank open 
to the stoker branch, have thus been inoperative in practice, and 
to remedy this unsatisfactory state of affairs it was decided to provide 
for a proportion of the vacancies at each future examination for 
warrant rank in the engine-room branch being reserved for mechani- 
cian candidates. Such candidates will be regarded as eligible for 
promotion to warrant mechanician provided they have reached a 
sufficiently high standard in the professional examination and are 
otherwise qualified. The proportion of vacancies reserved will not 
normally exceed 10 per cent. 


SERVICE MARRIAGES. 


During the past year the first marriages in Service chapels have 
taken place under the Marriage (Naval, Military, and Air Force 
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Chapels) Act of 1982, which provided that certain banns of marriage 
may be published and certain marriages may be solemnised in 
Service chapels licensed under the Act. A list of the naval chapels 
so licensed was published in Fleet Orders on March 29, 19384. One 
of the parties to a marriage in a Service chapel must be serving in 
the Regular Forces, or in reserve forces actually called out or 
embodied, or the daughter of a person so qualified. In addition, 
one of the parties to the marriage must have the ordinary residential 
qualification in the parish in which the chapel is situated, unless the 
marriage is by special licence. 


Tue NationaL Maritime Museum. 


An important event of 1984 was the passing into law of the 
National Maritime Museum Act, whereby the long-cherished dream 
of a museum in Great Britain devoted entirely to naval and nautical 
affairs was realised. The Act received the Royal Assent on July 25, 
1984, and by a coincidence the annual meeting of the Society for 
Nautical Research, which had been so intimately concerned with 
the project, was held on the same day. At the meeting, Admiral 
Sir George Hope, the Chairman, said that the new museum, which 
would in time be the most remarkable institution of its sort in the 
world, would be accommodated not only in the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich but in all the buildings recently vacated by the Royal 
Hospital School. 

The cost of adapting and equipping the vacant school buildings 
for the museum, estimated at £29,000, has been very generously 
defrayed by Sir James Caird, who has thus added another to his 
former liberal benefactions in this field, which included £65,000 
towards the restoration of the Victory. The first Board of Trustees 
of the Museum is as follows: Harl Stanhope, Chairman; Mr. R. C. 
Anderson, Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, Sir William Berry, 
Sir James Caird, Captain H. F. David, Admiral Sir George Hope, 
the Earl of Ilchester, Sir Frederick Kenyon, Sir Perey Mackinnon, 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, and Mr. Walter Runciman. 

The post of first Director of the Museum was offered to and 
accepted by Professor Geoffrey Callender, a most worthy choice, 
since he has been identified more than anybody else with, and largely 
responsible for, the creation of the Museum. ‘The appointment is a 
fitting recognition of the indefatigable nature of his labours. On 
taking up the post, he was succeeded as Professor of History and 
English at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, on September 12, 
1934, by Professor M. A. Lewis, who had previously held a similar 
position at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 


Nava. CANTEEN SERVICE. 


The sum of £4,147 6s. 8d. was available for distribution in 
August, 1934, in respect of the surplus revenue accruing to the 
N.A.A.F.I. from naval canteen trading during the year ending 
October 28, 1933. In accordance with the men’s wishes, two-fifths 
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of this sum, £1,658 18s. 8d., was allocated to the Royal Naval 
Benevolent Trust. A sum of £300 was allotted to the Union Jack 
Club, and the balance divided among the various commands for 
distribution for the improvement of recreational facilities and the 
like, as might be decided within each command. 


Navy Week Success. 


The success of Navy Week, 1934, held from August 4 to 11, 
inclusive, was very gratifying, the more so as it had appeared to 
some that ‘‘ saturation point” had been reached in past years and 
that the difficulties of getting into and about the dockyards might 
deter visitors from coming again. But the Navy Week Committees, 
whose work was co-ordinated for the first time from the Admiralty 
under the direction of Rear-Admiral F. L. Tottenham, spared no 
effort to improve the amenities and the facilities at the ports, and 
they had their reward in the increased attendance. 

All records were broken at Portsmouth, the aggregate attendance 
being 155,098, as compared with 127,083 in 1938, an increase of 
28,015. The previous highest aggregate was 149,245 in 1931. At 
Plymouth, the aggregate was 75,785, the third largest figure since 
the inception of Navy Week—87,393 people attended in 1929, and 
80,195 in 1930; the figure in 1988 was 60,039. A record was 
established for the number of cars at Plymouth, of which there 
were 4,552, as compared with 3,483 in 19338. There can be no doubt 
that the dissemination of a knowledge of the Navy in this way is a 
very desirable thing at the present time. 

An audited statement of the Navy Weeks’ Charities Fund for 
1938, published in Fleet Orders on March 29, 1934, showed that the 
net receipts were £12,875 19s. 8d., of which £10,024 12s. 3d. was 
allocated to the men’s charities through the Royal Naval Benevolent 
Trust ; £2,506 3s. to officers’ charities ; and the remainder in grants 
to dockyard and police hospitals and orphanages. 


THe Roya, Marines. 


The age limits for first appointments in the Royal Marines were 
widened for the June, 1934, and subsequent examinations. They 
are now 17} to 19} years, instead of 18 to 19 years as formerly. 
Examinations are held in June and November each year by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

On the night of August 12-18, 1934, the Metropolitan Police 
ceased to be responsible for police duties at Devonport Dockyard, 
and this change completed the transfer of such duties from this 
force to the new Royal Marine Police. he latter had already been 
substituted at Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and Rosyth 
Dockyards, at Portland naval base, and at the victualling yards, ete. 
The number of Royal Marine Police authorised in the 1934 Estimates 
is 884, as compared with 865 in the previous year. 

The appointments of superintendent and chief inspector, Royal 
Marine Police, will in future be filled at Admiralty discretion either 
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by promotion of officers serving in the Royal Marine Police or by the 
appointment of officers on the active list or retired list of the R.N. 
or R.M. Officers on the active list will be required to retire on 
appointment, and officers on the retired list will be subject to medical 
examination. 

Applications may now be made by long-service pensioners of the 
Royal Navy (seamen, stoker, and regulating branches) and of the 
Royal Marines, who are in possession of the long-service and good 
conduct medal and are under 45 years of age, to be enlisted in the 
Royal Marine Police for duty in dockyards and Admiralty establish- 
ments at home. The number of vacancies arising annually is 
limited, and is estimated at about sixty. 


REcRUITING. 


It is satisfactory to learn that recruiting for the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines continues to be satisfactory. The First Lord has 
stated that only one in fourteen of the men who want to join the 
Service to-day can be taken. In September, 1934, the rate of entry , 
through the recruiting offices was as follows : 

Boys, 51 per week; stokers, 2nd class, continuous service, 
86 per week; Royal Marines, 60 per month; ordinary seamen 
(special service), 812 per quarter; ordinary telegraphists (special 
service), 15 per quarter; ordinary signalmen (special service), 
10 per quarter; engine-room artificers, 4th class, 40 per quarter ; 
sick berth attendants (probationers), 85 per quarter; assistant 
cooks, 49 per quarter; assistant stewards, 23 per quarter; black- 
smiths, 4th class, 8 per quarter ; painters, 4th class, 4 per quarter. 

The number of pensioner recruiters was increased from 51 to 56 
in the 1934 Estimates owing to the larger numbers to be recruited. 
Colonel A. 8. Cantrell, R.M., who had been Director of Naval 
Recruiting for four years, retired at his own request on September 1, 
and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Tuke, O.B.E., of 
the Plymouth Division. 


II.—DOMINION NAVIES. 


Tue Roya AustRauiaAN Navy. 


In May, 1934, the Commonwealth Government, who had been 
negotiating for the acquisition of a 7,0U0-ton 6-in. gun cruiser of 
the “ Leander” class to replace the Brisbane (completed in 1916), 
agreed to take over the Phweton, which had been laid down as a 
unit of the 1932 construction programme on July 8, 1938, by Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne. ‘The 
Pheton was renamed the Sydney, after the previous cruiser of that 
name which destroyed the Emden, and she was launched on Sep- 
tember 22, 1934, when Mrs. Bruce, wife of the High Commissioner 
for Australia, performed the naming ceremony. 

The centenary of the State of Victoria which was celebrated in 


ons, South Shields.) 


(Photo by Frank and 


AUSTRALIAN CRUISER SYDNEY. 


Launched at Wallsend-on-Tyne, September 22, 1934, 
(By courtesy of the builders, Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne.) 


H.M. 
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October, 1934, brought togethor an intcresting gathering of warships 
at Melbourne. In addition to the vessels of the Australian Navy, 
there were present the cruiser Sussex, Captain 8. 8. Bonham- 
Carter, D.S.0., which had brought the Duke of Gloucester from 
England ; the New Zealand cruisers Dunedin and Diomede, the 
former flying the flag of Rear-Admiral F. Burges Watson, D.8.0. ; 
and the sloop Hindustan, of the Royal Indian Navy. Three Short 
Rangoon flying boats of No. 203 (I'.B.) Squadron of the Royal Air 
Force also flew from Basra. 


THe Roya Canapian Navy. 


Commodore Walter Hose, C.B.E., retired from the position of 
Chief of the Naval Staff, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, 
on January 1, 1984. He was succeeded by Captain P. W. Nelles, 
R.C.N., the first Canadian-born officer to succeed to this post. He 
entered the Royal Canadian Navy with the first term of cadets in 
1908-09 at the age of 16. 

Paymaster Commander G. A. Youle, O.B.E., R.N., relinquished 
the post of Naval Secretary at the Ottawa headquarters on May 1, 
1934. He was succeeded by Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander 
M. J. R. O. Cosette, R.C.N., the first Canadian naval officer to hold 
this position. The new Secretary was a journalist before joining 
the Royal Canadian Navy as a seaman in 1911. Later he trans- 
ferred to the writer branch, with which he served during the War, 
and was promoted to warrant rank in 1917 and to commissioned 
rank in 1919, 

The Royal Canadian Navy is a closed service to a much greater 
extent than other Dominion forces. All the commands, and most 
of the staff positions, are held by Canadian ofticers, and there is less 
interchange between the R.N. and R.C.N. than is the case with other 
oversea services. The Royal Navy, however, continues to train 
Canadian cadets. 


Tue Roya Inpian Navy. 


The principal event of the past year in regard to the Oversea 
Naval Vorces was the inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy as a 
result of the passing into law of the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 
which gave the full status of a navy to the Royal Indian Marine. 
This Act was passed by the Indian Council of State at Simla on 
September 6, 1934. It provides that the discipline of the Force 
shall be regulated, like that of Dominion Navies, by the British 
Naval Discipline Act, suitably amended to meet local conditions. 
This has replaced the Indian Marine Act of 1887, which had become 
out of date and was limited in its scope to Indian waters. The Bill 
was first before the Indian Legislature in 1928, when it was thrown 
out by one vote, not because there was a majority against it in 
principle, but because members were desirous of making a gesture 
to show their objection to the rule under which the Indian Naval and 
Military Services were reserved from the control of the Legislative 
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Assembly. The administrative task of reconstruction on a combatant 
basis therefore proceeded in anticipation of the passing of the measure 
into law. 

On October 1, 1934, the King-Emperor was pleased to approve 
that the Royal Indian Marine should henceforth be designated 
“the Royal Indian Navy,” and he wished every success to the force 
in its new réle. The Governor-General in Council appointed 
Tuesday, October 2, 1934, as the date on which the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act should come into force. From that date, the 
designation of the Flag Officer Commanding and Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, was altered to ‘‘ Flag Officer Commanding the Royal 
Indian Navy.” Officers, warrant officers, and ratings serving in the 
R.I.M. became officers, warrant officers and ratings of the R.I.N. 
with the rank and seniority that they held in the R.I.M. The 
Admiralty, in congratulating the Flag Officer Commanding on the 
new status of the force under his command, said that they welcomed 
it ‘as a happy augury for the future” and were confident that it 
would ‘inspire officers and men to develop still further the fine 
tradition so long maintained by the Royal Indian Marine.” 

The formal inauguration took place at the Bombay headquarters 
at noon on October 2, when, in the presence of detachments, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Humphrey T. Walwyn read the Order of the Day and 
the reply he had sent to the King-Emperor. Salutes of 31 guns were 
fired at midday by ships of the Indian Navy and shore batteries 
at Bombay and Karachi. At the latter the salute was fired by the 
Cornwallis, sloop, and the King’s message was read to the ship's 
company by Lieutenant-Commander H. P. Hughes Hallett. The 
senior engineer officer of the Cornwallis was the first Indian-born 
engineer officer of the R.I.M., Engineer Lieutenant Dijendra Nath 
Mukerji, who has become the senior Indian officer in the new Royal 
Indian Navy. 

The new sloop Indus is completing for the Indian Navy by 
Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Ltd., at Hebburn-on-Tyne. This vessel 
was launched on August 24, when the naming ceremony was per- 
formed by Lady Walwyn, wife of the Flag Officer Commanding. 
The Indus is of about 1,350 tons displacement, with a designed speed 
of 16} knots. Her armament includes two 4-7-in. guns. The 
Indus is slightly heavier than contemporary sloops in the Royal 
Navy, and her construction has been specially adapted to tropical 
conditions. 

The personnel of the Royal Indian Navy at the time of its 
inauguration was about 120 officers and 1,000 ratings. ‘The effective 
force included one depot ship, the Dalhousie (flagship) ; four sloops, 
the Clive, Cornwallis, Hindustan, and Lawrence ; two patrol boats, 
the Baluchi and Pathan; two surveying ships, the Investigator 
and Palinarus ; and the target-towing trawler Madras. 

Rear-Admiral Arthur K. F. Bedford, C.B., sueceeded Vice- 
Admiral Sir Humphrey Walwyn as Flag Officer Commanding on 
November 16, 1984. 
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New Zeatanp Division, Royan Navy. 


The Report of the Commodore Commanding the New Zealand 
Station for the period ending March 81, 1933, dated on board H.M.S. 
Dunedin at Auckland, September 8, 1983, was issued in 1984. 
On the concluding date of the report there were 460 ratings on the 
active list who had been recruited in New Zealand, and 26 ex-Imperial 
ratings who had been accepted for permanent service in the New 
Zealand Division of the Royal Navy. The ships’ companies were 
completed by 452 ratings loaned from the Imperial Service. Thus 
about one-half the enlisted personnel were New Zealanders and the 
remainder on loan. The report noted that the entry of ratings 
had been restricted for some time to the bare numbers necessary 
to keep the complements of ships and establishments complete, no 
margin being allowed for special courses of instruction, or for ratings 
being attached to the Imperial Service in order to obtain the wider 
experience so desirable. Petty officer G. R. Davis-Goff, appointed 
warrant officer on July 11, 1932, was the first New Zealand rating 
to be promoted to that rank. The strength of the R.N.R., New 
Zealand Division, on March 31, 1988, was: officers, 5; men, 288; 
and of the R.N.V.R., New Zealand Division: officers, list I, 61; 
list II, 17; men, list I, 576; list II, 881. 


South Arrican Nava SERVICE. 


The South African Naval Service ceased to exist on March 81, 
1934, when the minesweeping trawlers Immortelle and Sonneblom 
were paid off and handed over to the Royal Navy. On July 18, 
they were commissioned by Lieutenants H. J. Crossley and J. B. P. 
Stirling, from the cruiser Carlisle, for passage to England, and they 
reached Plymouth on September 26. Here they reverted to their 
former names of Eden and Foyle on being made available for service 
in the Royal Navy, from which they had been lent to South Africa 
in 1921. 

Captain R. Penrose FitzGerald, R.N., retired, relinquished the 
post of Officer Commanding, South African Naval Service, in 1988, 
and in that year the surveying ship Protea was taken over by 
Simonstown Dockyard to be sold as a pleasure yacht. The hydro- 
graphical survey of South African waters is being continued by the 
Union Government by means of their fishery research ship Africana. 
Vessels of the Imperial Navy on the station now undertake the sea 
training of classes of the R.N.V.R. (South African Division). 

The Navy League of South Africa in August, 1934, passed a 
resolution affirming that the Union can most effectively ‘contribute 
towards the task of naval defence by facilitating the entry of South 
Africans into the Royal Navy in numbers to be agreed upon between 
the Union and British Governments, the Union contributing an 
annual sum, to be similarly agreed upon, which shall be proportionate 
to the number of South Africans employed in the Royal Navy under 
agreement between the respective Governments. A conference of 
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the League considered that it should be possible for the Union to 
maintain a body of at least 500 South Africans in the Royal Navy 
under such an agreement. 


III—THE YEAR’S EVENTS. 


It was announced in Parliament on November 7, 1934, by the 
First Lord, that as part of the Silver Jubilee celebrations King George 
hopes to review the Fleet at Spithead on Tuesday, July 16, or should 
the weather on that day be unsuitable, on Wednesday, July 17, 1985. 
The ships which are to take part in the Review will include, in 
addition to the Home and part of the Reserve Flects, certain units 
of the Mediterranean Fleet. His Majesty, in the Victoria and 
Albert, will lead the Fleet to sea for exercises on the forenoon of the 
day following the Review. 

In June, 1984, the Fleet in China added another to its list of 
rescues of people kidnapped by pirates. The s.s. Shuntien, belong- 
ing to the China Navigation Company, was seized by pirates 
between Taku and Chefoo on Sunday, June 17, 1934. The pirates 
looted the ship and escaped in junks, carrying off five British subjects, 
a Japancse, and twenty Chinese. ‘The five British kidnapped 
included Lieutenants J. D. Luce, R.N., of the Osiris, and P. L. 
Field, R.N., of the Oswald, another passenger, and two officers of 
the Shuntien. On discovery of the capture, the aircraft-carrier 
Eagle, which was at Wei-Hai-Wei, proceeded to the vicinity, and 
search was made by her aircraft, which were fired upon from junks 
in a creck half a mile from the sea. ‘he fire was returned, and the 
aircraft dropped a warning bomb and messages in Chinese threatening 
force if the prisoners were not surrendered. ‘This had the desired 
effect, and by 6.30 p.m. on the 20th, the day the aircraft search 
had begun, the British captives were safe on board the destroyer 
Whitshed. 

Boats from H.M.S. Suffolk, Captain Errol Manners, were able 
to take off 60 members of the crew of the British cargo steamer 
City of Cambridge, 7,058 tons, after they had been ashore for three 
days on the exposed south-east bend of the Pratas Reef, South China 
Sea, during a typhoon. The Suffolk went from Hong-Kong to the 
assistance of the vessel, and it was only after unavailing attempts 
to reach her in the rough sea that therescues were effected. 


Cruises Durine 1984. 


The cruises of the Home Fleet followed very much the lines of 
earlier years. A contingent visited West Indian ports during the 
spring cruise, as happened in 1931 and 1932. It parted company 
at Arosa Bay on January 17 and returned to the Azores in the second 
week of March prior to the combined exercises. ‘The contingent 
included the Nelson, Rodney, Malaya, Valiant, Leander, Achilles, 
and Furious, with the leader Kempenfelt and four ‘“ Crusader ”’ 
class destroyers. During the summer cruise a contingent visited 
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Northern European ports, including three in Germany—Stettin, 
by the Leander; Kiel, by the Achilles; and Swinemunde, by the 
Fourth Destroyer Division. 

The combined exercises in the Atlantic between the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets, which began on March 10 and lasted for 
five days, are dealt with in a later chapter. The Admiralty Board 
made an inspection of the combined fleets at Gibraltar from March 
20 to 28, and the Admiralty flag was hoisted in H.M.S. Bryony. 

The squadrons overseas carried out normal cruising programmes 
on their respective stations. A feature of the year, however, was 
the inter-station visits which took place. The first was in connection 
with the conference of admirals at Singapore in the third week of 
January, 1934. The Commanders-in-Chief, China and East Indies 
—Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer and Vice-Admiral M. E. Dunbar- 
Nasmith—were present in their respective flagships, the Kent and 
Hawkins. The Rear-Admirals Commanding Australian Squadron 
and New Zealand Division—Rear Admirals R. C. Dalglish and F. 
Burges Watson—also attended, proceeding to Singapore by passenger 
steamer. 

After this conference, which ended on January 27, Admiral 
Dreyer transferred to H.M.S. Suffolk and made a cruise to Batavia, 
Sourabaya, Bali, Ende, and Port Darwin, where he arrived on 
February 24—the first time for many years that a Commander-in- 
Chief in China had visited Australia. 

On July 2, 1934, Vice-Admiral Dunbar-Nasmith arrived in 
H.M.S. Hawkins at Durban, where he met the Africa Squadron 
under Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans, in H.M.S. Dorsetshire. 
South African ministers were consulted in the naval conversations 
which took place between the Commanders-in-Chief. 

Among the cruises of individual ships was that of the cruiser 
Dragon which took her to Newport, Rhode Island, at the time of the 
yacht races for the America’s Cup in September. Her officers and 
men were afforded special facilities by the American naval authorities 
for seeing the races from the U.S. men-of-war keeping the course 
clear for the yachts. 

Signor Mussolini on September 14 paid an official visit to H.M.S 
London, Captain F. H. W. Goolden, flagship of Rear-Admiral J. K. 
im Thurn, which was at Venice. It was his first official visit to a 
British man-of-war. 

The Mediterranean Fleet under Admiral Sir William Fisher, 
which was visiting Yugoslav ports at the time of the assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia at Marseilles in October, took the 
opportunity to meet the flotilla leader Dubrovnik with his body off 
Spalato on October 14, and rendered appropriate naval honours. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


Another Expedition to the Antarctic was organised in 1934 by 
the Royal Geographical Society. The Admiralty co-operated by 
lending the services of Lieutenant R. BE. D. Ryder, R.N., and 
Lieutenant (E) H. M. Millett, R.N., until about May, 1937, and 
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granting them full pay without allowances from naval funds ; the 
period of their service with the Expedition will count as full time 
for all Service purposes. Lieutenant Ryder had just returned from 
the China Station under sail. A description of the objects of this 
Expedition was given in The Times on June 7, 1934, by Admiral 
Sir William Goodenough. 

Five naval officers who sailed home from the China Station 
arrived at Dartmouth on May 80, 1934, their voyage having taken 
just a year. They were Lieutenant-Commander M. B. Sherwood, 
from the aircraft-carrier Hermes ; Lieutenants G. 8. Salt, R. E. D. 
Ryder, and P. 8. Francis, from the submarines Oswald, Olympus, and 
Otus respectively ; and Surgeon-Lieutenant C. Ommanney-Davis, 
from the sloop Bridgewater. Their voyage was made in the ketch 
Taimoshan, 54 ft. by 12 ft., and they left Hong-Kong on June 1, 
1938, proceeding via Japan and across the Pacific to California and 
the Panama Canal. In February they were shipwrecked at Crooked 
Island, Bahamas, where the ketch was driven ashore, but she was 
re-floated and repaired at Nassau. 

An interesting ceremony indicative of the good comradeship 
between the Services took place at Goojerat Barracks, Colchester, 
on July 11, 1934, when Admiral Sir R. M. Burmester, who com- 
manded H.M.S. Euryalus at the landing at Helles on April 25, 1915, | 
presented the bell of that ship to the 1st Battalion of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers as a permanent memorial of the association of the Navy with 
the Battalion on that historic occasion. Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. 
Watson, commanding the Battalion, invited officers and men of the 
Euryalus at that date to attend as guests at the ceremony, thereby 
cementing still further the bonds of friendship existing between the 
ship’s company and the Battalion. 

The ship’s bell of H.M.S. Canterbury was presented to Canterbury 
Cathedral on June 9, 1934, with appropriate ceremony, by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty at a special service for seafarers. 
Admiral Perey Royds, who commanded the cruiser during the War, 
inaugurated on this occasion a custom of striking six bells in prayerful 
memory of those whose lives are or have been spent atloat. Hence- 
forth, at 11 a.m. every day, a retired or serving sailor will strike six 
bells in the Cathedral, just as a soldier of The Bufis turns a page in 
the Roll of Honour of that Regiment. 

By order of Mr. Swanson, Seerctary of the U.S. Navy, two 
destroyers of the American Fleet escorted the Aquitania into New 
York harbour on May 18 as a tribute to Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, 
who was on board on his way to unveil a memorial plaque in the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis in honour of the late Vice-Admiral 
J. R. Pringle, U.S. Navy, who so effectively co-operated with the 
British naval forces after the United States entered the War. When 
the American destroyers arrived at Queenstown in 1917 Admiral 
Bayly treated them exactly like his own, and Captain Pringle 
became his U.S. Chief of ‘Staff. The friendship fostered there 
in 1917-18 still flourishes between the two great English-speaking 
navies. 

Cuar.tes N. Rosrnson, 
Commander, R.N. 


CHAPTER II. 


Foreien Navies. 


TuE most outstanding feature of 1934 as regards the navies of the 
principal Powers is the revival of interest in the capital ship, and 
renewed activity in the construction of that class of warship by those 
of the greater naval Powers which are not precluded by treaty from 
building new battleships. Far from the advent of aircraft and 
submarines rendering the battleship obsolete, as is so often and so 
ignorantly asserted, it is clearly recognised by the governments and 
naval authorities of all the Sea Powers that they are the basis of 
naval defence, as in our case they are of the whole system of Imperial 
security. 

At the same time it is realised that new forms of attack call for 
new features in the construction and armament of the capital ship 
of to-day. It is here that those Powers which have subscribed to 
the London Treaty, and agreed not to lay down any ships of this 
class before 1936, are at a disadvantage in that they can only patch 
or “ modernise ’’ their old battleships in an endeavour to keep them 
up to date. This is a costly and unsatisfactory process, which, like 
constantly repairing an aged motor car, eventually ceases to be an 
economic proposition. Britain, the United States, and Japan have 
spent huge sums on tinkering with their old capital ships because 
they have agreed between themselves not to build new ones ; mean- 
while those vessels are rapidly becoming not merely obsolete but 
definitely inferior in certain vital characteristics to the newly designed 
ships of France, Italy, and even Germany. 

Curiously, it was the last-named Power which, as pointed out 
in the “Annual ” of 1932, has brought about this position. Her 10,000- 
ton ‘‘ Deutschlands ”’ are so powerfully armed that no cruiser could 
stand up to them for a moment, and so fast that no existing battle- 
ship could bring them to action. In fact, the three British battle 
cruisers Hood, Renown, and Repulse—and possibly the Japanese 
“* Kongo ” class—are the only ships in the world which could com- 
pete with them. There will soon be four, and ultimately there may 
be six of these ‘‘ Deutschlands.” 

France is now building two “ Dunkerques.” These 26,500-ton 
battleships will be faster than the “ Deutschlands ” and more power- 
fully armed than our Renown and Repulse ; therefore we shall only 
have one single ship, the Hood, to match them. 

Italy has followed by building two 35,000-ton battleships which 
will unquestionably be as fast as the French ships and more power- 
fully armed. There will be no ships in the world able to bring them 
to action with any chance of success. 
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TABLE “ A."—Warsuirs ComPLETED, BUILDING, AND APPROPRIATED FOR 
DURING 1934, 
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It will be apparent, therefore, that in this vital matter we have 
seriously handicapped ourselves by subscribing to the clauses in 
the London Treaty relating to capital ships. At best we cannot 
rectify this mistake before 1939. The situation is far more serious 
for us than it is for our partners in the predicament—the United 
States and Japan—because this superiority in battleships relates 
to nearby neighbours with bases close on the flanks of our most 
important trade routes. Two of these neighbours are also greatly 
superior to us in the air, and very strong in torpedo craft and sub- 
marines. The situation in which Britain is placed by the amassing 
of these modern sea and air forces by rivals, however friendly, while 
our own have been neglected, can, therefore, only be described as 
most humiliating. 

Whatever the future designs of battleships, it is clear that the 
10,000-ton 8-inch cruiser has had its day. This unbalanced design 
with its very heavy armamept and its weak shell-like hull is 
another ill-effect of the Treaties. The great naval Powers agreed to 
a maximum cruiser displacement which at once produced a call for 
the maximum number of guns of the largest permitted calibre which 
could be crammed into that displacement. The result has been the 
production of a class of ship which is so badly protected that a duel 
with her own kind would probably have the same result as a fight 
between two armed merchant ships—mutual annihilation. The 
type is too big for fleet work and needlessly large for convoy duties. 
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In the United States naval opinion still clings to the “ biggest of 
everything ”’ idea; but, given a free hand, other Powers would 
probably follow the British policy, which favours rather smaller and 
better-protected vessels. 

The marked superiority of French and Italian flotilla leaders 
over British ships, nominally of the same class, is yet another ill- 
effect of the London Treaty and one which it is to be hoped will be 
abolished as the result of the negotiations to be entered into during 
1935. 
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UNITED STATES. 


In spite of the parlous state of the country’s finances, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is still pressing forward with its naval 
building programme. It has again shown its determination to 
attain ‘‘ parity” with Great Britain by approving in principle 
construction up to the full extent permitted under the Washington 
and London Treaties. This policy was formally adopted when, in 
March, 1984, President Roosevelt signed the bill sponsored by Mr. 
Vinson, Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Although this Bill does not authorise actual expenditure, it allows 
Congress to consider the allocation of approximately $750,000,000 
spread over séven years to meet the cost of 102 vessels, including 
one aircraft carrier, four cruisers, sixty-five destroyers, thirty-two 
submarines, and 1,184 naval aircraft, which, it is asserted, is the 
force required to bring the fleet up to treaty strength. Meanwhile, 
financial provision has been made to lay down four 10,000-ton 
cruisers, one to be armed with 8-inch and the remainder with 6-inch 
guns, the total cost of which will be about $68,000,000. This con- 
struction, together with the fifty odd ships already laid down, 
will, it is reported, entail expenditure of $184,468,000 in 1935 ; 
$92,778,000 in 1986; and $19,871,000 in 1987, in addition to 
$77,133,400 paid during the fiscal year ending June, 1934. 

The Navy Department has also called for estimates for the con- 
struction of two leaders, twelve destroyers, and six submarines, 
and these will be laid down during the year ending June, 1935. 

At the back of all this naval activity there are, clearly, two 
motives—the desire of the “ big navy ”’ party to have a fleet second 
to none, and the intention of the U.S. Government to use its 
programme as a factor in the bargaining prehiinary. to the forth- 
coming Naval Conference. 

Semi-official opinion adheres strenuously to the contention that 
the United States must have big ships to offset its lack of bases 
and the superiority of Britain in the matter of “ fast merchant 
ships capable of being armed.” Japan’s desire to improve her 
position in relation to her naval strength as compared with that of 
the United States, and incidentally Britain, is vigorously resented. 
This situation is not conducive to harmony or to progress towards 
a new naval agreement between the chief Powers ; but it is possible 
that, ultimately, fimance will have a moderating influence on 
American as on Japanese naval aspirations. 


BatTLEsHIPs. 


It is reported that the Navy Department is preparing designs 
for a new battleship, in readiness for the time when the embargo 
on capital ship construction, in force under the London Treaty, 
comes to an end. The design, it is stated, will embody a ship of 
85,000 tons displacement specially armoured against “ air and high 
elevation projectile attacks.’’ Congress is to be asked to vote funds 
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so that construction can be begun at the earliest possible moment, 
ice. December 81, 1986. 

The Idaho, the last of the ‘.. New Mexico ” class of battleships to 
be modernised, was due to complete this process before the close 
of 1984. The work included raising the elevation of the turret 
guns. The other two ships of the class—New Mexico and Mississippi 
—completed their trials after modernisation early in 1984. Admiral 
Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, opposed a proposal to 
modernise the California and Tennessee. It was more important, 
he said, to keep these battleships in commission. 


CruIsERS. 


Fifteen 8-inch 10,000-ton cruisers are complete and in commis- 
sion. Five of these vessels entered service during 1934. In addition 
the Quincy is due to join the fleet in January, 1936, and the 
Vincennes in January, 1937. The last ship of this class to which 
the United States is entitled could not be laid down before 
January 1, 1985, but funds have already been appropriated for 
preparatory work. She will provide the full quota of eighteen of 
these ships completed by January, 1938. 

The four 10,000-ton 6-inch cruisers Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Savannah, and Nashville have been laid down. They are all due 
for completion by the end of 1986; three more cruisers, probably 
of the same type, have been appropriated for. It was originally 
reported that one or more of these ships was to have a landing-deck ; 
but Admiral Standley, in reply to questions on the subject before 
the House Committee on the Navy Appropriation Bill for 1935, 
stated that they had studied such a type but plans were not yet 
completed, and they preferred to put their money into cruisers which 
were needed and the use of which was known. It is understood 
that these four ships will carry fifteen 6-inch guns. 

As the result of tactical and technical investigations, it has been 
decided that torpedo armaments in 10,000-ton cruisers are a mistake, 
because they could not be used effectively, and that they therefore 
merely constitute a source of danger to the ships. In consequence, 
torpedo tubes will not be fitted in any future vessels of the class, 
although they are still to be retained in smaller ships. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


The aircraft carrier Ranger was commissioned in June last, the 
first regular landing on her deck being made by Rear-Admiral 
E. J. King, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Two new carriers, 
the Yorktown and Enterprise, have been laid down at Newport 
News. They will displace about 20,000 tons and are due for com- 
pletion by the end of 1936 and early 1937 respectively. 


Lesser VESSELS. 
The Navy Department is making marked efforts to replace the 
rapidly wearing out destroyer flotillas by newer vessels. Hight 
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flotilla leaders and twenty-four destroyers are now under con- 
struction and will be completed by the end of 1936. In addition, 
there is the later programme of two leaders and twelve destroyers ; 
making ten leaders and thirty-six destroyers in all. ‘The leaders are 
the first of a new class in the U.S. Navy. They will be vessels of 
about 1,850 tons armed with five 5-inch guns. 

Of the new submarines, the Cuttlefish was commissioned in June 
1934 ; the Cachalot joined the fleet earlier in that year ; the Shark 
and Tarpon are due for completion in 1935; and the Porpoise and 
Pike during 1936. The last four are craft of about 1,300 tons surface 
displacement ; the two former are slightly smaller. Six more are 
due to be laid down during the financial year. 

There are also two gunboats of 2,000 tons—the Erie and Charles- 
ton—due for completion early in 1936. 


ORGANISATION. 


The organisation of the U.S. Navy for the fiscal year July, 1934— 
June, 1935 is based on the following ships being kept in full com- 
mission :—14 battleships, 15 heavy cruisers, 10 light cruisers, 72 
destroyers (also 23 in rotating reserve), 54 submarines, 4 aircraft 
carriers, 5 minelayers, 1 airship. These, together with patrol vessels, 
auxiliaries, minesweepers, etc., make up a total of 306 ships. 

The strength of the enlisted personnel is 82,500 men, made up 
of 57,294 in sea-going ships; 8,048 with fleet aircraft ; 2,654 flag 
allowances, transit, sick, etc.; 19,509 not afloat. This number 
will only provide 80 per cent. of full complements for battleships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, and minelayers. Submarines and various 
small craft alone will have full crews. 


OFFICERS, 


Some important changes in high commands took place during 
the early summer of 1934. Admiral Joseph M. Reeves has suc- 
ceeded Admiral David F. Sellers as Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Fleet, 
and has been succeeded by Vice-Admiral Frank H. Brumby as 
Commander, Battle Force. Rear-Admiral Edward H. Campbell 
now commands the Scouting Force, and Henry V. Butler the Aircraft 
Carriers. ‘There have been new appointments to nearly all the other 
sea-going commands. 

Efforts are being made to accelerate promotion and to ensure 
that oflicers will reach the ranks of captain and rear-admiral 
sufliciently young to enable them to have a reasonable length of 
service before going on the retired list. It is stated that under the 
present system there are too many lieutenant-commanders of an 
age when they should be commanders ; for example, the Naval 
Academy class of 1920 who should be lieutenant-commanders at 
the age of 86 will not reach that rank until 1939, at a mean age of 41. 

A Bill has been passed to provide for the retirement of 350 
officers who are found not qualitied for advancement beyond the 
rank of lieutenant-commander. About 600 oflicers who have seven 
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years’ seniority as junior grade lieutenants or fourteen years as 
lieutenants without promotion are to be examined by a selection 
board, and 60 per cent. of the number will be retired on June 30, 
1936. In order to provide more junior officers, all graduates of the 
Naval Academy will, as from 1938, be eligible for commissions. 
Hitherto only the upper half of the graduated classes at Annapolis 
have been granted them. The latest class numbers 606, and is the 
largest since 1930. It includes 74 from the enlisted ranks. 


Loss oF THE FuLTon. 


The gunboat Fulton caught fire in the engine-room on March 14, 
1934, and was completely burnt out. H.M.S. Wishart took off 
180 of the crew by going alongside the burning ship in a heavy swell. 
About 50 more were picked up by 8.8. Tsinan. The wreck was 
towed to Hong-Kong by dockyard tugs. 


Viueet Movements. 


On May 31, 1934, President Roosevelt reviewed the U.S. fleet 
off the entrance to New York harbour. Highty-six vessels steamed 
past the President, who was on board the 10,000-ton cruiser Indiano- 
polis. The review was described as the greatest peace-time 
pageant in American naval history. 

The whole Fleet was due to be transferred from the Atlantic 
back to the Pacific in December, 1934, and was to engage in extensive 
maneeuvres in the Puget Sound—Alaska—Hawaii triangle. This 
concentration of naval force on the western side of America always 
arouses some suspicion, if not alarm, in Japan. 


JAPAN. 


DeatH or ApMIRAL Togo. 


Fleet Admiral Marquis ogo died in Tokyo on May 30, 1934. 
He was Japan’s most famous naval commander and one of the 
greatest Admirals of his time. He first saw service at the age of 
twenty-one in the civil war which resulted in the restoration of the 
Imperial régime. He was promoted to flag rank at the end of the 
war with China at the close of the nineteenth century. In 1903 he was 
given command of the Combined Fleets, and on May 27, 1905, he 
gained an epic victory over the Russian Fleet in the battle of the 
Sea of Japan. On peace being signed he became Chief of the Naval 
Staff. During the Great War he was a member of the Supreme 
Council of War. Admiral Togo received his early nautical training 
in 1878 in the Worcester, where his flag is now a cherished possession. 
He was an Honorary Member of the British Order of Merit. 


Pouicy. 


With a Flag Officer as Prime Minister, Japanese naval interests 
should be well looked after ; all the more so because Admiral Okada, 
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who took office on July 8, also acts as Minister for Overseas A ffairs— 
not to be confused with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Admiral 
Osumi remains Minister of Marine. 

The annual report on the administration of the South Seas 
Mandate, which was duly dispatched to the Japanese Consul-General 
in Geneva in July, for presentation to the League, states that no 
military or naval forces or equipment are maintained in the islands 
and that no military instruction is given to the natives. Order is 
preserved solely by the police. The Consul-General, it is stated, 
was instructed to intimate that, as the islands were entrusted to 
Japan under the Treaty of Versailles, she would not surrender them 
even if called upon to do so when her withdrawal from the League 
becomes effective. 


CapiTaL Suips. 


For several years the modernisation and reconstruction of 
Japan’s battleships and battle cruisers has been proceeding steadily. 
The first to be taken in hand were the three battle cruisers Haruna, 
Kirishima, and Kongo. The effect of the alteration in the case of 
these three ships has been to reduce their speed to about 26 knots, 
and they are now classified as battleships ; but their character has 
not been materially changed. The battleships Fuso, Yamashiro, 
Mutsu, and Nagato have also been dealt with, leaving only the 
Hyuga and Ise to be modernised. It is understood that the work 
carried out includes improvements to under-water and deck pro- 
tection, increased elevation to turret guns, installation of catapults, 
new A.A. armament, new fire and searchlight control gear, and, in 
certain ships, new machinery and boilers. 


Fe New ConsTRUCTION. 


The four new cruisers of the “‘ Mogami” class are in various stages 
of construction. The Mogami was launched on March 18, 1934, and 
the Mikuma on May 81, 1934. The Suzuka was laid down on 
December 11, 1988, and the Kumano on April 4, 1934. The Suzuka 
was launched at Yokusuka on November 20, 1934. These ships are 
to carry fifteen 6-1-inch guns in five triple turrets. As this is the 
same armament as the new 10,000-ton American cruisers, some 
doubt has been expressed as to what will be their actual tonnage ; 
nominally, they are to displace 8,500 tons. It is also reported that 
these ships will have a draught of under 15 feet. 

Of the twelve 1,878-ton destroyers of the 19381 and 1982 pro- 
grammes, nine have been laid down, of which two are completed. 
Following on satisfactory results in building the Hatsuharu, rivetless 
censtruction is to be employed in some of the later destroyers. 

Attention has been called to Japan's efforts to increase the 
number of her torpedo craft without infringing the London Treaty 
by the accident to the Tomozuru. This is one of a new class of 
527-ton craft, officially classified as torpedo boats, four of which 
were authorised in the 1931 programme. The Tomozuru capsized 
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in rough weather off the Goto Islands on March 12, 1934. Of the 
crew of 118 only 18 were saved—all ratings who were extracted 
from the vessel after she had been towed into Sasebo and docked, 
keel up. She has since been righted, and it is reported that she 
will be re-commissioned. Meanwhile a commission has been 
appointed to investigate the stability of all future construction. 
Their inquiry is also to extend to the modernised battleships. The 
Tomozuru carried three 5-inch guns and four torpedo tubes—an - 
enormous armament on such a small displacement. Sixteen more 
of her class are authorised under the 1934 programme, but it seems 
probable that there will now be a tendency to reduce the top hamper, 
which has become a marked feature of Japanese men-of-war, and the 
latest torpedo boats will have a reduced armament. An immediate 
effect of the accident was the appointment of new heads to the 
construction, engineering, and technical departments. 

The Japanese Navy sustained a further loss as a result of a col- 
lision between the destroyers Miyuki and Inazuma on June 29, 1984. 
The accident took place in a dense fog, and the Miyuki’s stern was 
cut off and sunk. Four ratings were killed, two others were missing, 
and many were injured. Although the damaged ship was taken 
in tow she subsequently sank. 

The submarine depot ship Taigei was completed early in 1984. 

According to a Press report, a new type of miniature submarine 
has completed successful trials. This is a craft which displaces 
only 12 tons and has a length of only 82 feet 6 inches. It is elec- 
trically driven by means of 50 storage batteries, the under-water 
speed being about 3-3 knots. The armament consists of one torpedo- 
tube and a machine gun. There is a crew of four. ‘The submarine 
can remain submerged for about three hours. 


FRANCE. 


The Naval Estimates for 1934 amount to 2,742,084,616 francs ; 
this is an increase of nearly 80,000,000 francs on those for 1933, but 
they now include over 50,000, 000 francs for the naval air service, 
the cost of which was formerly met out of the Air Ministry estimates. 
In addition to the above, a sum of 20,000,000 francs has been 
allotted to a special construction programme. This provides for 
shipbuilding, aircraft for coast defence, naval artillery, and under- 
ground reservoirs for oil fuel. Later in the year 595,000,000 francs 
were voted by the Government for oil fuel. According to an article 
in the Echo de Paris by Capitaine de Vaisseau Somborn, 144,000,000 
francs of this vote is to be utilised for the accumulation of oil fuel. 
By 1938, he said, sufficient tanks are to be available to hold 1,500,000 
tons of oil fuel and 1,627,000 tons of Diesel oil. He estimated the 
peace-time consumption at 300,000 tons of oil fuel and 20,000 tons 
of Diesel oil per annum. These figures would have to be multiplied 
by ten for the war-time consumption. 
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New Construction. « 


The 1934 building programme makes provision for one battle 
cruiser, to be named the Strasbourg; one flotilla leader, the Volta ; 
one first-class submarine, the Roland-Morillot ; and one second- 
class submarine, the Aurore. The Strasbourg is to be built at the 
Chantiers de Penhoét St. Nazaire, on the slip vacated by the liner 
Normandie. Her keel was laid on November 26, 1934. She will 
be an improved Dunkerque, and although nominally of the same 
displacement, 26,500 tons, there is reason to believe that she 
will be faster and that the secondary armament will be heavier. 
According to available information, both these ships will be 
particularly well protected. It is reported that the Dunkerque will 
have an armoured belt of 10-8 inches thick extending from the 
foremast quadruple 13-inch turret to the after quadruple 5-2-inch 
turret. The upper armoured deck is 4-9 inches and the lower one 
2 inches thick. A special bulkhead 144 feet from the outer hull is 
designed to give protection from under-water attack. The two 
ships will ultimately replace two of the “ Jean Bart ”’ class, which, 
under the Washington Agreement, are long overdue for scrapping. 
The Dunkerque is due for completion in 1935. 

M. Pietri, Minister of Marine, has informed the Senate that a 
third battleship would be laid down before the London Conference 
took place. He hoped it would not have to be a 35,000-ton ship. 

The last of the 10,000-ton cruisers, the Algérie, is now completed. 
Six 7,600-ton cruisers are in various stages of construction. ‘These 
are improved “ Emile Bertins”; nine 6-1-inch and eight 8-5-inch 
A.A. guns replacing the nine 6-inch and four 8-5-inch A.A. weapons 
in the earlier class. It is also reported that they are to be lightly 
armoured. The Emile Bertin completed her steam: trials in the 
summer and is credited with a sustained speed of 35 knots. 

Six flotilla leaders of the “‘ Triomphant ”’ class were due to join 
the fleet by the end of 1934. The nominal full speed of these vessels 
is 87 knots with 74,000 h.p. ; but recently completed I'rench torpedo 
craft have all greatly exceeded their designed speed and horse- 
power, and it was anticipated that these new leaders will attain over 
40 knots with 100,000-h.p. engines. Armed with five 5-5-inch guns 
and nine 22-inch tubes, they are greatly superior to British leaders, 
which are restricted under certain terms of the London ‘Treaty, to 
which France refused to be a party. 


GENERAL. 


It is reported that the fleet of the First Maritime Region based 
on Cherbourg will in future be augmented at the expense of the 
forces in the Mediterranean. A certain number of cruisers, flotilla 
leaders, destroyers, and submarines are being transferred from 
Toulon and Bizerta. ‘The battleships Provence and Bretagne are 
joining the Second Squadron, based on Brest, and the Lorraine will 
follow them when her modernisation is complete. This concentration 
in the Channel ports is obviously intended to counter the growing 
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menace of Germany’s new navy, especially that of the ‘“ Deutsch- 
land ” class. 

Following on the transfer of naval aircraft from the Ministry of 
Air to the Ministry of Marine, authorised at the end of 1938, the naval 
air service is understood to be made up as follows: ship-borne 
aircraft—five squadrons ; shore-based aircraft—eleven squadrons ; 
naval co-operation (autonomous) aircraft—six squadrons. The 
last-named include three fighter squadrons based at Marignane, and 
three bomber squadrons at Sidi-Ahmed. 

Admiral Descottes-Genon, Commander-in-Chief of the Naval 
Forces in the Far East, died at Shanghai on April 17. In the War 
he commanded the destroyer Spahi; he was wounded during the 
Moroccan campaign of 1926-27 in the bombardment of the Bay of 
Alhucemas ; and he was Chef de Cabinet to M. Leygues, Minister 
of Marine, 1927-28. 


ITALY. 


The Budget for 1984-35 made provision for expenditure amount- 
ing to £19,750,000 at par on the Navy. This is a decrease of 
£2,900,000 as compared with the previous year. But in addition 
to this the Italian Government has decreed a supplementary appro- 
priation of about £5,200,000 for new naval construction, to be 
spread over the years 1935-40. This is intended to make provision 
for a programme of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 

In March it was stated that, in view of the disarmament con- 
versations and as a friendly gesture to other Powers, it had been 
decided not to introduce any new programme of naval construction 
in 1934. Since then, however, the trend.of events has led Sig. 
Mussolini to ridicule the Disarmament Conference, which he regards 
as moribund, and on June 11 an official announcement was made 
which may well have a far-reaching effect in the future. This was 
to the effect that, in order ‘“‘ to give the Italian Navy that organic 
composition which appears indispensable in view of the lack of 
accord about qualitative limitation,” it has been decided to lay the 
keels of two battleships of 35,000 tons. These vessels were laid 
down, one at Trieste and the other at Genoa, on October 28, 1984, 
the anniversary of the Fascist march on Rome, and will be named 
the Vittorio Veneto and Littorio. No details of their design are, as 
yet, available. 


New Construction. 


In celebration of the birthday of Rome, on April 22, 1934, three 
warships were launched. These were the light cruiser Emanuele 
Filiberto Duca d’Aosta, of 6,791 tons, building at the Odero-Terni- 
Orlando works at Legharn, the destroyer Scirocco of 1,450 tons at 
Genoa, and the torpedo boat Astore of 600 tons at Naples. These 
three vessels are typical of Italy's present construction programme. 
The Filiberto is the first of four of an improved ‘“ Condottieri ”’ class. 
The displacement has been increased from the 5,069 tons of the 
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earlier ships, apparently to provide for greater horse-power—110,000 
instead of 95,000. An aircraft catapult is being placed between the 
two funnels. A second ship, the Eugenio di Savoia, belongs to the 
same programme, and two more, the Garibaldi and Duca degli 
Abruzzi, were laid down in 1983. The Muzio Attendolo, of slightly 
less displacement—5,557 tons—laid down in 1931, was launched on 
September 9, 1984, and her sister ship, the Montecuccoli, onAugust 2, 
1934. The Scirocco is one of four vessels which were due for com- 
pletion in 1984. They carry four 4-7-inch guns and six torpedo 
tubes, and are credited with a speed of 88 knots. The Astore and 
her sister ship, the Spica, were also due to complete before the 
end of 1984. It is understood that these small craft are intended 
for coastal patrol work and that they carry a number of depth 
charges. Two more, the Centauro and Climene, have been laid 
down. 


GENERAL. 


In view of the discussions in late years on training in the British 
Navy, and the weight of opinion that experience in small, modern 
ships is of greater value than a reversion to sailing-ship training 
would be, it is of interest to note that the Italian Navy goes in for 
both systems. Training in sail is carried out in the sailing ships 
Colombo and Vespucci and in the sailing brigs at Pola. The Vespucci 
was fitted out last summer to take a hundred cadets from Livorno 
for a three-months’ cruise in the Levant, during which sixty days 
were to be spent at sea. 

At a later stage in their career, officers go to the training flotilla 
based on Taranto. This consists of a leader and twelve destroyers, 
with a captain in command of the flotilla and a commander in 
charge of each division. Lieutenants of three to four years’ seniority 
are given command of the destroyers for about two months, and every 
lieutenant in the Italian Navy is given this invaluable chance to 
show his powers of command and of initiative, which is specially 
encouraged. Every lieutenant also does a period in the Training 
Submarine Flotilla ; but the submarines have more permanent and 
experienced commanders. 

There was much enthusiasm in the Italian Press early in 1984 
on the return of the cruiser-submarines Sciesa and ‘Toti from their 
five-thousand-mile tour of African ports, occupying eighty-four days. 
This achievement is to some extent comparable with that of the nme 
British submarines which made their way out to China between 
1930 and 1982 without escort. The vastly increased mobility and 
endurance of the submarine in recent years is self-evident. 


GERMANY. 


The Budget of the Defence Ministry for 1934-85 shows an increase 
of nearly 33 per cent. on that of the previous year. It amounts to 
about £44,716,000 at par; an increase of about £11,000,000 on 
1933-34. The Navy does not, however, appear to be benefiting to 
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THE GERMAN CRUISER KONIGSBERG, FLAGSHIP OF REAR-ADMIRAL KOLBE. 


Arriving at Portsmouth, July 11, 1934, 
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any abnormal extent by the extra expenditure, and so far there are 
no signs that Germany intends to break away from her obligations 
in the matter of her Fleet, but there is a certain amount of pro- 
paganda in the Press calling attention to the lack of submarines and 
‘aircraft and making comparison with the navies of other Powers. 


New Construction. 


The building programme is proceeding steadily, according to 
plan. The third “ pocket battleship ” was launched at Wilhelmshaven 
on June 30, 1934, and named the Admiral Graf Spee in honour of 
the victor of the Coronel battle. The Admiral Scheer was com- 
missioned for service with all ceremony at Wilhelmshaven on 
November 12, 1984, by Captain William Marschall, who commanded 
U.C. 74, and U.B. 105 in the War. The fourth ship, Ersatz Elsass, 
was due to be laid down before the end of 1984. 

The cruiser Emden, which is undergoing extensive alterations 
at Wilhelmshaven, is due for completion in 1985. The cruiser 
Nurnberg was launched at Kiel on December 8, 1984. 


GENERAL. 


In July German warships paid their first visit to an English 
port since the War when the cruisers Konigsberg and Leipzig, under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Hans Kolbe, visited Portsmouth. 
The rear-admiral and captains paid an official visit to the Admiralty 
and were received by the First Lord and First Sea Lord. Admiral 
Sir John Kelly, Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, lunched on 
board the Konigsberg, the German Ambassador also being present. 
In October, the Deutschland paid a short visit to the Firth of Forth. 

Admiral Friedrich von Ingenohl, who commanded the High 
Seas Fleet during the first six months of the War, died on December 
19, 1988, at the age of seventy-six. He was relieved from his com- 
mand after the Dogger Bank action, and retired in August, 1915. 

The badge of naval officers’ uniform caps has been altered. It 
now takes the form of a silver Nazi badge, an eagle perched on a 
swastika. 


SPAIN. 


The political unrest and financial stringency from which Spain 
is suffering are reflected in the sparsity of attention and money 
given to the Navy. There was considerable gathering of officials © 
for the naval manceuvres and review which took place off the 
Balearic Islands in the summer, but La Libertad, in deprecating this 
display, remarked that it merely showed foreigners the smallness 
and inefficiency of the Spanish Fleet. 

The construction of the 10,000-ton cruisers Baleares and Canarias, 
which were laid down at Ferrol in August, 1928, has been retarded 
repeatedly. The Canarias was due for completion before the end 
of 1934; the Baleares was expected to be completed some time in 
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1985. Four flotilla leaders of 1,500 tons are also under con- 
struction. 

The sailing training ship Juan Sebastian de Eleano, which made 
an extensive cruise with forty midshipmen to South American ports 
early in the year, left Spain again in August for a cruise to the 
Mediterranean and India. Her ports of call included Malta, Haifa, 
Colombo, and Madras. The Elcano is a four-masted schooner 
equipped with Diesel engines, and, in addition to the midshipmen 
under training, carries sixteen officers and instructors as well as 
the captain. 


OTHER CONTINENTAL NAVIES. 
DENMARK. 


New ships building for the Danish Navy during 1934 were the 
Ingolf—a sloop of 1,180 tons armed with two 4:7-inch guns and 
having a designed speed of 15 knots—which is now completed ; and 
three torpedo boats—the Glenten, Hogen, and Ornen—of 285 tons, 
armed with two 3-5-inch guns and six torpedo tubes, and having a 
designed speed of 27:5 knots ; they are also fitted to lay mines and 
drop depth charges. 


Estonia. 


In 1983 Estonia sold the most powerful ships in her Navy, the 
destroyers Lennuk and Vambola, to Peru. At the time they were 
regarded as being unsuitable for local defence. It is reported that 
a sum of 9,000,000 kronen has been voted for a construction pro- 
gramme to include two submarines, three or four destroyers or 
coastal motor boats, and twelve bombing aircraft. 


GREECE. 


There was a marked increase in the Naval Budget for 1933-34, 
mainly to provide payment for the destroyers built in Italy. It 
was announced in April last that the next two destroyers are to 
be built in the naval arsenal ; they have since been laid down at 
Salamis. 

These latter form part of a projected programme to be spread 
over a term of years. ‘This programme is divided into four sections, 
each of which will include two destroyers. In addition, a light 
cruiser is proposed in section “ B,” and submarines and other vessels 
in sections ‘‘ B” and “ D.” The programme would also make pro- 
vision for bringing Salamis arsenal up to date and for the 
re-organisation of the coastal defence. 


NETHERLANDS. 


_ The second-class cruiser building for the East Indies Station 
originally known as the Celebes has been renamed the De Ruyter, 
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and the destroyer previously known as the De Ruyter is to be 
renamed the Van Gendt. 

The submarines K.XV and K.XVII have been formally taken 
over by the Ministry of Marine. 

A National Cruiser Fund has been organised by the people of 
Batavia with the object of collecting funds to present a new cruiser 
to the Queen of the Netherlands. 


Norway. 


A sum of 2,000,000 kronen has been nominated for 1984-35 
for new construction and modernisation of warships. The question 
of modernising the existing coast defence vessels was suggested, 
but it was decided that they are too old to justify it ; it is, however, 
under consideration to modernise the three destroyers of the 
“ Draug’”’ class. 

The newly built minelayer and training ship Olav Trygvason 
has relieved the old coast defence ship Tordenskjold for instructional 
duties. The Trygvason displaces 1,920 tons and has a maximum 
speed of about 20 knots with 6,000 h.p. Her propelling machinery 
consists of two Diesel motors with electric transmission and two 
geared turbines. For full speed the electric motors and steam 
turbines work together. ‘The armament consists of four 4-7-inch 
Q.F. guns, one 8-inch A.A. gun, and two machine-guns. The ship 
has a radius of action at 14 knots of 8,000 miles. 


Ponanb. 


It is proposed to develop the shipyard of Gdynia so that naval 
and merchant shipping can be built in Poland. New construction 
at the port is at present limited to one minesweeper ; but it has 
been decided that three of the six new submarines to be built shall 
be put in hand at Gdynia. In addition, a minelayer is being built 
in France, and three more minesweepers are in hand—one at Danzig 
and two at Modlin. 

The construction of two destroyers is also contemplated. 


PortTuGat. 


The submarine Delfin was launched from Vickers-Armstrong 
yard at Barrow on May 1, 1934. ‘Two more vessels, the Espadarte 
and the Golfinho, of the same class, were launched from this yard on 
May 80. These craft are similar to the British “L” class. They 
displace about 870 tons, and have a speed of 16 knots on the surface. 
oe armament consists of one 4-in. gun and six 21-in, torpedo 
tubes. 

Two new destroyers are being built at Lisbon to replace those 
completed earlier in the year and sold to Colombia. 

Both the sloops building in Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie’s yard have 
been launched ; a second-class sloop is building at Lisbon. 
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Sovist Union. 


The rapprochement of France to the Soviet Union during the 
past year, which has led to the introduction of the latter to member- 
ship of the Assembly of the League of Nations, is further reflected 
by a Soviet Naval Mission to France and negotiations for building 
four 7,000-ton cruisers and four destroyers in French shipyards. 
The Mission visited Brest and Toulon and was entertained at the 
Prefecture Maritime of the latter port. 

Italy also appears to be taking an interest in potential orders 
from Russia, and it is understood that an Italian Mission visited 
Moscow in May last to study the Soviet Defence Forces, and that 
it afterwards visited the Black Sea Fleet. Two coastal patrol boats 
building at the Ansaldo Shipyard, Genoa, were launched on 
August 18, 1934. ; 

The Soviet Naval authorities have a strong predilection for 
salvaging sunken warships, and orders have been given to raise the 
three submarines Narwal, Kachalot, and Kit sunk in the Black 
Sea in 1918. It is proposed to recondition these craft and that they 
shall reinforce the Black Sea Fleet ; but it is almost inconceivable 
that, in view of their long immersion, they can be made efficient. 

The Baltic Fleet paid a visit to the port of Gdynia in September. 
This was in return for the visit paid by the Polish destroyers Burza 
and Wicher in July, 1934. 

It is reported that the local forces at Vladivostok have been 
reinforced by eight to twelve submarines. 


SwEDEN. 


The proposed Naval Budget for 1934-85 amounted to 34:9 million 
kronen. Speaking on naval policy, Admiral Lybeck, Chief of the 
Naval Staff, said there were two problems which required to be 
solved—the immediate completion of replacement construction as 
regards defence vessels, and a removal seawards of coast fortresses, 
particularly at Stockholm and Karlskronen. He advocated imme- 
diate replacement construction in the case of the Oscar II, which is 
thirty years old, and remarked that even the three latest coast 
defence vessels Sverige, Drottning Victoria, and Gustav V are 
nearing the age limit. 

The Admiralty have produced plans for a new defence vessel, 
the main features of which are: displacement, 7,685 tons ; over-all 
length, 426 feet 6 inches ; speed, 22-5 to 23 knots; armament, four 
28-cm., twelve 12-cm., ten or twelve 25-mm. guns, and eight to ten 
light guns ; director control ; two armoured decks ; oil fuel. The 
ship is to have an elevated forecastle to about midships, and a small 
central superstructure. The four 28-cm. guns will be mounted in 
twin turrets forward and aft, as in the Sverige. The 12-em. guns 
will also be mounted in pairs and so placed that eight can fire on 
the broadside. It is estimated ‘that the ship will take four years to 
construct, and will cost 27-3 million kronen. 

The hangar-cruiser Gotland was commissioned for trials on 
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August 14, and is reported to have attained a speed of 28 knots. 
She is to carry eight seaplanes, and is armed with six 6-inch guns. 
The Gotaverken Shipbuilding Company are building another war- 
ship, the destroyer Goteborg. A second destroyer is also building, 
at Karlskrona. 

The Swedish Fleet was engaged in comparatively extensive 
exercises on both the east and west coasts in July, 1934. These 
were designed to test certain of the local defences and to investigate 
the attack and defence of merchant shipping. Submarines and 
aircraft took part in the exercises. 


TURKEY. 


The President has given provisional sanction for a sum of about 
£7,500,000 to be allocated to new construction. It is reported that 
Turkey aspires to build two 10,000-ton cruisers—possibly pocket 
battleships of the German type, and some leaders, mine-sweepers, 
and auxiliary vessels. A Naval Mission has been visiting the United 
States and Japan, and it is further reported that a considerable 
proportion of the construction programme may be undertaken in 
the latter country. Actually there is no new construction in hand, 
but on being informed by Greece—in accordance with treaty agree- 
ment—that she was laying down two destroyers, Turkey notified 
her neighbour of a programme of ten submarines. 

The battle cruiser Yavouz (ez-Goeben) took part in exercises 
carried out by the Turkish Fleet in the Sea of Marmora in August. 

A naval port and dockyard are being constructed at Goleuk in 
the Gulf of Ismail. 

The distinguishing colours on officers’ uniforms to designate the 
various branches are now worn in the form of patches or tabs on 
the coat collar instead of, being inserted between the gold lace 
stripes. 


YuGosLavia. 


The latest and most important addition to the Navy, the British- 
built flotilla leader Dubrovnik, took the late King Alexander on 
his ill-fated visit to France in October, and had the melancholy 
duty of conveying his body home after his assassination. 

Lack of funds has held up the programme of construction 
approved at the beginning of 1933 and given in detail in last year's 
“ Annual.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
ARGENTINE. 


The two Argentine cruisers, Venticinco de Mayo and Almirante 
Brown, built by the Odero-Terni-Orlando firm at Leghorn and 
Genoa respectively, and the completion of which was referred to 
in the notes on Foreign Navies in the ‘‘ Annual” for 1932, have 
now been in service for some time. We have the authority of the 
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Argentine Minister of Marine for saying that ‘the authorities of 
the Navy and their Staff are satisfied with the behaviour of these 
vessels.” Since they reached the Argentine they have been in full 
working order without having given any trouble. 

New construction is confined to a projected programme of small, 
fast vessels for coastal work and the suppression of smuggling. 
These craft, it is stated, will be improved ‘“‘ M”’ class (ez-German 
minesweepers) now used by the Argentine Navy, of slightly larger 
displacement but carrying the same armament of three 75-mm. 
guns. 

The coast defence ship Garibaldi, built at Ansaldo, Italy, in 1895, 
has been struck off the effective list. A sister ship, the Belgrano, 
was converted to act as a submarine tender in 1980, and another 
ship of the same class, the Pueyrredon, has been extensively repaired. 

The training ship Presidente Sarmiento, in the course of an 
extensive visit to European waters last summer, called at Ports- 
mouth. This was her thirty-fourth annual cruise. 


Braz. 


The modernisation of the battleship Minas Geraes has been 
completed. The ship has been fitted with new Thornycroft boilers 
and the bunkers have been converted to oil-fuel tanks. The cylinders 
of the main engines have been re-bored, and machinery generally 
has been overhauled. The twelve 12-inch guns have been given 
increased elevation and eight A.A. machine-guns have been mounted. 

Tenders have been called for for an extensive building pro- . 
gramme to be spread over twelve years. This provides for two 
cruisers, nine destroyers, six submarines, and certain auxiliaries ; so 
far the construction of the nine destroyers only has been authorised. 
Three are to be built at the naval dockyard on the Ilha das Cobras ; 
the remainder will, it is understood, be ordered from British firms. 

The training ship Almirante Saldanha, built by Messrs. Vickers- 
Armstrong, was formally handed over to her commanding officer 
on June 11, 1934, and arrived at Rio in the following October. 

Effect, has been given to the retirement scheme mentioned in 
last. year's ‘‘ Annual,” and the list has been cleared of a number of 
older officers, thereby facilitating promotion and instilling new life 
into the service. 

A new Naval Air Service Instructional School has been com- 
pleted, and this branch of the Brazilian Navy is developing con- 
siderable efticiency with its British-built aircraft. 


CHILE. 


The Chilean Fleet is the victim of drastic economy following on 
the political unrest of recent years. The battleship Almirante 
Latorre, which had an extensive overhaul and refit in Devonport 
Dockyard four years ago, has been laid up in reserve, and the 
personnel of the Navy has been greatly reduced. 

The Ministry of Marine and the Staff College are both now 
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established at Valparaiso. This at least has the advantage that the 
centres of naval administration and study are clear of the atmosphere 
of political intrigue and controversy of Santiago. The good effects 
of this policy are already to be seen in the greatly improved discipline 
in the Fleet. 

The United States Naval attaché to Chile has been withdrawn, 
and his duties are now performed by the attaché at Buenos Aires. 


CoLomBIA. 


Two destroyers which were built at Lisbon by Yarrow have been 
purchased from Portugal. They are the Tejo, which has been 
renamed the Antioquia, and the Douro, renamed the Calvas, both 
after provinces in Colombia. The ships are of 1,282 tons displace- 
ment, armed with four 4-7-inch guns and eight 21-inch torpedo 
tubes, and have a designed speed of 86 knots. They are manned 
by crews of retired British officers and ratings who have volunteered 
for and been given permission to accept service under the Colombian 
Government. 


Perv. 


The small cruiser Bolognesi, which with her sister ship represents 
the biggest unit in the Peruvian Navy, is being fitted with new 
Yarrow boilers, which have been sent out to Callao. 

The most modern vessels in the fleet are two ez-Russian destroyers 
captured by British forces in the Baltic in 1918 and transferred to 
Estonia, from whom they were purchased in 1938. These now 
bear the names of Almirante Guisse and Almirante Villar. 

Two shallow-draught river gunboats are being built by the U.S. 
Electric Boat Company. 


Uruauay. 


Orders have been placed with an Italian yard in Genoa for the 
construction of three small patrol boats. These appear to be 
intended mainly for the suppression of smuggling. 

The small Uruguayan fleet is another victim of political incon- 
sistency and does not appear to be in a very flourishing state. 


ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 
Mancuukvo. 


Two gunboats of 265 tons were built in Japan and completed 
during 19384. Two older gunboats and two 56-ton river craft con- 
stitute the rest of the Manchukuo Navy. 


Persia. 


The two sloops Palang and Babr, which are the principal units of 
the new Persian Navy, visited Karachi on January 24, 1934. 
Three motor vedette boats are building in ‘Italy. These are 
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much smaller craft than the six motor gunboats of the “ Charokh ” 
class already completed. They will displace 28 tons and be 68 feet 
long, and are due for delivery early in 1935. 


Sram. 


Three 55-foot coastal motor boats are being built for Siam by 
Messrs. Thornycroft and aré due for delivery during the first quarter 
of 1935. 

The hulls of two destroyers have been ordered from the Cantieri 
Naval Riunite of Trieste. Their gun armament will be supplied . 
by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong, and the torpedo armament by 
Bofors of Denmark. 

E. ALTHAM, 
Captain, C.B., R.N. 


CHAPTER III. 
RewativE Nava STRENGTH. 


THE events of 1984 constituted a curious commentary on the London 
Naval Treaty of 1980, as an instrument of limitation. The largest 
volume of shipbuilding for many years was begun in the United 
States, and a fair amount of new tonnage elsewhere, yet. all was 
“in accordance with the Treaty.’ Still more new construction 
can be undertaken by the United States within the so-called 
“limits” of the Treaty.* In contrast, the British programme of 
1984, which represented merely a continuation of the modest annual 
replacements which had been in progress since 1980, was, as the 
First Lord indicated in his speech on the Estimates on March 12, 
1934, substantially all that the Treaty allowed. He said :— 


I want to make it perfectly clear to the House that, by the end of 1936, we shall 
have the full cruiser tonnage that we can have by that date. Included therein will 
be the full amount of new tonnage which is allowed by the Treaty. . . . It is true 
that in destroyers we shall be short, by a little over 60,000 tons, of the under-age 
tonnage that we might have had under the Treaty. In regard to submarines we 
shall only be short of about 4,000 tons of the under-age tonnage that we might have 
had under the Treaty. There is no deficiency in the total permitted tonnage in 
either category. To sum up: By the end of 1936, in all categories we shall have 
the full tonnage that we are allowed by the Treaty.t 


The explanation of this contrast is that the London Treaty, 
while essentially one of limitation for Great Britain, and to a lesser 
extent for Japan, left the other signatories with such wide margins 
for expansion as to constitute no real limitation at all. The result 
may be seen in a comparison of the principal navies as they stood 
on Janyary 1, 1980, the month in which the Conference met, and 
on January 1, 1935, respectively. In regard to completed cruisers, 
the positions were as follows :— 


* “During the past year work was started on 24 vessels for the U.S. Navy, bring- 
ing the number under construction to 70. When this construction is completed 
within the next 30 months, the U.S. Navy will still be short by 78 ships of the full 
treaty strength.”—Mr. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy, in his Annual Report, 
December, 1934. 

+ By “new tonnage ” is meant the amount of new ships allowed to be completed 
during the period of the Treaty, which in the case of cruisers was limited to 91,000 
tons. By “under-age tonnage ’’ is meant tonnage within the age limits of sixteen 

ears for cruisers, twelve years for flotilla leaders and destroyers, and thirteen years 
for submarines. In the “ full tonnage ”’ in all categories which the First Lord referred 
to, he included those ships which will be over the age limits for their particular classes 
and which will therefore be obsolete. 
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Cruiser STRENGTH, 1930 anv 1935, 


[Great Britain. tain U.S.A. Japan. | France. H Italy. 
January 11,1930. 19 29 14 12 
January 1, 1935 26 31 18 24 
es ails ——|- =~ 
Increase or Decrease —4 ae +7 | +2 | +4 +12 
! 


Whereas the British cruiser fleet has been scaled down to fifty 
ships in accordance with the offer made before the opening of the 
London Conference of 1930, every other fleet shows an inercase 
in cruisers, and those of Italy have doubled in number. 

Figures compiled by the United States Naval Institute and 
published in the Proceedings of that body, bring out this point even 
more strongly, as will be seen from the following :— 


CrvuiseR TonnacEk, 1930 anp 1934, 


Great Britain. | U.S.A. | Japan. | France. Italy. 
June 1, 1930. Ships . : 54 13 29 at 11 
Tonnage . 327,111 100,500 | 166,815 | 81,800 | 60,971 
August 1, 1934. Ships i 51 | 24 34 18 24 
Tonnage . 342,856 | 202,950 | 216,895 | 157,737 | 156,319 


A comparison of these figures of tonnage indicates that whereas 
those of Great Britain were increased by 1 per cent. (due to the 
completion of heavier ships, the number of vessels being less), those 
of Japan were increased by 18 per cent., those of France by over 
19 per cent., those of the United States were more than doubled, 
and those of Italy were 24 times what they were at the signing of 
the Treaty. When the strength of British cruisers was reduced to 
fifty as a gesture to the world, the limitation was accompanied by 
definite conditions, one of which was ‘“‘ that the Powers reduce 
correspondingly their projected programmes.” * The facts show 
that they have not done so; but on the contrary are now possessed 
of forces much stronger, both absolutely and relatively, than was 
the case in 1930. 


CapitaL Suips. 


Seven battleships were building or authorised in Continental 
navies at the end of 1934, an increase of three compared with a 
year earlier. The additions were one ship for France, the Stras- 
bourg, laid down on November 26, 1934, and of similar type to the 
Dunkerque ; and two for Italy, the Vittorio Veneto and Littorio. The 
Italian ships are being built up to the maximum of 35,000 tons each 


* First Lord’s Statement, July 2, 1930. Cmd. 3620. 
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allowed by the Washington Treaty of 1922, and are the only ships 
of such tonnage to be begun by any Power since the Nelson and 
Rodney were allowed to be built by Great Britain in 1922, to balance 
her fleet after the retention of post-Jutland vessels by the United 
States and Japan. France and Italy, in beginning the construction 
of two battleships each, are exercising rights granted them under 
the Washington Treaty, and continued in the London Treaty, to 
lay down one ship each for replacement purposes in the years 1927 
and 1929. Hitherto these rights have been in abeyance. Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan, on the other hand, have 
agreed under the London Treaty not to lay down until after 1936 
any of the replacement tonnage allowed for them in this category 
of vessel. 

As the Nelson and Rodney took 44 years to build, it may be 
1941 before any of these Powers have a new battleship in service, 
unless the rate of construction is speeded up. Allowing four years 
for construction, the two French battleships should be completed, 
the Dunkerque in 1936, and the Strasbourg late in 1938. The two 
Italian ships should also be ready for service towards the end of 
1938. By that time, Germany should have completed her squadron 
of four small battleships of the ‘ Deutschland ” class, of which the 
name-ship was completed in 1983, the Admiral Scheer is due for 
completion in 1935, the Graf Spee (launched in 1984) is due to 
follow her in 1936, and the Ersatz-Elsass in 1988. 

France may, if she wishes, build a third battleship by way of a 
replacement for the France, which was sunk after grounding in 
Quiberon Bay on August 25, 1922, and which was one of the capital 
ships allowed to be retained by her under the Washington Treaty. 
Except for this, both France and Italy, as signatories to Part I. 
of the London Treaty, have agreed to defer until after 1936 the con- 
struction of the new tonnage which had been allowed them for the 
years 1931 to 1933 inclusive. The position in January, 1987, 
therefore, when Great Britain is permitted under the London Treaty 
to resume battleship construction, may be that Germany will have 
four ships (10,000 tons); France, two or three ships (26,500 tons 
or larger); and Italy, two ships (35,000 tons), built or building. 
By 1987, too, each of these Powers will be eligible if they wish to 
begin more ships. Failing an international agreement to limit 
the size and power of individual vessels, the replacement of the 
British battle fleet which must begin in 1987 will be very costly. 
Yet, as Lord Beatty has said, “‘ It is on the battle fleet that our 
whole Imperial security must finally devolve,” and from the financial 
standpoint it is important to remember, as has been emphasised 
in the United States, that something like 85 per cent. of shipbuilding 
expenditure goes in wages. 

An analysis of the possibilities of French construction in capital 
ships was made by M. Jacques Stern, the rapporteur, in the pre- 
amble to the French Navy Estimates issued on November 26, 1984. 
By the terms of the Washington and London Treaties France has 
the right to complete, before December, 1936, 105,000 tons of 
capital ships. The Dunkerque and Strasbourg account for 58,000 
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tons, leaving 52,000 tons in hand. M. Stern shows that this enables 
France to build two more ‘‘ Dunkerques ” of 26,000 tons each before 
1937, or if necessary to decide on the building of two battleships 
of 35,000 tons: He added :—“ The first could be laid down at once. 
The second could be ordered now and the manufacture of its com- 
ponents could begin; the ship would be effectively laid down after 
January 1, 1937.” M. Stern expresses the view held by some 
French experts that “the institution of the 85,000-ton ship as the 
standard type in the Mediterranean is wanton and unnecessary,” 
but says that Italy “has always followed American naval policy 
closely, and the United States has always insisted on the big ship.” * 


A Commerce Protection STANDARD. 


A comparison of relative strength in regard to battle fleets is 
fairly simple. In pre-War days the country felt reasonably secure 
if its capital ships (with their proper quotas of light craft) were 
approximately equal to those of any other two Powers, and during 
the War the 60 per cent. superiority over Germany made possible 
the control of the North Sea, the main theatre, and was the founda- 
tion on which all other operations of the Allies depended. But 
there is much more in naval strength than is represented by the 
battle fleet, and the question of what should be the standard of 
strength in other types is not easy to determine. What number 
of cruisers, for example, ought Great Britain to possess to ensure 
protection to the 80,000 miles of sea routes operated by her mer- 
chant ships ? 

Until just before the opening of the London Conference of 1980, 
it was part of the policy of the Admiralty and the Government 
that cruisers for commerce protection could not be assessed merely 
by what other Powers might have, but rather by the work required 
of them on the trade routes. Two ex-First Lords may be cited on 
this point. Mr. L. 8. Amery, who was a member of the Board at 
the time of the signing of the Washington Treaty, has said :— 

Throughout the negotiations which led to that treaty, Lord Balfour, Lord Lee, 
and Lord Beatty were absolutely firm on one point, namely, that there should be no 
numerical limitation of our cruiser strength because our cruiser strength is some- 
thing which cannot be fixed with reference to the cruiser strength of others, but only 
with reference to our own needs in regard to patrolling the highways of the ocean. 
(Hansard, House of Commons, March 12, 1934.) 


Similarly, Lord Bridgeman, when First Lord, speaking at the 
R.N.V.R. (Auxiliary Patrol) Club in March, 1926, said :— 


The programme the Government laid down was the minimum programme for the 
safety of this country on the one-Power standard to which we were committed. 
There was always a little danger in talking about the one-Power standard. That 
only existed in regard to battleships and ships of large size. It would be a very 
dangerous thing for this country to allow it to be thought that we could be satisfied 
with a one-Power standard in cruisers, for example. In cruisers we wanted to feel 
that we were, at any rate, superior to other countries and were able to afford pro- 
tection for our trade. (Zhe Times, March 19, 1926.) 


Any comparison of the extent of the British oversea trade 
routes with those of other Powers will show that the numbers of 
* The Times, November 27, 1934. 
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cruisers possessed by those Powers is out of all proportion to the 
work required of them for the protection of commerce. 


Present Cruiser Torats. 


The cruiser totals of the Powers at the end of 1984 showed 
that the number of British cruisers had been reduced during that 
year from 58 to 50; that no change had taken place in those of 
Japan (81) and Italy (24) ; that France had added one ship, making 
a total of 18; and that the United States had increased from 22 
to 26. The output since the War is shown in the accompanying 
tabular statement, which illustrates the regularity of Japanese 
construction up to the time of the Treaty, the falling off in British 
construction after 1929, and the activity since that date in the 
United States and Italy :— 


CruisErs CoMPLETED FOR THE PRinciPpaL PowEss. 


T 
Great Britain. U.S.A. Japan. France. Italy. 
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British Cruiser STRENGTH. 


In the early part of the year, the total of British cruisers stood 
at 58, including ships paid off for disposal, but still retained in the 
Navy List. Two vessels were passed into service during the year, 
the Orion and Neptune, and the following were scrapped :—Comus 
and Champion (completed 1915), Cambrian, Canterbury, and 
patie (completed 1916). The present total of fifty is made up 
as follows :— 


s c ** class, completed 1916-1922, 3,895-4,290 tons, four or five 6-inch guns. 15 
Searate end Adelaide (Australian Navy), 1916-1922, 5,120 tons, eight or nine 

-inch guna 2 . . * . : 2 : . . . 
“ D” claas, completed 1918-1922, 4,850 tons, six 6-inch guns i ‘ 
“E” class, completed 1926, 7,550-7,580 tons, seven 6-inch guns. 2 3 
“‘ Hawkins ” class, completed 1918-1925, 9,700-9,996 tons, six or seven 7-5-inch 


“County "’ class, completed 1928-1930, 10,000 tons, eight 8-inch guns 
“ York ” class, completed 1930-1931, 8,400 tons, six 8-inch guns 
“* Leander ” class, completed 1933, 7,000 tons, eight 6-inch guns 


_ 
tom pow; 


Total 


1Sl— 
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On January 1, 1985, out of this total of fifty cruisers, 16 had 
passed beyond the official age limit of sixteen years, and 84 were 
within that limit. During 1935, the proportion of over-age ships 
will remain at 16, for while six new cruisers are due for completion, 
at the other end of the scale six now on the list and which were 
completed during 1919 will reach their age limit. 


Firry Cruisers UNATTAINABLE. 


Some time before December 81, 1936, the cruiser strength of 
the Royal Navy must be reduced again from 50 ships to 49, if the 
London Naval Treaty is to be adhered to. It may be as well to 
explain how this comes about. It is entirely due to sanguine 
expectations on the part of the Government of 1929-80 not having 
been realised. Under the London Treaty, cruisers are divided 
into two categories :—(a) Those with guns of more than 6.1 in. 
(155 mm.) calibre ; (b) Those with guns of less than 6.1 in. (155 mm.) 
calibre. In category (a) the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
allowed 146,800 tons. This tonnage had already been invested 
in 15 cruisers carrying 8-in. guns, before the Conference of 1980, 
and no more are allowed to be begun during the lifetime of the 
Treaty. Actually, their aggregate tonnage is a little short of that 
oe by 2,830 tons, but this amount is not transferable to category 
(b). 

The tonnage allowed in category (b)-is 192,200. The amount 
of new construction allowed to be completed in this category during 
the term of the Treaty was restricted to 91,000 tons.* Originally, 
it was intended to build 14 ships within this tonnage quota— 
9 “ Leanders ’’ of about 7,000 tons, and 5 “ Arethusas ”’ of about 5,200 
tons. In November, 1938, owing to developments in design abroad, 
it became necessary to build two larger cruisers, the “ Southampton ” 
(ex-‘ Minotaur ”’) class, of about 9,000 tons, and the programme of 
1933 was therefore altered from one “Leander” and three “ Are- 
thusas”’ (four ships) to two “Southamptons ”’ and one “Arethusa ” 
(three ships). Consequently, on December 31, 1936, there will be 
only 18 cruisers of London Treaty designs instead of the 14 con- 
templated. ‘Their aggregate tonnage will be 90,500. 

Towards the balance of tonnage allowed in category (b) there 
will be only 7 cruisers within the age limit on December 81, 1936. 
They are :—two “ Emerald” class (completed 1926) ; three “ D” 
class, the Durban (completed 1921), Despatch and Diomede (com- 
pleted 1922); one “CC” class, the Capetown (completed 1922) ; 
and the Adelaide (Australian Navy) (completed 1922). The tonnage 
of these seven ships amounts to 38,980. Adding the 90,500 tons 
of new building to the 38,980 tons still remaining within the age 
limit, we get 20 cruisers of 129,480 aggregate tons towards the quota 
of 192,200 tons allowed, a deficiency of 62,720. This will be made 
up by the retention of 14 cruisers over the age limit. They are five 
of the “ D” class, aggregating 24,250 tons ; four of the “ Carlisle ” 


* Article 20, clause (a). 
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class, 16,800 tons; and five of the “‘ Ceres” class, 21,450 tons, a 
total of 62,500 tons. 
The following table summarises the position :— 


BritisH Cruiser Strenctu, DecemBerR 31, 1936. 


Category (a), 8-in. Gun Cruisers. Tonnage Allowed 146,800. 
Tonnage Effective :—2 Norfolks 19,750 tons 
2 Yorks 16,640 ,, 
4 Londons 38,960 ,, 
5 Kents 48,900 ,, 
2 Australias 19,720 ,, 
Total . 15 ships 143,970 tons, 143,970 


Shortage . z a 5 2,830 

Category (b), 6-in. Gun Cruisers. Tonnage Allowed 192,200 
Tonnage Effective :—2 Southamptons 18,000 tons 
3 Arethusas 16,200 ,, 


8 Leanders 56,300 ,, 
Total (new tonnage) 13 ships : ‘ . 90,500 tons. 
“2 Emerald, 
3 Durban, 
1 Capetown, and 
1 Adelaide 
types 
Total (old tonnage 
under-age) 7 ships A fe - 38,980 ,, 
z Dane, 
4 Carlisle, and 
5 Ceres 
types 
Total (old tonnage 
over-age) 14 ships . . + 62,500 ,, 
Total . 34ships . . —. 191,980 tons. 191,980 
Shortage . 3 . 220 
Categories (a) and (6), 8-in. and 6-in. Cruisers. Tonnage Allowed 339,000 
Tonnage Effective :—49 ships. * + Totaltonnago . + 335,950 
Shortage . i . 3,050 


If cruiser construction continues at the rate of four ships a year 
for the Royal Navy, it will not bo until 1941 that the output of 
new ships will have overtaken the wastage sufficiently to provide 
fifty cruisers within the age limit of sixteen years. Six ships a year 
would be necessary to restore the total of fifty by 1940; and eight 
ships a year to restore it by 1939. British cruiser strength is now 
(January, 1935) at its lowest ebb. This is not only because the 
number of ships has been allowed to decline, but because the pro- 
portion of tonnage over the age limit is heavier than it has ever 
been before. No other Fleet has been affected to the same extent, 
because in no other country was there a large amount of shipbuilding 
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during the War period, with its inevitable sequel that a large block 
of tonnage became obsolete at about the same time. 

It should also be remembered that the cruisers maintained by 
Dominion Governments (four in Australia, and two in New Zealand) 
are all included in the British Empire quota of 50 cruisers, and 
should be deducted therefrom when considering the number avail- 
able for general service. Of the remaining 44 cruisers, 15 are over 
the age limit, leaving only 29 ships, within the age limit, under the 
direct control of the Admiralty. 

The following table shows the names of cruisers which have 
become due for replacement, but are still retained in service; the 
names of those due to reach their age limit during the next three 
years ; the names of the new ships due to be completed for service 
within the same period; and the numbers of vessels remaining 
within the age limit in each year :— 


Cruiser STRENGTH, JANUARY, 1935 (AGE Limit 16 YEaRs). 


Ships under age 34 

Ships over age (Castor, Constance, Brisbane, Caradoc, Caledon, Curlew, 
Calypso, Ceres, Cardiff, cere, Coventry: rae vindictive, 
Danae, Dauntless, Dragon) . . 


Present total .. . 3 ‘ z . 50 ships. 
Total left 
Year. ( aie Lit on, Due for Completion. i under 
Delhi Dunedin Amphion, Ajax, and Arethusa 
1935 Cairo Calcutta | authorised 1931 34 
Colombo Hawkins | Apollo, Sydney, and Galatea 
| authorised 1932 
1936 | Effingham * i Penelope, Newcastle, 
Frobisher * | Southampton 35 


authorised 1933 ** 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Sheftield 
1937 Durban and Aurora authorised 1934 38 


* Under the special provisions of the London Naval Treaty. 
** Newcastle and Southampton may be delayed in completion until 1937. 


TorPepo CraFt. 


The totals of flotilla leaders and destroyers of the principal 
Powers show little variation on last year. Great Britain has 161 
as against 158; the United States, 227 as against 222; Japan is 
unchanged at 98 ; France has increased from 72 to 82; and Italy, 
Soviet Russia, and Germany are unchanged at 91, 55, and 16 respec- 
tively. These figures give no real indication of the relative power 
of the flotillas to which they refer, as they take no account of the 
important factors of (1) age, and (2) size of individual ships. Of 
the 161 British vessels, 117 are over the age limit of twelve years 
from date of completion. The United States Fleet is worse off in 
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this respect, as of its 227 vessels all are over age except two of the 
“ Farragut ” class, laid down in 1982. The Farragut, completed 
on June 18, 1984, was the first new destroyer to be commissioned 
in America since 1922, when the last vessels of the War programmes 
were completed. Of the Japanese flotilla of 93, nearly one-half, 
41 vessels, are over age, and the proportion is very similar in France 
and Italy. 

Great Britain in 1986 will be short, by a little over 60,000 tons, 
of the under-age tonnage that she might have had under the London 
Treaty.* When it is remembered that this represents over 40 
leaders and destroyers, it will be realised that the Navy would be 
hard put to it in the event of an emergency to answer all the numerous 
calls which would be made upon this class of vessel, than which 
none was more hard worked during the War. The United States 
is setting herself resolutely to rebuild her torpedo flotilla ; 80 leaders 
and destroyers were laid down during 1933-84, and 14 more 
ordered. 

The types of leaders and destroyers under construction abroad 
show an increase of power not only on those they will replace but 
also on contemporary types in the Royal Navy. Details are as 
follows :— 


Leaders. Destroyers. 
Tons. Guns, Tons. Guns. 
Great Britain " a . 1,475 | Five 4-7-inch. | 1,375 | Four 4-7-inch. 
United States < ? a 1,850 | Five 5-inch. 1,500 | Five 5-inch. 
Japan . % 2 : z 1,700 | Six 5-inch. 1,378 | Five 5-inch. 
France i " . n 2,930 | Five 5-5-inch. | 1,378 | Four 5:l-inch. 
Italy . : * z % 1,628 | Six 4-7-inch. 1,449 | Four 4-7-inch. 


The London Treaty limitations in this class are 1,850 tons for 
leaders and 1,500 tons for destroyers, with a maximum calibre of 
armament in each case of 5.1-in. France and Italy do not come 
under these limitations, as these Powers did not subscribe to Part III. 
of the Treaty, in which they appear. 


SuBMARINES. 


British submarines effective total 56 vessels, a reduction of 2 on 
January, 1934, whereas those of the United States have risen from 
82 to 84; those of Japan from 62 to 66; those of Italy are un- 
changed at 46; and those of France have increased from 84 to 
100. The French increase is an outstanding feature of submarine 
construction. France since the Armistice has built or is building 
about 80 submarines. Her effective strength has doubled within 
the last ten years. Unlike other types, the submarine is no answer 
to the submarine. A reaction to increased submarine tonnage 


* First Lord, House of Commons, March, 12, 1934. 
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might be expected to be found in the destroyer tonnage of other 
Powers, but there is no evidence of this. France has always held 
to the view that the submarine is defensive in character, and that 
she is so situated geographically that for her it is a type of par- 
ticular value. At the same time, each year the submarine continues 
to demonstrate its seakeeping qualities. 

The high water mark of size and power in submarine construction 
is represented by the French Surcouf, completed in 1932, and which, 
by special provision in Article 7, clause 2, of the London Naval 
Treaty, is allowed two 8-in. guns, and has a displacement of 2,880 
tons. The limits for ordinary submarines under the Treaty are 
2,000 tons, with guns not exceeding 5.1-in. calibre. As an indica- 
tion of the type of submarine which might be constructed if the 
London Treaty were to be allowed to lapse, it is interesting to note 
that the Surcouf has 14 torpedo tubes and carries, it is understood, 
a stock of 86 torpedoes for them. She has a radius of action of 
more than 10,000 miles at ten knots, and storage capacity sufficient 
to allow her to remain at sea for nine weeks. The nearest approach 
to her in British submarines is X.1, completed in 1925, with a dis- 
placement of 2,425 tons and armed with four 5.2-in. guns. X.1, 
however, was reduced to one-third crew in 1981, and paid off in 
1934. Illustrations of the distance passages which are possible 
with later types of submarines are afforded by the non-stop voyage 
of H.M.S. Thames from Portsmouth to Venice, and those of the 
French submarine Heros from Brest to Beyrout, and a Dutch 
submarine to the West Indies, Tristan da Cunha, and Java. 


Coastat Moror Boats. 


Experiments with coastal motor boats in France have attracted 
a certain amount of attention, but except in Italy there is no indica- 
tion of a revival of this type, in spite of a certain amount of success 
achieved by it during the War period. An objection raised to the 
design of the French redettes torpilleurs & moteurs is that they are 
essentially fair weather craft which could not be depended upon in 
rough weather. In the summer of 1934, however, V.T.B. 10, which 
had done 55 knots on her builders’ trials, made the journey from 
St. Nazaire to Brest, over 200 milcs, in 84 hours, in a choppy sea, 
with a mean speed of over 40 knots as compared with her maximum 
designed speed of 47 knots. Such a performance encourages that 
school of thought which believes in these small, fast, cheap motor 
boats for coastal defence purposes, working in conjunction with 
aircraft. Except for a few obsolete coastal motor boats out of 
commission, Great Britain has no craft of this type. ‘Lhe French 
V.'T.B’s. are each armed with two torpedoes and engined with two 
motors of 1,000 h.p. 

Coastal motor boats are, of course, beyond the limitations of 
the London Treaty, which exempts naval surface combatant vessels 
of 600 tons standard displacement and under. The principal 
vessels on the exempted list which have been built for any Power 
since the Treaty are the Japanese torpedo boats of the ‘‘ Chidori” 
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class, one of which, the Tomozuru, capsized with the loss of 100 
lives. On a displacement of 527. tons, and with engines of 7,000 
horse-power giving a speed of 26 knots, these vessels have the 
heavy armament of three 5-in. guns, whereas the most powerful 
of British destroyers, of 1,375 tons, carry only four 4.7-in. guns. 
No other Power has shown any inclination to copy the Japanese 
in respect of these light but heavily armed torpedo boats. 

The strongest force of vessels exempt from Treaty limitations is 
represented by the Coast Guard Service of the United States, which 
is administered by the Treasury but would pass automatically under 
the control of the Navy Department in case of war. It is therefore 
an auxiliary naval force of great potency, unmatched in any other 
country. The total authorised complement is 11,187, and ranks and 
uniform correspond to those of the Navy. In commission in 1934 
there were 87 cruising cutters (764 to 2,065 tons), 28 harbour tugs, 
140 patrol boats, 81 picket boats, and over 2,000 other life, station, 
and small boats. Twelve cruising cutters ordered from the Navy 
yards for replacement purposes are of 2,000 tons displacement, 20 
knots speed, armed with two 6-in. guns, and with a radius of 8,000 
miles. They are therefore nearly twice as heavy as the British 
sloops, which have a speed of 16} knots and two 4-in. or 4°7-in. guns. 


AIRCRAFT. 


The strength of the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Navy was 
increased in 1934 by two flights, the equivalent of 1 squadron, and 
now stands at a total of 16 squadrons. The strength of squadrons 
varies from 6 to 9 or 12, but the total approximate strength is 165 
aircraft. These are the only aircraft under the direct control 
of the Admiralty, but. there are also the various R.A.F. units 
whose duties include naval co-operation or the training of personnel 
for the Fleet Air Arm, among which are the flying-boat squadrons. 
The Navy List gives the total aircraft in these units as 186, making 
a combined total of about 800 aircraft altogether. A proportion 
of the 41 squadrons to be added to the Royal Air Force under the 
five year programme announced by Mr. Baldwin on July 19, 1984, 
will be ear-marked for the Fleet Air Arm.* 

In the United States, Congress has included in the bill autho- 
rising the construction of a navy of Treaty strength a clause empower- 
ing the President to authorise the provision of aircraft necessary 
to equip all new aircraft-carrying vessels. The Navy Department 
has stated that for this purpose, and for aircraft requirements at 
Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Marine 
Corps Air Service, a total of 1,184 additional aircraft will be neces- 
sary, at an estimated cost of 95 million dollars. On this basis, the 
aircraft establishment of the U.S. Naval Air Service will be increased 
in five years from 1,000 to 2,184 machines. The comparable strength 
of naval aircraft in Japan is believed to be under 400 at present, 
and is to be very largely increased by 1938. 


* Three such squadrons will be formed for the Fleet Air Arm in 1935 and 
1936.—Mr. Baldwin, House of Commons, November 28, 1034. 
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Only two vessels in the Royal Navy, apart from carriers, carry 
more than one aircraft, the cruisers Achilles (two Osprey), and 
Exeter (two Fairey III.F). In the United States, however, the 
majority of the battleships and cruisers carry more than one air- 
craft, the battleships three each and the cruisers up to six each. 
Further details on this subject will be found in the chapter on 
Foreign Fleet Air Arms. 

The position in regard to aircraft-carriers is one of contrast. 
The three principal Powers are each continuing to provide such 
vessels, but none of the other leading Powers is doing so. The 
United States completed in 1934 the Ranger and laid down two 
20,000-ton carriers, the Yorktown and Enterprise. Great Britain 
included a carrier in her 1984 programme, as did Japan. But no 
new aircraft-carriers have been laid down in France and Italy since 
1927. The tonnage of British carriers was limited by the Wash- 
ington Treaty to 135,000 tons. We have now 115,350 tons, and 
when the new ship is finished we shall scrap one of the old ones.* 


In THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Although France remains disinclined to grant the Italian claim 
to parity, Italy is taking such steps as may secure equality for her 
in the near future, if indeed she has not already attained it. She 
has followed up her superiority in modern cruisers by the laying 
down of two battleships of maximum size which will quite outclass 
the two French ships of the Dunkerque type. The view has been 
expressed in Paris that France should henceforth develop her Navy 
on a two-Power standard to be fixed by the combined strength of 
the Italian Fleet on the one hand and the German Fleet on the 
other. This would involve her in a costly building programme, for 
she would need almost to double her present force of modern vessels. 
Reckoning only post-War ships, the position is :— 


Combined 


Italy. Germany. | Powers. France. 
Battleships, built and building : 2 4 6 2 
Cruisers, built and building é | 19 5 24 | 17 


The arm in which France is supreme is the submarine, for she 
has twice as many under-water craft as Italy. 
G. H. Hurrorp. 


* First Lord, House of Commons, March 12, 1934. 
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Hoopoe Bird: First we must choose a name for the New Commonwealth—a grand 
resounding name. 
Peisthetairus: What about Cuckoos in the Clouds—Cuckoo Cloudland—Nepheloco- 
cuggia ? 
Hoopoe Bird: Splendid! That will do—a truly noble name ! 
Aristophanes : ‘‘ The Birds.” 


On the departure of the German delegates from the Conference in 
October, 1983, some months were spent in diplomatic missions and 
conversations, which culminated in the British, Memorandum on 
Disarmament.* Its object was to propound a “ basis of compro- 
mise’ on which “ general agreement could and should now be 
reached.” Emphasis was placed on the necessity of abolishing the 
prohibitions placed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, “‘ for 
an international agreement based on the admitted principle of 
equality of rights as a régime of security ” must lead to the solution 
that arms permitted to one State cannot continue to be denied to 
another. 

This doctrine, however, could not be very acceptable to France, 
for it meant the collapse of the Treaty of Versailles. Further 
missions which went out to support the Memorandum were in- 
effectual. The French in a note of March 17 t renewed their old 
demand for guarantees of action by all signatories to any convention, 
nor would they concur in any plan that would grant Germany legal 
authorisation for re-armament. Great Britain in reply asked for a 
precise definition of the nature of such guarantees. 

On April 19 came the French note of April 17.$ The French 
Government made no attempt to define the nature of guarantees. 
To them the German budget, showing without possibility of doubt 
an increase of 852 million marks, was the real reply, and the increase 
in the German estimates—military, naval, and air—had destroyed 
the basis of recent negotiations. This “dusty answer” may be 
said to have closed the door on further negotiations, a view taken 
by Signor Mussolini, who, when signing the Danubian Pact at 
Rome,§ stated that the Conference had failed in its general and 
principal objectives. 

The detailed chronology of the negotiations makes on the whole 
wearisome reading. The labourers truly are plenteous, but the 

* Cmnd. 4498, January 29, 1934. 
+ Further Memoranda, Cmd. 4559, 1934. 
t In Further Memoranda, Cmd. 4559. The Times, April 19. 
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harvest is small. And yet these deserts of discussion are not 
entirely barren. In them the fallacies of the extreme pacifist out- 
look have been forced to the surface and laid bare. It has become 
transparently clear in these long drawn out deliberations that war 
does not arise from armaments but from the spirit of antagonism 
and strife deeply latent in racial animosities and old traditions, or 
again from a conflict of national interests, or yet again from obliga- 
tions embodied in treaties, or even from an explosion of pacific 
wrath hot for sanctions to be imposed on some distant country 
which has refused to bow to the pacifists’ ideal. Armaments are 
no more than the instruments of policy, and unless disputants can 
agree on some common policy making for peace, there can be but 
little agreement as to the instruments which are merely the executant 
hands and arms of policy. The success of the Washington Con- 
ference lay in the acceptance of a pacific policy in the Pacific. 

Armaments in themselves are merely the symptoms of a disorder 
in the body politic ; the virus lies much deeper—and in the aggressive 
pacifist, shouting fervently for war with Japan, is recognisable in a 
more virulent form than in the soldier or sailor ready to fight in 
defence of his country. 

One lays down the volumes of Gooch and Temperley * with an 
impression that the causa causans of war is not armaments but 
interference with other peoples’ business. Everybody seems to 
want to interfere with everybody else. If it isn’t Delagoa Bay, 
then it is extra-territorial rights in Zanzibar, or ‘‘ access to the 
Niger between Liaba and Bajiba.” And if it isn’t these, then it is 
the treatment of Armenians by the Turks, where our interference 
did no good to the Armenians, and was used as a powerful lever by 
Germany to injure our relations with Turkey. 

Even in these less spacious days quite a number of Englishmen 
seem to regard it as their peculiar province to pronounce judgment 
on Mussolini, or on the Nazis, or on the treatment of Magyars by 
Czechs, or on the polity of Japan, in bursts of explosive virtue 
which have to be paid for by the diplomatist or taxpayer. 

The militant churchmen who are so ready to denounce arma- 
ments should read Gooch and Temperley and learn that their itch 
for interference is a cause of strife more potent than the armaments 
which they denounce. 

There is another lesson to be learnt from Geneva. It has become 
the fashion to decry the idea of nationality and to regard all racial 
barriers as unreal. A decade of conferences has shown that one 
might as well regard the Himalayas or the Alps as unreal. Nation- 
ality is a real thing not to be exorcised by a wave of the pacifist 
wand. The Frenchman is not going to regard the German as 
French, and the Magyar is not going to embrace the Czech; the 
Turk, possibly with reason, dislikes the Armenian and the Greek. 
The nation or race is the menstruum in which human energy has 
expanded and developed. “ The idea of nationality,” says Mozley, 
“is one of the strongest fibres in man ; it is an instinctive inspira- - 
tion stirring up the race to protect its own essential qualities. It 

* “ British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914.” 
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is a valid and worthy inspiration, for nationality is to a nation 
what individuality is to man.” * 

Out of Geneva, then, comes the confirmation that the idea of 
nationality remains as potent as ever, and the corollary is equally 
illuminative, viz. that the consideration due to minorities is equally 
due to majorities. If respect is due to the idea of nationality in 
Hungary or Ireland it is equally due to the idea of nationality in 
Great Britain. This argument undoubtedly involves the problem 
of a possible clash of national interests and wills, and this is the 
riddle humanity has to solve. The old solution was by diplomacy 
and in the last resort by an appeal to force. In the deliberations 
of the last decade various other solutions have been proposed. It 
is permissible to regard them as of dubious value. 

Take, for instance, “ collective security ’—a consolatory phrase 
which has become current coin in Geneva, France, and Great 
Britain—not elsewhere. The nations are to guarantee collective 
action against any member who breaks the peace. Great play is 
made here with the analogy of the policeman and of the law which 
imposes on all citizens the duty of suppressing disturbances and 
maintaining the peace by any necessary exercise of force.t But 
even if the theory of English common law (a distinctively national 
product) were applicable to the comity of nations, in practice it still 
appears necessary to have several thousand policemen ready when- 
ever there is a prospect of disturbance.f 

Again, it is contended that armies and navies should exist 
only to fulfil the function of the policeman. But the analogy in 
the case of nations is quite untenable. Citizens are more or less the 
same height and weight; nations are not. If nations are to be 
compared to citizen policemen, their population may be regarded 
as roughly equivalent to physical height. On this basis, Russia and 
the United States are 18 ft. high, Germany is 6 ft., France, Great 
Britain, and Italy are 4 ft. Holland is 9 in., and Denmark 4 in., 
and so on. How can citizens varying in height from 6 in. to 6 ft. 
co-operate as a citizen police force in coercing another citizen 18 ft. 
high ? 

And there is another circumstance which makes the “ police 
force” analogy untenable. Each “citizen” of these varying 
heights can entrench himself in his own territorial estate, where he 
is able to fight at an advantage against the others. It may be 
contended, of course, that the feudal barons were finally put down, 
but they did not possess big guns or tanks, and the authority of 
the King was a potent factor in the contest. ‘he tremendous 
disparities between nations in population, natural resources, indus- 
trial skill, geographical position, and organisation for war preclude 
the possibility of any comparison between the conditions governing 
the use of national forces and those of a police force. 

In practice, too, there are very great obstacles to the constitution 


‘ 


* J. B. Mozley, “ Sermons,” 1895. 

+ ‘Implications of Collective Security,” Lord Davies, XIX Century and After, 
October, 1934; Letter, Lord Howard, J'he Times, March 28. 

t As on September 9, 1934, at the Fascist meeting in Hyde Park. 
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of a special ‘‘ police” force. Any force that is going to impose 
sanctions on Europe would have to be at least, say, 200,000 strong. 
Where is it going to be quartered ? How is it going to be trained ? 
Where is its artillery and aircraft to be parked ? And last but not 
least, who is going to be its Chief of Staff? Of one thing we can 
be certain—that any system of ‘‘ collective security ” would impose 
heavy sacrifices on any peoples who are so idealistic as to believe 
that they can impose peace on a contentious and warring world. 
Nor can any one foresee the extent of the sacrifice. The obligation 
is an unlimited one. Even if England were prepared to earmark a 
quota of 100,000 men to the maintenance of peace, could it stop 
there? In 1914 six divisions was the quota to be sent to France, 
but by 1918 five million men of British birth had followed them.* 
War cannot be limited, and no limit can be placed on one’s commit- 
ments to war. 

There are, besides, very serious constitutional difficulties in the 
way of automatic commitments to any scheme of “ collective 
security.” The Dominions, who compose in population something 
like a quarter of our strength, and whose harbours represent a large 
contribution to our sea power, may not subscribe to such commit- 
ments, in which case they would be bound to assume an attitude 
of neutrality. 

Here one is confronted with another fallacy which has grown up 
in the last decade, namely, that the Kellogg Pact has abolished 
neutrality and that no signatory of the Pact can remain neutral 
against an aggressor. But no one with even an elementary know- 
ledge of international law and of the scores of jurists, from Grotius 
and Gentilis down to Holland and Phillimore, Arntz, Renault, and 
Travers Twiss, who have written on neutrality can read any such 
meaning into the Pact. And it is most undesirable that any one 
should. 

It is only some three centuries since Grotius and other jurists 
out of an inconsistent practice hammered out a more or less con- 
sistent doctrine of neutrality which has done much to canalise the 
devastating flood of war. Volumes have been written on it. A 
vast corpus of law has grown up round it. Does any one seriously 
think that this can be lightly thrust to one side in order to ensure 
that everybody will be fighting for peace in the war that is always 
going to end war. The whole conception of neutrality is in itself 
a dyke against war, and to imagine that by abolishing the idea of 
neutrality one will abolish war is, as the Arabs say, ‘‘ to eat sand.” 
The statements of Mr. Stimson in August, 1982, and of Mr. Norman 
Davis in May, 1983, certainly carry an implication that the rights 
of neutrality will not be pressed by the United States against 
Powers enforcing sanctions on behalf of the Kellogg Pact. But this 
does not abolish neutrality. It merely amounts to a waiver of its 
rights. And it is little more than a proposal. The Senate has not 
given it any definite confirmation. 


* Earl Percy (the late Duke of Northumberland) was the sole voice in the public 
Press to point out that the maintenance of six divisions in France would involve 
large reinforcements. (See National Keview, 1914, vol. 63, p. 609.) 
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And there is another still more prevalent theory, namely, that 
when diplomacy has failed the great engine of economic pressure 
can take the place of the gun and bomb, and that in the event of 
any breach of a Disarmament Treaty the signatories should exercise 
the necessary economic pressure to bring the treaty breaker to 
reason.* The advocates of this policy seem to assume that because 
economic pressure is a powerful instrument of warfare it can be 
imposed independently of a state of war. But anything of the 
nature of severe economic pressure on a leading Power must lead 
at once to a peremptory demand for its cessation, and so on to 
retaliatory measures (in areas favourable to that Power) which 
would quickly develop into a state of actual war. 

To return to the Conference, M. Paul Boncour’s ingenious plan 
of concentric circles of diminishing obligation having more or less 
fallen to the ground, Sir John Simon in Geneva at the end of May f 
endeavoured to salve something for humanity by suggesting an 
agreement on the subject of chemical warfare, but the late 
M. Barthou in reply emphasised the point that for France the real 
and only problem was one of security. This led in June to a 
proposal by France of a scheme of mutual assistance embracing 
France, Russia, Poland, the Little Entente, the Baltic States, and 
Germany, with a second pact covering the Mediterranean. Italy 
regarded these pacts as merely instruments intensifying the policy 
of armaments and announced—not too helpfully—that she was 
going to lay down two battleships of 85,000 tons. 

The Disarmament Conference then set up four committees, 
(a) on Security, (b) on Guarantees of Execution, (c) on Air, (d) on 
the Manufacture and Sale of Arms. Germany was not prepared to 
join in the Pact of Mutual Assistance and by July 1 was in the 
throes of her distressful crisis. On July 8, M. Barthou visited 
London. As Great Britain could not accept further obligations, 
France was intent on Russia entering the League, and M. Barthou 
was able to assure himself that Great Britain would assume an 
attitude of benevolence. One thing, however, was certain—there 
could be no further commitments. Sir John Simon, speaking in the 
House of Commons on July 18, stated emphatically { that the 
negotiations meant no new obligations on the part of Great Britain. 

The pacifist finds himself confronted with the dilemma that 
pacifism without armaments leads nowhere. In the end of July 
Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons, announced a new Air 
programme, quoting a statement of Lord Haldane in 1928, “ that 
nothing could be accomplished with a diplomacy that is impotent 
for want of power behind it,” and Lord Londonderry pointed out 
that “an Air Force as strong as other nations’ would strengthen our 
influence for peace.” It may be terrible to think that the terrible 
masses of paper issued by various societies inspire no terror abroad, 
but there it is. 

Mr. Baldwin sounded a note of warning. There were dark 


* Lord Cecil at Brighton. The Times, February 5, 1934. 
The Times, May 31. 
t The Times, July 14, “ uttered these words with tremendous emphasis.” 
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clouds in the Saar, in Memel, in Germany, in Austria. He touched 
the weak spot of the pacifists who cry for collective security and 
denounce armaments. ‘‘ Unless we have the means to carry out 
our obligations our contribution to collective security is meaningless 
and will be regarded as meaningless.” Finally, in a fateful phrase 
he stated that ‘‘ when you think of the defence of England you 
think of the Rhine.” * It is possible to add that there are obliga- 
tions beyond the Rhine, which may be briefly summarised : 


The Washington Four Power Treaty of 1922 with regard to the Pacific. 

The Nine Power Treaty of 1922 re the territorial integrity of China. 

The Dardanelles Straits Treaty in 1923 to maintain the free navigation of the 
Straits. 

The Locarno Treaty of 1925 to defend the Franco-German frontier against 
aggression. 

The Treaty of 1930 to help Iraq in an emergency. 

The Declaration to Egypt of 1930 to defend Egypt against foreign aggression. 
And in February, 1934, 

A statement of policy on the integrity and independence of Austria. 


The precise conditions and circumstances in which these Treaties 
would become operative may be uncertain, but it is certain that 
they represent policies which might resolve themselves into definite 
obligations requiring armed forces behind them. 

Here comes the point of strain. The pacifist and the League of 
Nations Unionist are constantly and insistently denouncing not 
merely the use of armed force but the soldier, sailor, and airman. 
They become wrathful and aggressive if a boy in school is shown a 
picture of a battleship, a howitzer, or a tank, and almost choke 
with anger at the idea of military training in schools. The pacifist 
is thoroughly rude to all fighting men. He is faced with an insoluble 
dilemma. To abolish the army, navy, and air force in the present 
state of the world does not mean peace but merely national suicide, 
and the mass of the people are not suicidal. They are much more 
interested in the Football League than in the League of Nations. 
The road to national suicide being providentially closed, the pacifist 
flees to the ark of “ collective security.” Here he finds himself in 
a mass of paperasserie and drafts of complicated treaties which 
might be interpreted to mean that the British Navy, Army, and 
Air Force are to fight for Bessarabia or some unpronounceable place 
hitherto utterly unknown. The mass of the people can be inspired 
by phrases such as ‘‘ King and Country,” but words like Bessarabia 
or Memel leave them stone cold. Ils ne marcheront pas. 

There seems to remain nothing but the old way of sound 
diplomacy backed up by forces sufficient to protect one’s legitimate 
interests against too easy aggression and to hold in check those 
who may place their hope in war. 

Some may think that these matters lie outside the sphere of 
purely naval discussion, but it must be remembered that since the 
War the whole centre of gravity of discussion has shifted. With 
too many it is not a question of a Two Power Standard but of any 
standard at all. Fed on the dank pastures of propaganda, the 


* The Timea, July 20, 1934. 
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younger generation is full of wind and inclined to forget that the 
old diplomacy, with a sufficient force behind it to make it respected, 
kept us for a century out of any great European war. What, then, 
is a sufficient force ? 

Here it is not out of place to review briefly the standards 
of naval strength adopted in the last fifty years. The ‘eighties 
saw a great recrudescence of interest in the Navy, led by such 
publicists as Sir John Colomb, Sir James Thursfield, Commander 
Charles N. Robinson, and Lord Brassey, whose service at the 
Admiralty led him to start the present “ Annual” in order to supply 
what is the beginning of all sound policy—accurate information. 

A Two Power Standard in relation to France had been proposed 
some twenty years before by Richard Cobden, and in 1885 Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government set a standard of laying down two ships 
for every one laid down by France. Mahan’s lectures from 1886 
onwards, culminating in his work on “ Sea Power” (1890), gave a 
great impetus to the study of the subject, and by 1889 the Two 
Power Standard had become an accepted policy of the Government. 
“T accept,” said Mr. Campbell Bannerman, “in the fullest and most 
complete form, the doctrine that it is necessary for the country to 
hold the supremacy of the sea, and further, I accept the doctrine 
that the test and standard of this supremacy is that the Fleet 
should be as strong as the combined strength of any other two fleets 
in the world.” * 

An element of ambiguity, however, crept into the phrase. Did 
it mean the next two most powerful fleets in Europe, or did it 
apply only to possible antagonists, such as the Dual Alliance, 
formed in 1891, of Russia and France? Did it apply to Europe 
only or was the United States to be considered ?¢ Further, did it 
apply to battleships only, and if so what was the standard for 
cruisers ? 

In 1904 it was definitely stated that the standard applied to 
battleships only. ‘The standard of cruisers was to be governed by 
the work they had to do and the interests they had to protect. 
“In the question of cruisers, the Admiralty cannot be governed 
solely by the Two Power Standard—the standard of strength to 
which they had to build was not a comparative one ; it is a question 
of proportion to be considered in relation to the magnitude of the 
interests they have to protect.” ¢ 

In 1908 Lord Tweedmouth introduced a modification when he 
stated that his predecessors had always taken the Two Power 
Standard to mean the two next strongest Powers abroad plus 10 per 
cent.§ 

By that year Germany had become the central figure in the 
picture. There was a long debate on the meaning of the Two 
Power Standard. Mr. Asquith stated that it was nothing more 
than “a purely empirical generalisation—a convenient working rule 


* Mr. Campbell Bannerman, April 1, 1889. 
+ Mr. Arnold-Forster, May 14, 1903. 

t Mr. Pretyman, February 29, 1904. 

§ Lord Tweedmouth, March 18, 1908, 
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of thumb,” and Mr. Carlylon Bellairs asked that it should be 
measured with respect to Germany.* 

In 1912 came the announcment of a change. Mr. Churchill on 
March 18 stated that ‘‘the actual standard in new construction 
which the Admiralty has in fact followed during recent years, has 
been to develop a 60 per cent. superiority in vessels of ‘ Dread- 
nought’ type over the German Navy.” Somewhere then, about 
1911, the Two Power Standard became one of 60 per cent. superior- 
ity in ‘“Dreadnoughts” over Germany. It was this standard 
which carried us through the War. The cry for eight battleships 
in 1909 found its complete justification in 1916. 

The next standard came from Washington in 1921—the standard 
of parity with the United States. The conference there must be 
regarded as a triumph of world diplomacy, but it left in France a 
residuum of dissatisfaction, and in the case of cruisers the endeavour 
to apply the scale was more difficult and the result less satisfactory. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that in the sphere of 
naval standards it has been possible to obtain a large measure of 
agreement, which has supplied a distinct contribution to the policy 
of disarmament. This agreement has, however, been gained by 
reducing our cruiser strength to the very low limit of fifty. Mr. 
Pretyman’s statement on cruiser strength has been quoted and 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond reasserts the same principle. “ The 
cruiser strength must suffice to furnish detachments in all positions 
in which they are required in strength sufficient to meet such 
attacks as it is reasonably possible to anticipate.” ¢ In other 
words, while battleship strength depends on the probable strength 
of the battle fleet of a possible antagonist, cruiser strength depends 
on the work they will have to perform. This work has not altered 
so greatly since the War as to render obsolete the requirements of 
that time. 

The great progress in aircraft has brought about a considerable 
modification of outlook in the case of narrow seas and coastal 
waters, but not in the case of cruisers protecting oceanic trade. 
The strength of air power lies chiefly in its greater capacity to repel 
invasion and the menace it exercises in the case of bases less than 
500 miles away. Air power has, however, a big riddle to solve. It 
can operate with great effect in limited areas, but if its main 
strength (as its principal exponents contend) lies in the power of 
retaliation and unrestricted warfare (explosive, incendiary, and 
chemical) on civilians, it is going to be faced with riddles of neutrality 
much bigger than those which confronted Germany in her un- 
restricted submarine campaign. 

The trump suit of the powers of the air seems to lie in unrestricted 
and indiscriminate bombing of all and sundry—soldiers, sailors, 
women, children, gasometers, hospitals, churches, and embassies— 
but it was precisely this procedure in a milder form on the part of 
submarines which infuriated the world and brought the United 


* House of Commons, May 26, 1909. 
t “Seca Power in the Modern World,” 1934, p. 208. 
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States into the War. A big bomber that drops a 1,000-Ib. bomb 
on a liner is going to repeat the history of U.20 and the Lusitania. 

Nations that mutually adopt unrestricted bombing of great 
cities are bound to incur the hostility of the world, apart from the 
likelihood of revolutionary explosions in both countries, bent on 
the immediate conclusion of a peace in which the objects of the War 
would be ruthlessly jettisoned. So that unrestricted air warfare 
would lead on either side to nothing, or, perhaps, to too much. 
“ To-night will unravel many a strange riddle,” said Faust on his 
way by air to the Brocken. ‘“ Yes,” remarked Mephisto, ‘“ and 
strange riddles may also be put to-night and not unravelled.” Air 
power has yet to unravel the riddle of neutrality and humanity. 
The restrictions placed on submarines in the Treaty of London 
should logically be extended to aircraft, which are infinitely more 
deficient in the humane quality of genteel differentiation. 

Submarines displayed in the War a great power of attack on 
trade unprotected by convoy, but their defensive power in coastal 
waters proved comparatively small. As a defence against invasion 
they must be regarded as immeasurably inferior to aircraft. 

In the last thirty years naval politics has suffered a change of 
equilibrium, due more to extrinsic than to intrinsic causes—more 
to the awakened sense of sea power in other nations than to the 
phenomenal changes in ships and guns and instruments of war. In 
the nineteenth century the fleets of Great Britain and France, the 
only two great naval Powers, exercised an ascendancy on every 
ocean. This gave Mahan an exaggerated sense of its potency. It 
seemed to him ubiquitous because there was no one else in the 
distant spaces of the seas. But inspired by his doctrine, powerful 
navies have grown up in Germany, the United States, Japan, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy. This has introduced varying degrees of 
control, in other words, of sea power, in different maritime areas, 
because for each nation the waters round its great naval bases 
constitute an area of advantageous control. Thus the United 
States exercises an ascendancy on the American seaboards and 
West Indies; Japan in the Sea of Japan and Yellow Sea; Cireat 
Britain and her Dominions in the North Sea, South Atlantic, and 
Indian Ocean. In the English Channel, an area common to Great 
Britain and France, air power could exercise an important influence. 
The Mediterranean is similarly common ground to France, Italy, 
and Spain, with Great Britain watching in the background. 

To establish an ascendancy in a distant sea, controlled by the 
naval forces of another Power, would call for a fleet and resources 
much greater than those of the Power in question. 

Maritime geography is in fact naval history, and is one of the 
most important factors latent in any comparative estimate of naval 
strength. Parity is not to be measured merely in numbers of war- 
ships. As Admiral Richmond says, ‘‘ parity of naval strength is 
not necessarily parity of sea power, still less is it parity of security.”” * 
The influence of geography is specially pronounced in the case of 
invasion, which requires @ suitable preliminary base within easy 

* “Sea Power in the Modern World,” p. 257. 
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reach of an enemy’s coast. In this particular sphere the advent of 
air power has enormously increased the capacity for defence and, 
indeed, it may be doubted whether any invasionary attempt can 
hope for success in the face of aircraft working close to their own 
bases. On this hypothesis an invasion of Japan by America would 
appear to be as impracticable as an invasion of America by Japan. 
An invasion of European Russia to any effect would require resources 
so colossal as to be outside the bounds of practicability. Combatants 
far distant from one another will therefore tend to operate at a 
distance. ‘They will not be able to strike home, their positions 
being analogous to that of Venice and England in the sixteenth 
century. Neither could touch the other. 

Tn face of the greatly enhanced difficulty of invasionary attempts, 
operations in far distant waters will tend to resolve themselves into 
the form of an attack on trade or on some outlying possession, 
perhaps not so much for its own value as in order to draw one’s 
opponent into a strategically unfavourable area. This proposition 
has two corollaries. First, it enhances the importance of a general 
naval agreement, for any approach to parity tends to ensure the 
security of particular waters from fleets and bases at a distance ; 
secondly, in the event of war cruisers will certainly play an important 
part in the defence and attack of trade and a sufficiency of cruisers 
becomes a primary consideration. Air power, by diminishing the 
dangers of invasion, has left attack on trade routes as the principal 
line of effort oversea and has thereby enhanced the importance of 
cruisers, of which at present we are allowed only fifty. 

But if the problem of standard of strength be set in terms not 
merely of cruisers but of the three arms, it is first necessary to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the direction and nature of our 
main line of war policy. 

In August, 1911, 80 far as can be gathered from the War memoirs 
of the time,* Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson had a con- 
ception that our main effort should be limited to the sea. We were 
to blockade Germany. Unfortunately, he also prescribed what the 
Army were to do, viz. land on the German coast, which evoked the 
reply that the Army was not in a position to do anything of 
the kind. Its plan was to land six divisions in France, and while 
Admiral Wilson sat silent the military plan was presented in 
illuminative detail. It omitted only one point of importance— 
that five million men would have to follow them. 

Great Britain therefore had to bear an enormous military load 
on land in addition to the major burden of the War at sea. Our 
keynote at present seems to be the avoidance of any further Conti- 
nental commitments f—not that we are unsympathetic to France 
or Europe, but because we simply cannot undertake obligations on 
land. We cannot enter on a vast and limitless military campaign 
without the wholehearted support not only of the whole nation but 
of the Dominions overseas. If they were not in the war, their 

* Sir Henry Wilson, Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
Edward Grey. 

{ Sir John Simon, H. of C., July 13, 1934. 
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harbours would be closed to us unless some new and ingenious form 
of neutrality were devised for the occasion. 

On the question of standards it is difficult to say anything that 
has not been said before in the conferences at Geneva (1927) and 
London (1980) where a whole vocabulary of parity came into being 
—tonnage global or tonnage by categories—strength qualitative or 
strength quantitative—requirements relative or requirements abso- 
lute—parity numerical or parity equitable—weapons offensive or 
weapons defensive. It would be a work of supererogation to try 
to add to it. 

Admiral Richmond suggests that parity might begin with 
parité en bas rather than parité en haut,* in other words, that the 
datum of parity might well be the lowest naval Power (in this case 
Germany), and starting from this basis standards could be estimated 
for France and so on to Italy. There seems, however, no reason to 
believe that figures derived from parité en bas would be any smaller 
than those derived from parité en haut. As to the size of battle- 
ships, it may well be that there is much to be said in favour of a 
somewhat smaller ship, but in things material size means power 
and the construction by any nation outside the Treaty of a bigger 
ship would tend to dislocate any agreement of the sort. 

A minor point with regard to the new Conference is the neces- 
sity of keeping in step the date of termination of the Washington 
and London Treaties. The London Treaty (1930) expires on 
December 31, 1936, but the Washington Treaty (1922) expires on 
December 81, 1936, only if one of the signatory Powers gives notice 
of its intention to withdraw before December 81, 1984; otherwise 
it runs on till two years have expired from the date of any such 
notice of withdrawal. 

Tt is desirable perhaps, then, that one of the signatory Powers to 
the Washington Treaty should signify its withdrawal as soon as 
possible in order to bring the determination of the two Treaties into 
step. 

Haunting every conference is the important issue of security, 
and more especially security against invasion by land, by sea, or by 
air. Here one may add a word on invasion by sea. Invasion, no 
doubt, is one of the sharpest weapons in the old armoury of sea 
power, but the immense clutter carried by a modern army is so 
vulnerable to attack by submarines and aircraft that invasion on a 
large scale against a defended coast may almost be ruled out as 
impracticable. Minefields too, protected by aircraft, constitute a 
potent obstacle to an invasionary approach. Sir Julian Corbett in 
his advocacy of amphibious warfare was only partly right. The 
power to carry an army oversea is one thing, the operation of landing 
it is another. Amphibious warfare is only powerful under strictly 
limited conditions. The essence of its strength lies in a surprise 
attack, by a Power which controls the sea, on an enemy with limited 
resources whose reinforcements can only come by sea.f 

But if the attack is on an enemy’s mainland, where he has the 


* “ Sea Power in the Modern World,” p. 213. 
t The attacks on Samoa and on the Cameroons were good examples of this. 
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whole military resources of the country immediately behind him 
and the coast is adequately defended, amphibious warfare becomes 
not only weak but utterly impracticable, and all talk of the strength 
of conjunct operations and ‘amphibious warfare” becomes 
meaningless. Lord Fisher's idea of a landing in the Baltic could be 
regarded as impracticable. 

The Dardanelles was a special case. Up to February, 1915, the 
Turkish forces in Gallipoli were limited and not capable of imme- 
diate reinforcement. This, then, was an admirable target for a 
sudden and surprise landing to seize the peninsula, which could 
almost certainly have been performed with the happiest results. 
But when the attempt was actually made the talisman of surprise 
(largely owing to Lord Kitchener’s * intervention) had gone and 
reinforcements were pouring in. 

This short digression may serve to show the deceitfulness of 
historical theory. There can be little doubt that Lord Fisher in his 
Baltic scheme was misled by Sir Julian Corbett’s gospel of amphi- 
bious warfare,t which at the Dardanelles led to a glorious but 
terrible repulse. 

Our subsequent salvation was found in the old and tried measure 
of convoy, which few had deigned to study. Its efficacy still remains 
and its application means a sufficiency of cruisers and destroyers 
supported by a battle fleet. 

Submarines proved a powerful weapon against shipping, but 
against modern warships their results were disappointing. No 
“ Dreadnought’ was sunk by a submarine.{ On the other hand, it 
will probably be difficult to place limitations on any particular 
instrument of war or type of vessel, for a mechanised age is almost 
bound to use what mechanism it can, and smaller Powers tend to 
place an exaggerated value on the merits of submarines. There 
seems only one road out of the impasse, namely, to seek peace and 
ensue it on the road of sound and conciliatory diplomacy with a 
sufficient force behind it to inspire respect from those who may 
delight in war. No one can read the pages of Gooch and Temperley § 
without deriving therefrom a strong impression that for over thirty 
years the most powerful agent for peace in Europe was the British 
Fleet, and the most powerful agent for war the bellicose Continental 
press.|| But in spite of the fact that bellicose talk went on right 
through the nineteenth century Great Britain was only for three 
years out of ninety-nine involved in a Continental war. 

* It is interesting to note that Lord Esher in his Memoirs considered that on 
strategical questions Lord Kitchener was vague and indefinite. 


t In his “ Records ” Lord Fisher gives a long memorandum by Sir Julian Corbett 
on the subject. 

t Four German battleships were torpedoed, viz. Westfalen (April 24, 1916), 
Grosser Kurfiirst and Kronprinz (November 5, 1916), and Moltke (twice, August 19, 
1915, and April 24, 1918). No British “Dreadnought ” was hit. Submarines sank 48 
British men-of-war, including 5 older battleships, 9 cruisers, and 7 destroyers. 

§ ‘ British Documents on the Origins of the War,” by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., and 
Harold Temperley, Litt.D. 

|| ‘‘ A country which appears to have gone mad with jealousy, spite, and resent- 
ment.” ‘A state of things which permits the most shamcless insults to be heaped 
by the press.” Sir E. Monson to Marquess of Salisbury, December 1, 1899. Gooch 
and Temperley, 1/242. 
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It is distinctly regrettable to find the Washington Treaty, one 
of the principal dykes against a rising tide of competition in arma- 
ments, giving way, but it has to be admitted that the Japanese 
attitude to some extent is only the natural reaction to the furious 
pacifist cry for “sanctions” against Japan in 1933. ‘‘ Hell hath 
no fury like a non-combatant ’’ says a well-known preacher,* and 
the extreme pacifists will no doubt furiously denounce Japan for 
denouncing the Treaty. It is clearly, however, her intention to do so. 
She is opposed to the ratio of 5: 5: 8 which binds her up to 1936 to 
a battleship strength three-fifths that of Great Britain or the United 
States. She is anxious to come to a reasonable agreement based on 
the principle of a common upper limit,t and till that is decided is 
disinclined to consider any limits of number or type, or terms 
quantitative or qualitative. ‘‘ Heavily falls the rain through the 
hat I stole from a scarecrow’ says the Japanese proverb, and in 
1984 the rain of reality is pouring heavily through the tattered 
demands for “ sanctions ” so furiously urged in 1933. 

The more ardent followers of Geneva are aflame for machinery 
which will impose peace on the world; but can any one produce a 
workable model? In the different nations the authority of the 
Crown, usually after centuries of strife, was able to accumulate a 
sufficient head of supreme authority to establish the King’s peace 
and enforce the King’s writ. But where is a comparable authority 
and unity to be found in the body international at the present day ? 
Failing it, there is only one main road—the old and well tried road 
of sane diplomacy striving to maintain peace, with sufficient 
defence, and a sufficient fleet behind it. Other paths seem to lead 
to desert sands of futility, or to impenetrable thickets of treaties or 
to bottomless bogs of commitments unlimited and illimitable. 

Atrrep C. Dewar, 
Captain, R.N. 


* The Very Reverend “Dick” Sheppard, in St. Martin’s Review, December, 1933. 
t The Times, November 23. 


CHAPTER V. 


JAPAN AND HER Navy. 
INFLUENCE oF THE Lonpon Nava Treaty. 


THE people of Japan have an inherent and ever-present fear of 
outside interference as the result of their experiences following such 
successive events as the negotiations they were obliged to enter 
into with other countries by the use of armed force at the time 
of the Restoration; the Sino-Japanese War, the interference of 
three countries on its conclusion; the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905, and the difficult problems in the Pacific and Far East 
following the Great War. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the London Conference placed the Government of Japan at that 
time in an extremely awkward position. 

During the ten years following the signing of the Washington 
Treaty the international situation underwent remarkable changes, 
and great strides were made in the science of warfare, particularly 
in regard to aircraft. It was the general opinion that the Washington 
Treaty, which was entered into when circumstances were anything 
but normal, was not suitable for the subsequent altered conditions. 
It was therefore strongly felt in Japan that the Treaty should be 
amended to meet these. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese Government, being extremely anxious 
for a disarmament agreement to be concluded and to avoid a new 
race in naval construction, not only decided upon the continuance 
of the Washington Treaty, but went so far as to agree to the terms 
of the London Treaty, which was much more unfavourable to them 
in that it greatly restricted the construction of auxiliary naval craft, 
even if for a short period only. This created intense opposition 
in Japan, where the people’s main thought was that the security of 
their country had thus been endangered for the sake of the financial 
policy following Japan’s return to the gold standard. 

In the national outburst of indignation which followed, several 
Japanese statesmen and financiers were murdered, whilst others 
were threatened with a similar fate, and for the first time in seventy 
years Japan experienced a state of internal dissatisfaction and 
anxiety. The following incidents in the history of Japan may be 
helpful in making more clear to those who take an interest in 
Japanese affairs the feelings of our people at that time. 


Hisroricat Incipun's. 


Throughout the twenty-six centuries of Japanese history the most 
remarkable incidents were the invasions of Khubla-Khan in 1274 
74 
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and 1279. If we take the invasion of England by the Spanish 
Armada as a comparison, the consternation of the Japanese people 
can well be imagined when its country was invaded by Khubla-Khan 
with a fleet of 4,400 ships of war and 140,000 soldiers, particularly 
so in view of the fact that at that time Japan had no navy, very 
primitive fortresses, and only antiquated weapons of war. It was 
only the indomitable bravery of the Japanese people, aided by the 
fortunate occurrence of a typhoon, which foiled this formidable 
invasion. 

Three centuries later Japan fought Min, one of the greatest 
countries of that time, for the control of Korea. In spite of un- 
interrupted successes on land, the war ended disastrously, owing 
to the failure of its naval campaign. Even after such an experience, 
Japan remained indifferent to the need of a navy. From the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Japan entered into a state of 
national isolation under the Tokugawa Shogunate, and from then 
until the middle of the nineteenth century remained in peaceful 
ignorance of outside influence. During that time the sea-power of 
European nations became highly developed, and in comparison Japan 
was completely unprotected. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century Russian influence 
reached Kamchatka, after obtaining possession of the huge continent 
of Siberia, which formed the greater part of Asia. On numerous 
occasions during the century which followed Russia invaded and 
plundered Saghalin and Hokkaido, also invading and plundering the 
Kurile Island on the way. All of this territory belonged to Japan. 

Special consideration should also be taken of the visit of Com- 
modore Perry with four warships to Uraga in July, 1858, when he 
coerced Japan into commercial relations with his country. He 
returned to Japan in the following year and, against the wishes and 
protests of the Japanese Government, entered Tokyo Bay, forcing 
Japan to conclude a treaty of amity with his country by the threat 
of his huge ships, known m Japan by the name of “ Black Ships.” 
It was not long boforo Russia and Great Britain followed this 
example. 

During the Tokugawa Shogunate it was the privilege and duty 
of each Daimyo in turn to visit the capital and remain there for 
three years, travelling there and back in full state. To interrupt 
such @ procession was considered one of the greatest insults to the 
Daimyo, and was immediately punished with great severity. In 
September, 1862, some foreigners on horseback interrupted the 
procession of the Daimyo Shimazu near Yokohama, and three of 
them were injured by the Daimyo’s retainers. ‘The Shogun Toku- 
gawa was greatly distressed at this incident, and in addition to 
tendering a full apology, paid the sum of £100,000 as compensation. 
The Ambassador of the country concerned was, however, not 
satisfied and claimed a further £25,000 requesting, in addition, that 
the retainers of the Daimyo who had committed the assault should 
be punished. These demands not being met, seven warships invaded 
the Bay of Kagoshima and bombarded Kagoshima City, which was 

* almost completely burned out. 
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In: August, 1864, the combined fleets of England, U.S.A., 
France, and Holland, consisting of seventeen warships, bombarded 
the Strait of Shimonoseki, occupied and destroyed all the fortresses 
ashore, and in addition received the sum of $8,000,000, owing 
to trouble between the Tokugawa Government and the above 
countries. 

The general world opinion of China is that she is not powerful 
and quite unprotected ; but the condition of that country fifty 
years ago was totally different from that of to-day. Just prior to 
the Sino-Japanese War, Admiral ‘ling-Lu-Chang visited Japan with 
the Chinese North Sea Fleet, which not only overawed the Japanese 
but also greatly impressed other countries. The fear of China 
becoming dominant in Korea, upon which country the safety and 
very existence of Japan depended, resulted in the Sino-Japanese 
War. In this conflict the tonnage of the Japanese Navy was 52,450 
against China’s 60,400. But the actual disparity was much greater 
than that, as in their Ting Yuen and Chen Yuen the Chinese Navy 
possessed two battleships against which the Japanese Navy had no 
comparable ships. 

Fortunately we were victorious, and a small part of the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, including Dairen, was ceded to Japan as a guarantee 
of future security and confirmed by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. 
In spite of this, however, France, Russia, and Germany felt called 
upon to interfere in the settlement, and by the use of their combined 
fleets forced Japan to give up the fruits of its victory. The territory 
thus taken from Japan was later handed over to Russia. 

A sequel to this was the entering into, in the spring of 1896, of 
a secret treaty between Russia and China whereby Russia was given 
complete rights of using the territory so ceded for administrative 
and military purposes, and also of building railways in Manchuria ; 
moreover, an alliance was formed between the two countries against 
Japan. Even so Russia was not satisfied and turned her eyes 
towards Korea. Thus once again, as just ten short years before, 
Japan was foreed into war for the preservation of Korea, with the 
awful risk of complete disaster. 

Japan found herself utterly impotent against the foreign influence 
which was pressing her from every side when she was awakened 
from her dream of three centuries by the armed forces of foreign 
powers. It should be apparent to all that since then the underlying 
principle of Japanese policy has been to endeavour to promote the 
equality of rights as between nations, and national security. 
Recognising her impotency in international affairs, it naturally 
followed that she should provide herself with Western weapons of 
war in order to have the means of maintaining her security. 
Although as the result of great efforts remarkable progress has been 
made towards improvement in international affairs, equality of 
rights as between nations and national security have not as yet, 
unfortunately, been obtained. 
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Navat PLAN FOLLOWING THE Lonpon TREATY. 


From what has already been written, no difficulty should be 
experienced in understanding and appreciating the strong opposition 
raised in Japan to the terms of the London Treaty. 

After the signing of the London Treaty the Japanese Government 
was in an extremely difficult position in its discussions with the 
Privy Council as well as in Parliament; whilst the Government 
party, though very strong in numbers, was forced to make con- 
cessions to the opposition in order to placate them and the people 
of Japan, and at the same time outline its policy for nullifying the 
deficiencies from which Japan suffered as a result of the Treaty. 
Moreover, the Minister of Marine, who had been one of the delegates 
to the London Conference, was forced to resign before the next 
meeting of Parliament. 

In such an atmosphere was the first urgent naval plan of 1931 
prepared. Even so, at that early stage it was condemned as being 
inadequate, and the new Minister of Marine had to announce that 
a new plan was necessary and would be prepared immediately. 

The first programme was as follows :— 


(a) Restricted vessels : 


Type. No. Tonnage. 
B.Class Cruisers 2... . ee ee ee 4 33,800 
Destroyera 2 6. eee ee ee ts 12 16,536 
Submarines-3) 3). <.- 2c Sy AP oe ee he 9 11,700 

(b) Unrestricted vessels : 

Type. No. Tonnage, 
Minclayers. (2: ss 5-0 ee SS ES he ee 4 6,150 
Torpedo Boats. . . . - - ) ee ee 4 2.140 
Submarine Tenders ree how Citak ag Cate tecs kee Ye, 1 10,000 
Other Craft . 8 3,600 

42 83.926 


Japan’s Position IN THE Far East. 


The Manchuria incident which occurred in 1981 gave rise to 
numerous disputes which were felt throughout the whole world ; 
most of them being fostered by abstract jurisprudence, or on account 
of countries interested each having its own particular axe to grind 
and being sadly misinformed as to the true state of affairs in 
the Far East, especially those directly concerning Japan ; or being 
misled by demonstrations which were not based on the actual state 
of affairs. To judge without knowledge of the subject is at all 
times a dangerous undertaking. Rarely, if ever, is the decision 
reached in consonance with the matters in issue. Japan, though 
standing well out in the Western Pacific, is relatively but a short 
distance from the mainland of Asia, and in consequence must feel 
the repercussions of every movement happening in Manchuria, 
China, and Siberia, in the same way that England is influenced 
by the smallest political and industrial movement taking place in 
the countries bordering the English Channel and the North Sea. 
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Japan’s policy concerning Korea and Manchuria has ever been 
formulated with the main object of securing her national safety. 
If it were not so, it would be impossible to find any political reason 
whatsoever to explain why, in 1904-5, she was ready and willing 
to stake her very existence in the war against the vast and powerful 
Russian Empire, a war which 99 per cent. of the world confidently 
predicted would spell the complete annihilation of Japan. It was 
very evident at that time that the Russian Empire regarded Man- 
churia as the gateway to Korea and China. Sir Walter Raleigh 
once said: ‘‘ I hope I shall never live to see the day when the French 
shall be masters of the Netherlands upon any conditions.” Though 
the need of England to fear the weak Russian naval forces gathered 
in the Black Sea and the Bosphorus was slight, the mere fact that 
such forces were there was regarded in England as a grave menace 
to her interests in the Mediterranean. Even after the 1917 revolu- 
tion, the menace of the power and influence of Russia remains 
unaltered so far as the security of Japan is concerned. As a matter 
of fact, Outer Mongolia, with an area almost seventeen times larger 
than Great Britain, is under the complete domination of the U.S.S.R., 
and has reached such a state that even China herself no longer is 
permitted any voice in the government and military affairs of her 
own territory. Having suffered from bitter experience within 
living memory, it is only natural that Japan should look with some 
apprehension on the presence of the greatest forces in the world, 
all consumed with the fever of revolution, gathered along the Russo- 
Manchukuo frontiers. From her geographical position Japan is 
largely dependent upon foreign supplies and cannot allow the 
slightest interruption to her communications with the mainland. 
Consequently, to maintain uninterrupted contact. and to protect 
her interests there she has to rely upon an efficient Navy. 

According to reports from reliable sources, Russia has for years 
planned to have a large standing submarine squadron at Vladivostok, 
and even to-day it is known that there are in commission there 
several powerful 1st and 2nd class submarines, whilst amongst 
the numerous aircraft operating in the Far East are included a 
number of powerful long-range bombing planes ready for use. 

Thirty-one per cent. of the total Japanese imports in 1982 
were from Asia, so it is only natural that Japan should observe 
very closely any movement likely to menace directly her com- 
munications with the mainland, which is regarded as of the gravest 
importance not only to her industries but to the very existence 
of the country. When Japan joined the League of Nations, created 
by the earnest efforts of President Wilson, she entertained no 
doubt that America would also join. As it happened, however, 
she did not do so, and Japan, left to bear the pressure from the 
two great countries outside the League—America and Russia— 
had to do the best she could, considering the feelings of even 
countries situated on the other side of the globe, to meet the 
troubles continually arising on the mainland. 

Furthermore, Japan accepted the disparity ratio of 8: 5 in naval 
strength laid down at the Washington Conference on the condition 
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that the defences of the Pacific would be limited; but soon after 
the ratification of the Treaty, the fortifications of Hawaii and 
Singapore were strengthened under new schemes to such an extent 
as to render them almost impregnable bases of great strategic 
importance. Admittedly these two places are outside the areas 
covered by the Treaty, but to take advantage of that agreement 
to increase their fortifications round the area where peace has been 
promised, is certainly not the way to promote a friendly spirit among 
the Powers concerned. 


ARMs IN CHINA. 


With the armistice signed in 1932, a step towards a settlement 
of the Sino-Japanese dispute was made, and there is to-day evidence 
of a return to the old peaceful conditions. Due perhaps to in- 
sufficient effective control, however, professional boycotts, persecu- 
tion of Japanese nationals, etc., still persist in various parts of 
China. If there should be any who would think of present-day 
China as a lamb unprotected and exposed to danger, they would 
be utterly bewildered by events in the Far East because, on the 
contrary, Chiang-Chieh-Shih’s army alone totals the astonishing 
figure of 990,000, and can even be increased to 1,910,000 if we 
count the whole of the regular army stationed all over the country, 
and this is exclusive of the Communist Army of 350,000. It need 
hardly be mentioned that their training and equipment are not 
unified ; that they lack effective control ; and that, being scattered 
over a vast territory where communications are almost non-existent, 
they are frequently at war amongst themselves. These very 
conditions themselves make for unrest. Yet the quantities of arms 
and ammunition recently imported into China from abroad have 
reached huge dimensions. According to a statement in “ The 
New Republic,” the value of aircraft and accessories delivered to 
China from America during 1983 amount to $2,240,000, including, 
it is said, 142 military planes. 

From information recently received, the Curtiss- Wright Company 
of America have entered into an Agreement with the Nanking 
Government for the formation of an aircraft manufacturing company 
in Hang-Chow, and it is said that this Government have undertaken 
to purchase from the company sixty machines annually. It is also 
learned that interests in Germany have been commissioned to form 
a company with a capital of 3,000,000 Chinese dollars for the 
construction of aircraft at Lo-Yan, Honan. 


Tas_e I.—NuMBER OF AEROPLANES IMPORTED INTO CHINA TO May, 1933. 


America: 35 4. $2 eee re cen ne APA 
England! 2 sn AP ee ne ee 9D: 
Brances tae. Me sg AS pe tee ot AOL 
Germany o- yas oe se Sn eee a BRT 
Ttaly-noie 2a ore ee ae ee ee ce DD. 

Total . . . . . 457 


Norg.—It should be understood that in addition to these figures further importa- 
tions were effected in secret. 
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TasLe I1.—Guns, Armcra¥rT, AND ACCESSORIES IMPORTED INTO CHINA. 


Rift d Ai ft and 

Machine Guns. Guns. “Accessories. 
1982.22 3.53. tess see, |] 968,200 240 126 
Upto March, 1933... . 1,200 290 80 


Tasie IIT.—Vatues or Imports oF ARMAMENTS, AIRCRAFT, AND ACCESSORIES. 


Armaments, Aircraft and 

Ammunition, ete. Accessories, 

Taels. Tacls. 

MGSO 2c cgi Py ces ate eee 3,839,029 1,793,125 
DOBO 2 os 085 Ges Heng ss te Be 15,578,547 3,428,862 
AGS Lees oh, SN re SF Rey ee 12,125,677 4,519,998 


Where 1 Tael = 1-4 Chinese dollars (rate of exchange of August, 1934). 


Tue Seconp Navat SupPLEMENTARY PROGRAMME. 


The explanation already given relates to only a part of the 
very complex situation in Eastern Asia, but it will easily be realised 
that the importation of foreign arms and ammunition by a nation 
whose militarists are continually in dispute, constitutes a grave 
danger to the peace of neighbouring Powers and is bound to create 
a feeling of serious insecurity and irritation. A matter which to a 
distant country may seem as a happening in another world, may, 
to a neighbouring country, be an occurrence seriously affecting 
her fate. 

The export by European and American countries to the Far 
East of such warlike materials as machine guns, revolvers, ammuni- 
tion, smokeless powder and the like, under such an innocuous label 
as ‘‘ Kerosene,” may not be contrary to any treaty. In the continent 
of China, with an area almost as large as Europe, there are many 
causes which keep the country in a continual state of unrest. Adding 
fuel to what may prove a disastrous conflagration really cannot 
be reconciled with the principle of the “‘ Open Door ” and is lament- 
able having regard to the peace of the world. 

The situation in the Far East has changed considerably since 
the 1931 incident, and Japan, unfortunately, as a result of her views 
and those of other countries failing to be reconciled in what she 
considers to be for her a matter of life or death, has been left to 
endeavour alone to maintain peace in the Far East. Consequently, 
in the spring of 1984, the Diet was compelled to proceed with the 
prearranged naval programme, the so-called Second Naval Supple- 
mentary Programme, and the following recommendations were 
passed :— 
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(a) Vessels under Limitation : 
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Type. No. Tonnage. 
Aircraft-carrier 2 20,000 
B. Class Cruisers 2 17,000 
Destroyers . 14 19,600 
Submarines . 4 7,480 

(8) Vessels Exempt : 

Type. No. Tonnage. 
Oil Tankers. . . 2 30,000 
Seaplane Tenders . 3 30,000 
Repair Ships. 1 15,000 
Torpedo Boats . 16 9,600 

Total “4 148,680 


Also miscellaneous small vessels. 


CHanGEs 1N Move or Livino IN JAPAN. 


When Japan commenced her association with the outside world 
her population was 30,000,000, 80 per cent. of which was the farming 
class. Sixty years later the population had doubled, yet the farmer 
class accounted for only 48 per cent. Owing to the mountainous 
nature of Japan, only 16 per cent. of the land is fit for cultivation, 
almost the whole of which is now so employed. Because of the 
nature of the country and its population having reached saturation 
point, conditions of life had rapidly to be altered, and thus the 
people of Japan became industrialised. To meet these quickly 
changing conditions, resources from abroad had to be called upon, 
with the natural sequence that foreign markets for their products 
had to be found. Whereas previously Japan had been forced to 
associate with foreign nations, matters were now altered, and all 
over the world countries are closing their doors to the Japanese 
people and to Japanese products. 


Taste IV. 

PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS MATERIALS WHICH JAPAN HAS TO IMPORT. 
Cotton . . + . 100percent.; Tin. . . . . « 78per cent, 
Wook,k . . . . . 10, Crude oil. . . . . 74 55 
Rubber . 100. —,, Soyabean . . . . ® 
Nickel 10, Dye-stuffsand chemicals 68 ,, 
Sugar . Co AQT 5 Pig-iron . ae, ce BTSs 
Timber. 2. . . . 96, Zine . 49 
Heavy oil . . . . 693), Wheat 46 
Lead. 2... 93 oy Leather . 45 


The principle of the ‘“‘ Open Door” can be maintained by the 
use of Dreadnoughts, but the doors of the world to markets and 
immigration, protected by customs barriers and immigration laws, 
cannot be opened by international law. Moreover, even in Man- 
churia, where Japan had treaty rights, the “‘ Open Door ” was almost 
to be denied her. But the relations between Manchuria and Japan 
were clearly understood by the Japanese people, and because of 
the great sacrifices made by Japan in Manchuria, and in view of 
her established position there, it is quite impossible for Japan to 
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withdraw from Manchuria. It is not merely a question of dignity 
nor of: prestige that Japan cannot withdraw from Manchuria ; 
rather is it a matter of life and death for 90,000,000 people. 

It is said that Japan has territorial ambitions as the result of 
her Imperialistic designs ; but this is not so. It does not necessarily 
follow that greater territory will provide for the needs of her people ; 
rather is it probable that such increase may result in intolerable 
burdens being placed upon the finances of the country. As a 
matter of fact, all that Japan really needs and earnestly desires 
are trade and security. Japan cannot therefore but be concerned 
about her Navy as a means of assuring security in the Far Eastern 
seas, and for the protection of the world-wide trade now necessary 
for her very existence. 


JAPAN AND DISARMAMENT. 


Those who, whether deliberately or otherwise, failed to take 
account of the foregoing facts, pointed to Japan, after both the 
Washington and London Conferences, as the ringleader in the 
armament race. But when the relative nature of armaments is 
taken into consideration, it appears to be most illogical and the 
height of folly to charge a nation which has been shackled by 
treaty to a hopeless ratio, with the offence of being the chief in- 
stigator of the race in naval construction. To all projects looking 
towards the reduction or limitation of armaments Japan has always 
given unstinted co-operation ; even after she was obliged by force 
of circumstances to give notice of withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, she pledged her continued support to all international 
undertakings calculated to enhance the cause of world peace. 
And that pledge she is now carrying out in the strictest of good 
faith, just as she has lived up to every obligation assumed under the 
existing naval treaties. 

In an article contributed to a recent number of the American 
magazine ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,’ Admiral Pratt stated: “Since we 
are not closely surrounded by real or imagined dangers, we look 
upon disarmament with a broad, generous outlook. . . . We have 
made one serious error, however; and that is, having made arms 
agreements in the past, we have not lived up to them. . . . Then 
when we find we are wrong we are forced to repair the damage. . . .”” 

Admiral Pratt’s observation is one which deserves our careful 
thought. Navies are not built, in practice, as a means of surveillance 
of smuggling ships or for other similar purposes. The inherent 
function of navies is to defend against dangers that threaten from 
overscas. It is, therefore, not the length of coastline or the number 
of seas which a country touches that determine the size of its navy. 
Rather is it the degree of danger by which a country might be 
threatened which must determine whether a navy shall bo large 
or small; and it goes without saying that a country facing a 
difficult situation must always be equipped with a force adequate 
to cope with such a situation. Fortunate indeed is the country 
that can lay claim to a powerful navy simply to satisfy its desire 
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to order the world, notwithstanding that it be free from all external 
dangers. . 

The general public antipathy towards military expenditures 
should always be allayed in accordance with the forms and degrees 
of development of industries in the various countries. In a country 
so rapidly modernised as Japan, whose heavy industries are still 
in the initial stages of development, maintenance of the Navy plays 
an extremely important réle in the wholesome development and 
prosperity of domestic industries. This fact becomes all the more 
obvious when it is considered that a large part of the military 
supplies in Japan is produced by small-scale factories distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. How to save 
these manufacturing industries, virtually driven to the wall by the 
world-wide economic depression and the extreme retrenchment 
policy adopted by the Japanese Government round about 1930, 
became a question calling for urgent solution. The possibility of a 
suitable naval replacement programme to ease this industrial 
situation was naturally thought of ; but this channel of relief was 
most effectively blocked by the restrictive provisions of the London 
Naval Treaty. It may thus be said that the London Treaty has 
been, in a sense, a serious blow to the industrial circles of Japan. 


A TREATY ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


The argument advanced in some quarters seems to be that the 
authority of the existing naval treaties is so absolute that they 
should be maintained in perpetuity, wholly unaffected either by 
the passage of time or changes in circumstances. ‘ But that would 
be tantamount to warning independent Powers against the entangle- 
ments of international agreements. The existing naval agreements 
were doubtless based on the conditions prevailing at the time 
they were concluded, provision being made therein for steps to be 
taken for their abrogation when the treaties themselves should 
no longer be in keeping with changed conditions. It would, indeed, 
be impossible for any nation to enter into a treaty which imposes 
an unalterable and permanent obligation. In this connection, the 
utterance of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, ‘‘ Every treaty is holy but 
no treaty is eternal,” is enlightening. This may be considered as 
the expression of an eternal truth. 

There are some, also, who would point to Japan’s desire to have 
the existing naval treaties abrogated or revised as presaging Japan’s 
designs on sea areas outside the Orient. Nothing could be more 
groundless or absurd! The Japanese Navy has never entertained 
the ideas of action in distant waters—its sole mission being the 
defence of home territory. It is difficult to understand why a Navy, 
upon whose shoulders rests the very existence of the nation, must 
be content with a strength distinctly inferior to that of navies whose 
chief concern is the defence of colonial possessions or trade routes. 

The denial of the right of equality in national defence among 
civilised nations to-day is an injustice which can neither be explained 
away nor defended. Especially is this true at a time when even the 
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provisions of the Versailles Treaty relating to military restrictions 
are being reconsidered with a view to their revision. In the past 
Japan acquiesced in the allocation of an inferior strength because 
of her lofty desire to facilitate the work of disarmament and to 
contribute thereby to world peace. But her sacrifices have all 
been in vain. Far from seeing their expectations materialise, the 
Japanese people have only suffered a further injury to their sense 
of security ; and it is now clear beyond all doubt that the naval 
strength allowed by the past treaties is wholly inadequate for the 
maintenance of order and stability in the Far Hast. 

Nowhere in history can we find an instance of the civilised 
nations enjoying peace for any great period as the result of one 
race being subjected to unequal treatment by another. In view of 
the inherent nature of naval armaments, the primordial need is to 
have all nations assured of their national security. All offensive 
armaments should be abolished in favour of defensive armaments ; 
and a common limit should be fixed, within which all nations would 
be free to build to the point which they consider adequate in the 
light of their respective circumstances and needs. In other words, 
little contribution can be made to the cause of disarmament unless 
the nations can enjoy equality of security and autonomy in respect 
of national defence. A treaty which can have the result of enabling 
a country, for the purpose of acquiring markets abroad, to menace 
the very existence of another country located thousands of miles 
away cannot be considered as fair and just. Great Britain and 
the United States to-day possess 170 per cent. of the naval strength 
of Japan; and yet there are some who contend that Japan’s 
naval strength is excessive. Unless there is readiness on the 
part of nations with superior navies, or which face few difficulties 
or dangers, to make voluntary sacrifices, the lesser Powers will be 
left in a state of such constant restlessness and insecurity that 
whatever benefits might otherwise accrue from disarmament would 
be lost. 

Conceptions of morality and justice vary with time, place, and 
peoples. If one race assumes the position of arbiter of world peace 
and morality, and attempts to impose its decisions on other races, 
if necessary even by the use of force, the world will never know 
respite from chaos and disorder. It is indeed a great thing for the 
world, as Senator Borah once said, that different peoples, different 
civilisations, and different political ideas can exist side by side. 

S. TakaGt, 
Commander, I.J.N. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ Navat Manq@uvres oF 1984. 


BritisH. 


StRATEGICAL and tactical exercises are carried out to-day on 
practically every occasion of the fleets being at sea, but only a few 
of these are allowed to be witnessed by representatives of the Press 
and described for the benefit of the public. Tactical exercises, 
indeed, do not lend themselves to popular exposition, since their 
interest and the lessons to be learnt from them derive from careful 
analysis of accurate records of movements, signalling, gun and 
torpedo fire, and the technical procedure of fighting a man-of-war, 
which are neither released to the public nor would be intelligible 
to them if they were. But strategical exercises are of interest to 
all, and it is these chiefly that the Press have been allowed to witness. 

The largest and most important strategical exercises of the year 
was that carried out in the Atlantic in March, in which the whole 
Home and Mediterranean Fleets took part. The two opposing 
fleets were constituted as follows :— 


Rep (BRITISH). BLUE (ENEMY). 
Mediterranean Fleet. Home Fleet. 

5 Battleships. 5 Battleships. 

3 8*-gun cruisers, 2 Battle cruisers. 

4 6*-gun cruisers. 8 6”-gun cruisers. 

2 Aircraft carriers. 1 Aircraft carrier. 
27 Destroyers. 19 Destroyers. 

5 new Submarines. 4 old Submarines. 


The war was supposed to have been in progress for some time. 
Blue, the enemy, inhabited an imaginary continent of which the 
north-east corner was in the position of the Azores. His object was 
to raid Red trade, but his base was too far away for him effectively 
to attack it between Gibraltar and the Channel, where the bulk of 
it was passing. He had therefore arranged with the neutral Govern- 
ment of Eastland, whose territories occupied the positions of Spain 
and Portugal, that no opposition would be offered to his seizure of 
a base on their Atlantic coast. This the Blue government decided 
to do, and the whole Blue fleet was ordered to escort the expedition. 
Blue’s intention became known to Red, whose Mediterranean Fleet 
was ordered to Gibraltar, with orders to intercept the expedition 
and prevent its reaching the Eastland coast. 

There are only two harbours on the Atlantic coast of the Iberian 
Peninsula which would be suitable for Blue’s purpose—Arosa Bay 
in Spain and Lisbon in Portugal, 250 miles apart. Both are equally 


well placed for attack on the trade route, but the latter is only 250 
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miles from a Red base, Gibraltar, and would be much more subject 
to attack by Red, to surveillance by Red submarines, and to inter- 
ference by Red with its supplies, all of which must be brought from 
Blueland. Blue therefore decided upon the northern port as his 
destination. In order to get his convoy there intact he relied 
chiefly upon evasion. He routed the convoy as far north as time 
would allow, so as to take it as far away as possible from the direction 
from which any Red attack on it must come, and he arranged for it 
to do the last 100 miles of its passage during the dark hours. His 
battle fleet with its destroyer screen was to be kept within 50 miles 
to the south-eastward of the convoy, and on the second day out 
he intended to detach his battle cruisers, some cruisers and his air- 
craft carrier to the southward, im order to mislead Red as to his real 
intentions, but to be ready to rejoin him when ordered. Blue 
battle fleet was superior to Red's, even in the absence of his battle 
cruisers, by reason of its including the Nelson and Rodney, and he 
could count upon Red’s cruisers being dispersed, in the early stages 
at least, so that the battle cruisers should have a good chance of 
destroying them in detail. 

Red’s task was diflicult. He was aware of Blue’s general 
intention, presumably through his intelligence service, and he could 
count on receiving early information of the sailing of Blue’s expedition 
from the Azores. But he did not know which of two destinations 
250 miles apart Blue might select, and the force at his disposal was 
not sufficient to cover all the possible lines of approach to both. 
Air reconnaissance might enable him to extend the area he could 
observe, but the use of aircraft from carriers in the Atlantic at that 
time of year is not always possible. The enemy’s force was superior 
to his own, except in destroyers and aircraft. 

In these circumstances he decided to cover fully the approaches 
to one of Blue's possible destinations only, and also, wisely as it 
turned out, not to make his dispositions dependent for their efficacy 
on aircraft reconnaissance being possible. The strategical advantages 
to Blue of Arosa Bay as compared with Lisbon were just as obvious 
to him as to the Blue C.-in-C., and moreover, Blue’s possession of 
the former would be much more damaging to Red than the latter. 
He therefore decided to spread his cruisers and destroyers, except 
the anti-submarine screen for his battle fleet, on a line N.N.E. and 
5.8.W., at right angles to and covering [lue’s possible lines of 
approach to Arosa Bay. His three 8-inch gun cruisers, which would 
have the farthest to go, would be at the northern end of the line, 
which would be prolonged to the southward by submarines, so as 
to cover a part only of the possible courses of approach to Lisbon. 
The line was to be in position at daylight on the second day after 
he heard of the sailing of the Blue expedition, was to sweep to the 
‘westward during the day, retiring during dark hours, ready for a 
similar sweep the following day. If weather permitted flying, 
aircraft. would reinforce the search, the aircraft carriers remaining 
under the protection of the battle fleet, which would cruise some 
70 to 100 miles to the eastward of the look-out line. There were 
25 ships available for the look-out line, and they were to be 12 miles 
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apart, covering a front of 300 miles. Their orders were that, should 
the Blue battle fleet be sighted, sufficient destroyers to ensure not 
losing touch with it were to shadow, while the remainder searched 
for and attacked the convoy, which it was anticipated would be 
found some 80 miles to the north-westward of it. 

The Blue expedition sailed from the Azores at 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
March 10, and Red was informed of its sailing four hours later. 
Red immediately sailed to carry out his pre-arranged plan. Two of 
his 6-inch gun cruisers, however, had broken down and were unable 
to leave harbour, and later one of his 8-inch gun cruisers also 
developed defects which necessitated her returning, so that his look- 
out line was seriously weakened from the start. Moreover, on 
rounding Cape St. Vincent he encountered a heavy north-westerly 
gale, against which his destroyers could make no more than 5 knots. 
The line was thus twenty-four hours late in getting into position, 
and had therefore to be shifted an appropriate distance to the 
eastward. There were no further casualties from the heavy weather, 
however, and no other change was made in the plan. 

Blue should not have suffered so much from the gale, which was 
abaft his beam, whereas it was dead ahead for Red. But as a 
matter of fact his destroyers, who in the General Idea were supposed 
to have sailed with him from the Azores, had actually been at Lagos 
in Portugal up to the opening of the exercise, and were to have 
joined him at sea on the morning of Monday, March 12. The 
flotillas of the Home Fleet were composed of the older War-built 
destroyers, and they could not face the gale, which was more violent 
to the westward. They became scattered during Sunday night, 
and some of them having sustained damage, they had to run for 
shelter to Lagos and Lisbon, taking no further part in the exercise. 
Moreover, the depot ships Lucia and Cyclops and the netlayer 
Guardian, which were to have represented the convoy, were also 
delayed coming from Lagos. The former broke down altogether, 
while the two latter missed the rendezvous and followed on some 
30 miles behind the convoy, which was thus represented only by the 
small oiler Serbol. Blue, however, did not modify his plan, except 
to keep his battle fleet and aircraft carrier in close support of the 
convoy, for he realised that the impossibility of air reconnaissance 
on both sides was in his favour, and calculated that the gale which 
had driven his destroyers to seek shelter must have had the same 
effect on Red. As arranged, his cruisers and battle cruisers went off 
to the southward ; indeed, he could not cancel their movement 
without betraying his position by a wireless signal. 

The battle cruisers were duly reported by one of the Red 
submarines at dawn on Tuesday, March 18, at the extreme south of 
the look-out line, on the direct course from the Azores to Lisbon. 
They were shadowed by a division of Red destroyers from the south 
end of the line, but the Red C.-in-C. made no other change in his 
dispositions pending further news. At 10 a.m. the Shropshire, 
northernmost ship of the line, reported the Blue battle fleet, on the 
most northerly route that the convoy could be taking if it were 
going to Arosa Bay. All the remaining Red destroyers turned 
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north to carry out their original orders. But throughout the day 
there was no more news of the Blue convoy which might, for all Red 
knew, be behind either of the two Blue heavy forces, or even in the 
wide gap now opened between them. The Red C.-in-C. therefore 
held his central position. Had it been a real convoy, the cruisers 
and destroyers shadowing the Blue battle fleet must have observed 
and reported it ; but the small oiler Serbol escaped their observation. 

Towards evening, the Red C.-in-C. realised that the Blue battle 
cruisers could not rejoin their battle fleet before daylight the follow- 
ing day, whereas it was possible for him to make contact with it 
shortly after midnight. He decided to do so, calculating that the 
advantage of surprise should be in his favour and that he was 
unlikely to get another chance of engaging a superior enemy on 
favourable terms. He therefore steered to intercept the Blue battle 
fleet, correcting his approach shortly before contact by ordering one 
of his flotillas which was in touch with Blue to make an attack ; 
and he brought his whole battle squadron simultaneously into action 
at a range of 7,000 yards against one flank of Blue, who had disposed 
his battleships and cruisers round the convoy in order, as far as 
might be, to shield it from AospedD attack. The exercise was then 
brought to an end. 

Red’s success in these manceuvres was brought abiak by three 
factors—the seaworthiness of the modern destroyers and the good 
seamanship of their officers and companies ; the sound strategical 
judgment of the C.-in-C. and his refusal to allow it to be deflected in 
a confusing situation; and the high standard of his tactical skill. 
Blue’s lack of success on the other hand cannot be attributed to the 
lack of the latter two qualities. He was committed by political 
pressure to an operation—that of conducting a convoy across 800 
miles of sea in the face of an active and undefeated, if inferior, 
enemy—an operation which many would adjudge from the military 
point of view to be unjustified. He had experienced the worst of 
the weather, but he had no reason to suppose that his opponent's 
small craft would have made any better weather of it than had his 
own. Had Red too been deprived of all destroyers Blue might 
well have succeeded in his task, for Red, with only two ships avail- 
able for reconnaissance, could not have accomplished what he actually 
did with twenty-five. Blue was completely justified in persevering 
with his task up to the time that it was clear to him that his enemy's 
destroyers were at sea in force; after that, in real war he would 
undoubtedly have abandoned it and returned to his base, but in 
peace manceuvres for which only a limited time is available that 
would have been to abandon an opportunity for useful exercise. 

The Navy has good reason to be satisfied with the performance 
on both sides; but it has every reason to be dissatisfied with a 
provision of material which relies largely upon over-age ships as 
the equivalent of modern ones. 
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French MANq@uvres. 


Manceuvres were carried out in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
separately. The details of the former were not made public, nor 
were those of the first of the three parts into which the latter were 
divided ; but in the second and third parts of the latter Press 
correspondents were embarked, and fairly full accounts appeared in 
the newspapers. 

Most of the naval problems which exercise the minds of the 
French seem to be connected with the transport of troops from 
Africa to France, and the central idea of these manceuvres was the 
passage of a convoy, supposed to have come from Casablanca, and 
to be making for Bordeaux. The convoy consisted of one sloop, with 
one battleship, represented by the Jules Verne, and several destroyers 
as close escort. The French forces, consisting of those normally 
stationed in the Channel and Atlantic bases, were called the Blue 
Fleet. It comprised the Duguay Trouin, 6-inch gun cruiser, nine 
flotilla leaders and twelve submarines, of which only five appear to 
have actually taken part. In addition there were all the aircraft 
based on the western coast and the new big 4-engined flying-boat 
Croix du Sud (which recently participated in setting up a speed 
record for the air mail from South America), which has a flying 
endurance of 3,000 miles. 

The enemy (Red Fleet) consisted of the Foch, representing a 
battle cruiser, and the cruisers Tourville, Colbert, and Dupleix. 
Most commentators on the mancuvres assumed that the enemy 
battle cruiser represented a German “ pocket battleship,” since 
French naval circles are well known to be much exercised by the 
problems that the existence of these ships presents to them. The 
German Press, however, which evinced great interest in the 
manceuvres, was at pains to demonstrate that it really represented 
a British battle cruiser, and interpreted the form given to the 
manceuvres as evidence of French preoccupation with the ‘‘ British 
menace ” ! 

The exercise began on May 15, when the initial positions were as 
follows :— 

The convoy with its escort was off the coast of Portugal, making 
for Bordeaux. The remainder of the Blue Fleet was at Brest. 

Of the Red Fleet, the Foch and Tourville in company were to 
the north of Brest. The Colbert was returning from a raid off 
Treland to join them, as was the Dupleix from a similar mission in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar. Neither of the cruisers was considered capable 
of attacking the convoy by herself, owing to the presence of the 
Jules Verne, but whether this disability was imposed by the rules 
or was the result of the judgment of the Red commanders, does not 
appear. 

On May 15 reconnaissance at sea was carried out by shore-bascd 
aircraft with the object of locating Red, but the weather was thick 
and they sighted nothing. The Dupleix, however, was located by 
her own action ; for she bombarded Le Verdon, at the mouth of the 
Gironde—a curious proceeding, for it is difficult to understand what 
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military advantage she could hope to gain from it. In war, a 
cruiser far from her base would hardly expose herself to damage from 
shore fortifications or coast-defence submarines when her services 
were shortly to be needed for important service at sea ; and if there 
were no fortifications, the bombardment could produce no military 
effect. whatever. 

On the following day, May 16, visibility was even worse, and 
the shore-based aircraft did not leave the ground at all. Although 
there was little wind, there was a good deal of swell, and the seaplanes 
carried by the Blue ships which by then were at sea, were also 
unable to fly. The Blue admiral, however, was informed of Red’s 
positions, but it was not made public whether they were located by 
wireless fixing, or whether the information was given deliberately 
in order not to upset the scheme of the manwuvres, in which Blue 
was chiefly dependent upon aircraft for reconnaissance. The Foch 
and Tourville were still to the north of Blue, and the Colbert in 
such a position that she must succeed in joining before she could 
be intercepted. The Dupleix, however, was still southward of Blue, 
who concentrated his efforts on intercepting her, but failed. It 
seems that Blue, having failed to intercept the Dupleix before she 
joined the Foch, held on to the south-westward in order to give 
closer support to the convoy. 

At dawn on May 17 Blue joined the convoy, apparently un- 
expectedly, since they were at first taken for the Red forces ; though 
it is not clear whether any engagement actually took place before 
recognition. ‘This incident illustrates, as did the British exercise 
in March, the unreality introduced into peace exercises when a 
convoy is represented by one small ship. At 7 a.m. the weather 
cleared. The sea was calm, the weather clear, and all Blue aircraft 
went up, including the Croix de Sud, which joined the Blue Fleet 
at 10.15. At the same time another plane reported Red 50 miles 
to the northward steering south at full speed. The Blue admiral at 
once ordered the convoy to Bayonne instead of Bordeaux, and 
disposed his force to the north and north-eastward of it. He must 
have parted company with it before this happened, for Red is 
reported to have gone too far to the westward to be able to intercept 
it. But it cannot have been very far away, since it was reported 
to have been concealed by a smoke screen put up by the destroyers 
of the close escort. 

Action was joined between Red and Blue at 15,000 metres range, 
and seems to have taken the form of a running fight, since attacks 
on Red by Blue submarines had a part in it. At 12.40 the nine 
Blue flotilla leaders made a concerted torpedo attack on the Foch, 
and the convoy being then considered out of danger, it was rediverted 
to Bordeaux. The exercise then terminated. 

The official result is not known. The views of Press corre- 
spondents as to which side had the best of it varied according to 
the side in which they were embarked. It seems clear, however, 
that light forces, aided by shore-based aircraft, managed to foil 
the attack of fast and more powerful forces on a convoy in the open 
sea. If so, French policy in providing a navy consisting chiefly 
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of fast light craft is justified ; but if not, their policy in laying down 
the Dunkerque is equally sound. 

The last part of the manceuvres consisted of a combined naval 
and military exercise on May 31, in which a military force, including 
tanks, was landed on an open beach south of Sarzeau on the 
Peninsula of Ruis. The force landed consisted of two infantry 
regiments, a battalion of Fusiliers Marins, landing parties from the 
four cruisers which brought the troops from Lorient, 80 miles to the 
northward, together with artillery and tanks. The latter were 
brought only from Quiberon, where they had been loaded into special 
lighters the night before. The defending force consisted of a 
concentration of the troops normally quartered in the district. 

The weather was calm, and boat work seems to have been easy. 
The four cruisers arrived off the selected beach, which is 1,500 metres 
long, at 8 a.m. and began to land at once, the tanks from their special 
lighters being among the first put ashore. The landing was observed 
by look-outs and the defence was immediately warned. Troops 
were rushed to the scene by motor transport, but could not make 
any progress against the tanks, which appear quickly to have secured 
@ covering position, so that the landing could proceed without close 
opposition. At dawn, a thick fog came up, which prevented all 
flying by the defence, and made artillery useless. The attacking 
force was all established ashore by 11 a.m. 

It must be admitted that the elements were on the side of the 
attack. The clearness of the night made the location of the beach 
a simple matter. The calm sea made possible the short tow from 
Quiberon of the tanks in their lighters, and facilitated the landing 
of both them and the troops on an open beach. The fog, which 
would have prevented the landing altogether if it had come on 
earlier, provided a shield against the chief weapons of the defence, 
artillery and aircraft, just when it was most needed. Le Yacht, of 
June 28, commented on the manceuvres as follows :— 


A large participation of the naval air force had been anticipated in these exercises; 
unfavourable weather, however, considerably reduced it. Some days before, at 
Bizerta, a large exerciso in which numerous planes were to figure could not take place 
because of bad weather. Finally, for the last part of the naval manceurves on 31st May, 
about 100 land planes had been gathered under the command of an Air Force General ; 
and the planes or seaplanes of the cruisers, of the “‘ Commandant Teste,” and of the 
2nd Maritime District were also ready to go up; a fog unfortunately prevented them 
from doing so. Doubtless this contretemps is a useful reminder that the air service is 
a fine weather arm on which it is prudent not to count too much. 


Iranian Manquvres. 


The Italian naval manceuvres reported by the Press, which took 
place in the presence of Signor Mussolini on August 6 and 7, con- 
sisted of gunnery, torpedo, and tactical exercises only. They are 
chiefly of interest for the fact that the oldest ship of those that took 
part in them joined the fleet in 1927. , 

On the first day, firings were carried out by all ships with their 
main armaments at a rocky islet, and with anti-aircraft guns against 
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balloons. The submarines also made attacks on the cruisers. On 
the second day, the ships were divided into two squadrons :— 


1st Squadron. 2nd Squadron. 
Zara Bande Nere 
Gorizia Colleoni . 
Pola Di Gnissano { 5:000-ton cruisers. 
Fiume 10,000-ton cruisers. Cadorna 
Bolzano 9 Flotilla Leaders. 
Trento 1 Aircraft carrier. 
Trieste 9 submarines. 


2 Destroyer Flotillas (each 1 leader 
and 8 Destroyers). 


The 2nd Squadron was supposed to have fought an action in 
which damage had reduced its speed, and to be endeavouring to 
rejoin its main fleet ; while the 1st Squadron was to bring it to 
action before it could do so. Six reconnaissance aeroplanes were 
catapulted from the ships of the 1st Squadron, and reported the 
position of the enemy while still 25 miles away. The 1st Squadron 
pursued and a running fight ensued. The 2nd Squadron also 
catapulted its planes, which attacked the heavy cruisers of its 
pursuing enemy, presumably with bombs and machine guns. The 
flotilla leaders of the 2nd Squadron attacked the destroyers of the 
1st, which were disposed on an anti-submarine screen, presumably 
to make an opening for submarines to attack the heavy cruisers. 
There is no mention, however, of submarine attacks. After an 
hour’s action the main fleet upon which the 2nd Squadron was 
supposed to be retiring was announced to have been sighted. 
Whereupon both Squadrons broke off the action under the cover of 
smoke screens. 

The Italian Press, with marked unanimity, stated that the 
exercise had shown clearly how necessary it is that cruisers should 
have battleships on which to retire. 


AMERICAN MANGUVRES. 


Manceuvres on a large scale took place in April and May, 1984, 
in the course of which the whole fleet left its usual bases on the Pacific 
Coast and cruised into the Atlantic, where it was later on reviewed 
by the President. After various exercises on the passage south from 
California, which were not reported in the Press, the usual attack 
was staged on the defences of the Panama Canal. The Blue side 
consisted of the Canal Defence Forces, reinforced by submarines ; 
the Brown side consisted of the Fleet. Apart from the operations 
of submarines, operations were wholly conducted by aircraft. 

Brown entered the Gulf of Panama just after dark on April 20, 
and the aircraft carriers remained about 90 to 100 miles from Panama. 
The first attacking squadron took off from the carriers half an hour 
before sunrise, and attacks on the main air base of the defence are 
reported to have caught machines in the open, and to have been 
very successful. Later on attacks were made on the Defence H.Q., 
which removed to an alternative position. Bombing attacks were 
also made on the locks both at Miraflores and Gatun, but the 
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attackers were said to have presented very good targets to the anti- 
aircraft guns of the defences. 

The defending planes located the aircraft carriers 100 miles out 
at sea, and dropped large bombs on the Lexington while she had 
many planes on deck. The small aircraft carrier Langley, too, was 
claimed to have been sunk by bombs, but contested the claim on the 
ground that her fighters defeated the attacking bombers. It may 
be conjectured that she received warning of impending attack, and 
had her fighters in the airintime. The Lexington was also torpedoed 
by submarines. No mention appears of attack, successful or 
otherwise, on the Saratoga, and the existence of the fixed guns of 
the shore defences appears to have discouraged any bombardment 
by the fleet. 

After the passage of the Canal, which was carried out as a test 
of war organisation for quick transit, the fleet was divided into Blue 
and Grey for an extensive exercise in the Caribbean. Blue, under 
Admiral Reeves, Commander of the Battle Force, had seven battle- 
ships and the two big carriers, together with shore-based aircraft 
and the airship Macon. Grey, under Admiral Brumby, Commander 
of the Scouting Force, had four battleships and the Langley. Both 
sides had cruisers and destroyers. ‘The general idea seems to have 
been that Grey, the enemy, had captured certain bases in Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and was using them for the attack of 
American trade in the Caribbean. Blue, the defenders, despatched 
an expedition, starting from Port Limon in Costa Rica, to recapture 
them, defending it on passage with its whole naval force, assisted by 
shore-based aircraft working from Guantanamo, and the airship 
Macon. 

Blue sailed from Port Limon, with his convoy, at daylight on 
May 5, and the operations were continuous until the evening of 
May 10, when his expedition was landed at Culebra. He was 
harried by attacks from Grey throughout the passage, some torpedoes 
being put into the convoy by Grey destroyers on the first night out. 
On one occasion the Grey battleships attacked the stronger Blue 
squadron with the advantage of the light, and were adjudged to 
have inflicted damage without sustaining it themselves. On 
another night Grey destroyers sank three Blue battleships with the 
loss of twenty of their own number. The Macon did useful work in 
scouting when she first joined the Blue fleet, but was put out of 
action by Grey planes the same day. Both Blue aircraft carriers 
were sunk early in the exercise, one by Grey planes, the other by 
cruisers. 

The shore-based planes did good work in scouting. In the 
course of their exercise they shifted their base from Guantanamo to 
Haiti, but the ship that was establishing their advanced base was 
caught in the act and sunk by Grey cruisers. 

For the landing, the Blue admiral divided his battle squadron 
on the day preceding it, one part to make a feint while the other 
covered the real landing. The latter was attacked by Grey destroyers 
during the night, and so damaged that. the former had to be recalled 
to reinforce it for the real landing. Lefore it could rejoin, it was 
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engaged by the Grey battle squadron, and would have been severely 
handled, but that Grey had to break off the action through shortage 
of ammunition. 

In details, these exercises appear to have been realistic, and to 
have provided valuable training for all who took part in them. 
Operations covering 1,200 miles and extending over a week provide 
conditions for torpedo craft that approximate more to those of war 
than is generally the case in peace manceuvres, which are often 
unduly limited both in space and time. But it seems doubtful, as 
it was in the British manceuvres, if Blue’s action in taking a convoy 
across 1,200 miles of sea in the face of an active enemy, as skilfully 
handled as was Admiral Brumby’s force, is one that would really 
be undertaken in war. That, no doubt, is the conclusion to be 
drawn from the course the manceuvres actually took. 


JAPANESE MANQUVRES. 


The Japanese manceuvres this year were on a largo scale, 
employing the whole tleet ; but no details were made public. The 
Press published various versions of what was happening, but none 
of them appeared to be based upon more than intelligent conjecture. 
From them it appears to be generally believed that the scheme of 
the manceuvres was based’ upon the advance of a hostile fleet from 
the direction of the Marshall Islands, to be met and engaged by the 
Japanese Fleet in the vicinity of the Bonin Islands. There was 
much activity with aircraft and submarines. In the last stage of 
the manceuvres, the Emperor himself went afloat in the Hiyei and 
acted as Chief Umpire. He afterwards reviewed the fleet of 161 
ships and 180 aircraft in Tokio Bay. 

H. G. TuursFie.p, 
Rear-Admiral. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


STANDING OF THE WorLD’s Mercuant Firers. 


Tue outstanding feature revealed by a survey of the statistics 
covering “the mercantile fleets of the world is the very definite 
shrinkage of the grand total at a considerably increasing rate since 
the decline set in three years ago. 

During the year ended June, 1932, the reduction amounted to 
896,780 gross tons. For 1988 it was 1,814,125 tons, and for 1934 
it was no less than 2,848,573 tons. These figures are taken from 
the summaries provided by Lloyd’s Register, and statistics pub- 
lished subsequent to June, 1934, indicate that the decline is 
continuing. 

The restriction of shipbuilding output through the lack of oppor- 
tunity to find profitable employment for even modern vessels has, 
for some years, caused the totals in many important countries to 
show no material advance—some have even receded. But the 
principal factor causing such a rapid shrinkage is the number of 
vessels which have recently been sold for breaking up. ‘Lhis has, 


Taste I.—Ner ANNUAL INCREASE OR DECREASE IN WoRLD Tonnage. 


1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 
Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross_Tons, 
Sailing ships . | — 73,841 — 73,608 — 42,070 — 175,601 
Steamships . | —2,673,866 —1,902,632 —961,604 —_ 636,099 
Motorships . | + 404,134 + 162,015 + 606,944 +1,335,096 
Net result . | —2,343,573 —1,814,125 —396,730 + 523,396 


naturally, affected primarily the older ships and partly accounts 
for the remarkable feature brought out in Table I that, during all 
this time, although steamships and sailing ships have decreased, 
motorships have advanced. Indeed, the decline of sail and steam 
tonnage has gone on for longer than the decreases in the grand 
total. 

The decreases during last year affected all the maritime countries 
with the exception of Soviet Russia, Greece, and Finland. In each 
of these three instances the increase amounted to less than 100,000 
tons. Table II shows the changes which have been going on during 
the last four years. The British decline started in 1931. ‘The United 
States reached its peak in 1922, when it owned 14,738,506 tons of 
sea-going ships. To-day the American total is about 4,000,000 tons 
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Taste II.—Net ANNvAL InorEASE OR DECREASE OF TONNAGE IN DIFFERENT 


Counraizs, 
1934, 1933. | 1932. 1931. 

Groxs Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 

Great Britain 
and Ireland | —965,827 —970,936 — 631,230 — 135,539 
Germany . . | —210,284 — 263,568 — 89,759 + 25,366 
Italy . . . | ~221,411 — 240,765 + 54,899 + 4,447 
Holland . .| —147,441 — 198,383 — 154,330 + 31,855 
USA. . . —312,762 — 188,821 — 95,563 — 403,625 
Japan. . . —185,452 + 3,145 — 21,327 — 40,463 
Soviet Russia. | -+ 99,047 + 158,068 + 81,308 + 71,740 
Panama . . — 15,553 + 148,621 + 7,141 + 55,903 
Finland . . + 48,644 + 88,407 + 20,288 — 1,048 
Norway . .| — 98,186 — 87,299 +101,333 +397,217 
Greece . .| + 90,189 — 62,993 + 72,282 + 6,883 
France. . | —214,166 — 44,787 — 9,221 + 35,348 


less. The various details are embodied in Tables III and IV. They 
show that sailing ship tonnage accounts for less than 2 per cent. of 
the mercantile marine, whereas in 1914 sailing ships accounted for 
rather more than 8 per cent. Excluding, however, barges and various 
craft included in this category simply because they are not self- 
propelled, the world tonnage of real sailing vessels is estimated by 
Lloyd’s Register to be only 506,000 tons, of which 158,000 tons 
(81 per cent.) are owned in the United States, 67,000 tons in Finland, 
58,000 tons in Italy, and only 18,000 tons in Great Britain and 
Ireland. There are now in existence eleven sailing vessels of between 


Tas_E III.—Tonnace oF THE WoRLD. 


Steam and Motor. Sall. Total. 


No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


1913 | 23,897 43,079,177 6,694 3,890,936 30,591 46,970,113 
1914 | 24,444 45,403,877 6,392 3,685,075 30,836 49,089,552 
1915 | 24,508 45,729,208 6,212 3,532,561 30,720 49,261,769 
1916 | 24,132 45,247,724 6,035 3,435,412 30,167 48,683,136 
1919 | 24,386 47,897,407 4,869 3,021,866 29,265 60,919,273 
1920 | 26,613 53,904,688 5,082 3,409,377 31,695 57,314,065 
1921 | 28,433 58,846,325 4,773 3,128,328 33,206 61,974,653 
1922 | 29,255 61,342,952 4,680 3,027,834 33,935 64,370,786 
1923 | 29,246 62,335,373 4,261 2,830,865 33,607 65,166,238 
1924 | 29,024 61,514,140 3,932 2,509,427 32,966 64,023,567 
1926 | 29,206 62,380,376 3,711 2,261,042 32,916 64,641,418 
1926'| 29,092 62,671,937 3,523 2,112,433 32,615 64,784,370 
1927 | 28,967 63,267,302 3,205 1,925,608 32,175 65,192,910 
1928 | 29,387 65,159,413 3,021 1,795,246 32,405, 66,954,659 
1929 | 29,612 66,407,393 2,870 1,666,919 32,482 68,074,312 
1930 | 29,996 68,023,804 2,717 1,583,840 32,713 69,607,644 
1931 | 29,952 68,722,801 2,392 1,408,239 32,344 70,131,040 
1932 | 29,932 68,368,141 2,315 1,366,169 32,247 69,734,310 
1933 | 29,515 66,627,524 2,185 1,292,661 31,700 67,920,185 
1934 | 28,964 64,357,792 2,033 1,218,820 30,997 65,576,612 


Owing to the War, statistics were not compiled regarding the vessels recorded In Lloyd's 
Register Books for the venrs 1917 and 1918. Tonnage figures for sailing vessels prior to 1919 
are net tons; otherwise all tonnages are gross tons, 
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Taste IV.—TonnaGE OWNED BY PrinciPaAL MaRitIME CoUNTRIES. 


(In thousands of tons, 000 omitted.) 


Great Britain] United States 


Year. and Ireland.| (Sea-going). Japan. Germany. - Italy. France. 
1914 19,257 2,970 1,708 5,459 1,668 2,319 
1919 16,555 10,782 2,325 3,503 1,370 2,234 
1920 18,330 13,790 2,996 673 2,242 3,245 
1921 | 19,571 14,697 3,355 17 2,651 3,652 
1922 | 19,206 14,738 3,587 1,887 2,866 3,846 
1923 | 19,281 14,597 3,604 2,590 3,034 3,737 
1924 19,106 13,530 3,843 2,954 2,832 3,498 
1925 19,441 12,949 3,920 3,074 3,029 3,512 
1926 | 19,400 12,365 3,968 3,011 3,241 3,490 
1927 | 19,309 12,070 4,033 3,363 3,483 3,470 
1928 19,875 11,997 4,140 3,777 3,429 3,344 
1929 20,166 11,836 4,187 4,093 3,285 3,379 
1930 | 20,438 11,388 4,317 4,229 3,331 3,531 
1931 20,303 10,999 4,276 4,255 3,336 3,566 
1932 | 19,672 10,889 4,255 4,165 3,391 3,557 
1933 18,701 10,693 4,258 3,901 3,150 3,612 
1934 17,735 10,355 4,073 3,691 2,928 3,298 
Year, | Norway. Holland. Sweden. Spain. | Denmark. | Zeta! all 
1914 2,505 1,496 1,118 899 820 49,089 
1919 1,858 1,692 993 751 702 50,919 
1920 2,219 1,793 1,073 997: 803 57,314 
1921 2,584 2,226 1,160 1,165 964 61,975 
1922 2,601 2,633 1,115 1,283 1,038 64,371 
1923 2,552 2,626 1,208 1,260 997 65,166 
1924 2,505 2,556 1,254 1,240 1,036 64,024 
1995 2,680 2,601 1,301 1,185 1,060 64,641 
1926 2,842 2,565 1,338 1,163 1,081 64,784 
1927 2,824 2,654 1,365 1,162 1,060 65,193 
1928 2,968 2,817 1,447 1,164 1,068 66,955 
1929 3,324 2,939 1,510 1,162 1,056 68,074 
1930 3,668 3,086 1,624 1,232 1,088 69,608 
1931 4,066 3,118 1,705 1,227 1,145 70,131 
1932 4,167 2,964 1,716 1,265 1,181 69,734 
1933 4,080 2,765 1,675 1,232 1,168 67,920 
1934 3,981 2,618 1,609 1,178 1,104 65,577 


8,000 and 8,400 tons gross, but no longer are there any large full- 
rigged ships on the British Register. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, sailing ships can be ignored in the statistical comparisons. 

A survey of the changes which have taken place in steam and 
motor tonnage, given in detail in Table V, shows that, during the 
ten years June, 1914, to June, 1924, the net increase was rather 
more than 16,000,000 tons, or 35-5 per cent. on the 1914 figure, 
notwithstanding the heavy war losses of something like 11,000,000 
tons. With no such process of attrition in operation subsequently, 
the change from 1924 to last year represents a net increase of under 
8,000,000 tons, or less than 5 per cent. This slowing down reflects, 
on the one hand, the misplaced optimism regarding the commercial 
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TasLe V.—CompPaRison or STEAM AND Motor TONNAGE aT JuNE, 1914; 
JUNE, 1924; ano JuNE, 1934. 


: Difference between 


Countries. | 1914. 1924, 19847, - +) 
1924 and 1914.| 1934 and 1924, 

Great Britain and | Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. 
Treland .  . | 18,892,000 | 18,954,000 | 17,630,000 |+ 62,000 | —1,324,000 
British Dominions} 1,632,000 | 2,592,000 | 2,978,000 |+ 960,000 | + 386,000 
Denmark. . . 770,000 990,000 | 1,101,000 |+ 220,000 | + 111,000 
France... 1,922,000 | 3,290,000 | 3,260,000 |+ 1,368,000 | — 30,000 
Germany . . | 5,135,000 | 2,872,000 | 3,680,000 |— 2,263,000 | + 808,000 
Greece . . . 821,000 757,000 | 1,507,000 |— 64,000 | + 750,000 
Holland + «| 1,472,000 | 2,542,000 | 2,612,000 |+ 1,070,000 | + 70,000 
Italy . ! 1,430,000 | 2,719,000 | 2,875,000 |+ 1,289,000 | + 156,000 
Japan - + 1,708,000 | 3,843,000 | 4,073,000 |+- 2,135,000 | + 230,000 
Norway . . . 1,957,000 | 2,392,000 | 3,980,000 |+ 435,000 | +1,588,000 
Spain... 884,000 | 1,188,000 | 1,164,000 |+ 304,000} — 24,000 
Sweden . . . | 1,015,000 | 1,191,000 | 1,597,000 |+ 176,000 | + 406,000 
United States(Xv) 2,027,000 | 12,431,000 | 9,795,000 |+ 10,404,000 | — 2,636,000 
» _ (Lakes)| 2,260,000 | 2,276,000 | 2,508,000 |4 | 16,000 | + 232,000 
Other Countries. 3,479,000 | 3,477,000 | 5,598,000 |— 2,000 | + 2,121,000 
Totals . . | 45,404,000 | 61,514,000 | 64,358,000 |+ 16,110,000 | + 2,844,000 


possibilities of the immediate post-War era and, on the other, the 
curtailment of international trading and restricted overseas carrying. 

The nations which progressed most during the first decade 
under review were the United States (10,420,000 tons), Japan 
(2,185,000 tons), France (1,368,000 tons), Italy (1,289,000 tons), and 
Holland (1,070,000 tons). In the second decade advances were 
made, notably by Norway (1,588,000 tons), because of the large 
increase in her oil tanker fleet, to which reference will be made later ; 
Germany (808,000 tons), which, however, is still 1,455,000 tons 
below the pre-War figure ; Greece (750,000 tons), principally through 
the purchase of second-hand tonnage and not shipbuilding activity ; 
and Sweden (406,000 tons), the Swedes having considerably expanded 
their international trade during this period, especially by the carriage 
of fruit and, to a smaller extent, oil. 

To-day the British total is actually 6-7 per cent. less than it was 
in 1914, although the tonnage owned by the other countries has, in 
the same time, increased by 76 per cent. The changes are even 
more striking when figures covering the present century are con- 
sidered. These are given in Table VI and show how the British 


TaBLe VI.—PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE OWNED COMPARED WITH 1901 
AND 1914. 


1901. 1914. 1926 1932, 1933. 1934, 
per cent. percent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 


Great Britain and Ireland - 50-2 41-6 30°7 28-6 27-9 27-4 
United States (Sea). 2. . . 4:2 45 18-1 15-0 1671 15-2 
Japan. 2. . we ee 2D 38 63 6-2 64 6-3 
Norway . OP ca eee ee 43 45 6-1 61 6-2 
Germany. . . . . . . 101 11:3 49 6-1 5:8 57 
France. . . . . - « 44 42 53 51 5-2 51 
Italy. . . eee veh 3-1 5-0 49 46 45 
Holland. . . 21 3-2 41 43 41 41 
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proportion has declined from 50-2 to 27-4 per cent. THis-eduntry is - 


the only one which shows any proportional drop during this period, 
owning something like 1,000,000 tons less than it did m 191d: ° -: 

An examination of the figures in Lloyd’s Register showing the 
age of vessels reveals some interesting differences concerning the 
respective holdings of various countries. Rather more than 10 per 
cent. of the steam and motor tonnage is less than 5 years old, 
while at the other end of the scale 17 per cent. is more than 25 years 
old. The greatest tonnage is of vessels between 10 and 15 years 
old, and totals 16,250,000 tons, or about 25 per cent. These ships, 
of which the details for various countries are shown in Table VII, 
are those which were built from just after the War ended up to 
about 1924. These 5,128 vessels are a subject of interesting specula- 
tion, because, although apparently young, they represent a type of 
construction which, in many cases, would entitle them to be classed 
as older ships. Many are the products of shipyards which sprang 
into being about the end of the War but have no longer any exist- 
ence to-day. Some are of doubtful workmanship, lacking the refine- 
ments of economical machinery details which were introduced into 
the later ships. They had to be constructed of such material as 
was then available, and some of it was of doubtful quality. 


Tasie VII.—SreamM AND Motor SHIPS WITHIN THE 10-15 YEAR RANGE COMPARED 
WITH THE TOTAL OWNED IN EACH COUNTRY. 


10-15 years old. Total Owned. 

No. Gross Tons. No. Gross Tons. 

Great Britain and Ireland . | 1,252 4,696,344 7,107 17,629,548 
U.S.A. (Sea) 2 6 wwe 667 3,423,292 2,560 9,795,126 
Denmark . . . . . 192 321,129 686 1,100,778 
France. i. is pe Og 336 1,117,408 1,459 3,259,594 
Germany . . ... . 574 1,542,867 2,032 3,680,353 
Greece. . 2. 2. es 26 103,602 550 1,507,260 
Holland . . . . . 230 821,026 1,407 2,612,377 
tal ys sce ssp PAD ate owe fo Ss 194 718,878 1,031 2,857,183 
Japan Gy ce ay Gis 361 884,700 1,949 4,072,707 
Norway . ..... 307 688,251 1,904 3,980,101 
Spain... 3 oso Ses chee 129 310,450 782 1,164,489 
Sweden ft hseaho ole 165 302,164 + 1,309 1,597,314 

Total for these and other 

countries. . . . . 5,128 16,252,971 28,964 64,357,792 


It is important to bear these points in mind when assessing the 
age: of ships in relation to their actual trading value, because when 
they are considered in relation to the laid-up tonnage statistics, it 
will be found that these are the ships for which it has been most 
difficult to find profitable employment. According to figures pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Shipping at the beginning of last year, 
ships in this range represented no less than 37 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of ships laid up in Great Britain and Ireland, and 89 per 
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cent.-of ihibée'‘laid up at the beginning of July last. An analysis as 
gt the latter date is given in Tables VIII and IX. Some of the ships 
‘dre ‘alsa largely figuring in the sales for breaking-up purposes. 


Tare VIII.—Bririsn STEAM AnD Motor Sutrs Larp vp IN Ports oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 1N JULY, 1934, IN Divisions oF AaE. 


Lald up as Per- | y aig Per- 

No. | Gross Tons. | fentage of | centage of Total 

Register, Tonnage laid up. 
Under 5 years . . . . 16 85,600 46 5-0 
5-l0 years . 2. 1 59 257,400 56 15-0 
10-15, Sey ad «ee Ne 134 676,700 14-4 39-4 
TB=202 isi Fee i ad 66 343,300 11-6 20-0 
20-265 ss) cater sty Corea te 68 224,600 10-2 13-1 
25 yearsupwards . . . 55 130,000 10-2 76 
Total . . .| 398 1,717,600 9-7 100-0 


TasiLE 1X.—Bruirisn StkaM AND Motor Surps LAID uP IN Ports oF GREaT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IN JULY, 1934, SHOWING PROPORTION oF 10-15 YEAR OLD SHIPS 
To TOTAL LAID UP, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SIZE OF VESSELS. 


10210: years: Total. Total Laid up| Laid up as 
daieed a arsenate 
Gross Gr 

No. ona: No. fons Register. Laid up. 
100-500 tons 4 1,200 41 13,300 17 0-8 
500-1,000 ,, 5 3,800 29 22,300 48 13 
1,000-2,000 ,, 6 9,800| 56] 79,000 8-7 46 
2,000-4,000_ ,, 4 | 13,100 57 | 176,700 10-1 10-3 
4,000-6,000 ,, 31 {153,400} 122 | 609,300 11-4 35-5 
6,000-8,000 ,, 5 | 32,300 56 | 380,5 10-8 22-2 
8,000-10,000 ,, 7 | 60,400 21 | 183,080 11-7 10-7 
10,000-15,000 ,, A 1 10,900 9 | 112,500 73 65 
15,000-20,000 ,, . 2 | 31,300 4 66,900 VT 39 
20,000 tons and over 1 27,100 3 73,300 8-3 43 
Total . . 66 (343,300 | 398 {1,717,600 9-7 100-0 


In many instances other ships of similar age have been able to 
face up to the economic storm only by the introduction of various 
“rejuvenating ” devices which have been evolved in the fertile 
minds of inventive engineers. The number of ships which can thus 
be rendered more economical units is limited, as also are the trading 
opportunities which will make the additional expense worth incur- 
ring. Considerable changes have, however, been made, particularly 
in ships between the 10-15 year range. In some cases the original 
machinery has been taken entirely out ; some of it was constructed 
by unskilled hands in works of immature experience. In certain 
casex the original steam engines have been removed and new steam 
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generators installed. The water-tube boiler, which twenty years ago 
was looked upon with disfavour by those responsible for operating 
merchant ships, has made considerable strides, especially since the 
development of oil-firing removed one of the principal difficulties— 
the maintenance of adequate stoking by manual labour in coal-fired 
boilers. The introduction of the exhaust steam turbine for increasing 
the efficiency of existing steam reciprocating units was followed by 
certain electric devices with a similar objective and later by exhaust 
steam compressors, as installed for example in the Hartlebury and 
Harpasa. Some steam installations have been replaced by Diesel 
engines and in a few instances motorships have been converted to 
steamships. 

Engineers have certainly risen to the occasion, and one of their 
most interesting achievements has been in the case of the Royal 
Mail liners Asturias and Alcantara to design single-reduction geared 
steam turbines which, in conjunction with Johnson water-tube 
boilers, generate a greater power than the original Diesel engines 
without demanding more space than the original engine-room 
provided. The object was to convert the ships into faster units and 
bring them into line with vessels which foreign competing companies 
had placed in service after they were originally commissioned. 

These various changes are cited to show how misleading it is to 
judge vessels by the criterion of age alone, especially ships built ten 
or fifteen years ago. On the one hand, they may be much older 
than their years, while on the other, they may have been given a 
new lease of life. But, as already suggested, there is little doubt 
that, on a broad survey, most are for practical purposes considerably 
older than the owner of mature years and experience would at one 
time have regarded vessels of ten to fifteen years in age. 

An estimate made annually by Lloyd’s Register of the tonnage 
of the world available for general cargo and passenger purposes 
excludes oil tankers, fishing vessels, tugs and salvage craft, ferries 
and river craft, and thus excludes for the year under review about 
11,148,000 tons. Carrying the pruning process farther so as to 
eliminate vessels trading on the Great Lakes, wooden and composite 
ships, ships less than 4,000 gross tons, and practically all over twenty- 
five years old, the total steam and motor tonnage is reduced by nearly 
84,000,000 tons. The changes thus effected are shown in Table X. 
This table also indicates the high efficiency of tho British mercantile 
marine, which, incidentally, also possesses 50 per cent. of liner ton- 
nage of 15,000 tons upwards, and 228 of the 472 ships which are of 
10,000 tons and above. 

Another computation, which has been a feature of ‘‘ Brassey ” 
for many years, is based on a different principle, and is shown in 
Table XI. While not confined to the larger ocean-going ships it shows 
in detail a number of features omitted from the preceding table. 

The spate of oil-tanker production which started about four 
years ago declined until, by the end of 1933, there were only 19 oil 
tankers of 117,608 tons building throughout the world, as against 
the record number of 148 of 1.110,000 tons building at the middle 
of 1930. The ownership of tankers reached its peak in 1932, when 
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TaBLE X.—OcKEAN-GoING TONNAGE. 


Total es Motor Occan-going Tonnage. 
Countries, u 
Percentage Percentage 
Tonnage 14 Tonnage y 
Owned. ot World Owned, cow orid 


Great Britain and Ireland =. 17,629,548 27-39 11,255,936 36-72 


United States. . 2 we 12,381,919 19°24 5,421,168 17-69 
Germany tenegemmiriee Posie 3,680,353 5-72 2,215,195 7-23 
JOPANs Sede he 4,072,707 6-33 2,093,573 6-83, 
Branco: (6. cei eo Pa ae 3,259,594 5-06 1,850,332, 6-04 
Ttaly BaD RP WEE pie WT de 2,875,183 4-47 1,712,065 5-59 
Holland. . 2. 2. ww 2,612,377 4-06 1,550,947 5-06 
Norway. . Serena y fe 3,980,101 6-18 1,005,286 3-28 
Other Countries Wks wee 13,866,010 21-55 3,548,513 11-56 


World Totals . . . | 64,357,792 100-00 30,653,015 100-00 


TaBLE XI.—ToNNAGE AVAILABLE FOR Carryrnc Goons AND PassENGERS, 


Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 

Total Tonnage of the World . . . . . _— 65,576,612 
Sailing Ships. . + + « « 1,218,820 
Oil Tankers, 1,000 tons and \ over se 8,668,477 
Oil Tankers, under 1,000 tons. 2. 1... 107,532 
‘Trawlers and other Fishing Vessels . . . 1,053,089 
Tugs and Salvage Vessels. 396,277 
Ferries, dredgers, cable-ships, rivor-craft, ete. _ 917,883 
Lake vessels, U.S.A. 2 2 0. - ee) 2,507,770 
Lake vessels, Canada 5 ww wee 423,227 

a 15,293,075 

Steam and Motor Tonnage available for goods and passengers . 50,283,537 

Comparative figure for 1933. . . . . «(52,492,397 

” ” » 1982 . 2. 2. . 1.) . 663,815,821 

” » vw 1931. 2. « 1 we. (54,597,403 

” ” » 1930 oo 6 . . . 55,067,368 


s yh W999 2 Sf ff DD Bsoso;8se 
is ” % a998 2 1 1 tot tft oslaselsoe 
a yo oem 2 2 2D DD ff etseyssi 


the total tanker tonnage was 8,911,000 tons, representing, as is 
shown in Table XII, 13 per cent. of the total world tonnage as 
against only 8 per cent. twenty years ago. Since then the figure 
has dropped somewhat, roughly in the same proportion as the 
general decline of the merchant fleets. ‘Tankers no longer accounted 
for quite so much of the work in the shipyards, for, as shown in 
Table XIII, at the beginning of 1984 only 16 per cent. of the ship- 
building construction consisted of tankers compared with 89 per 
cent. in 1931. There was, however, a considerable proportional 
increase towards the end of the year, the tankers in October account- 
ing for 25 per cent. of the tonnage building in the world. The 
Norwegian tanker fleet, which from 1926 to 1932 grew from 844,000 
tons to 1,539,000 tons, showed a slight decline, the details being 
given in Table XIV. 

This growth of the oil tanker fleet has been an important factor 
in stimulating the development of the motorship, which, as already 
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Taste XII.—Pxgcentack or TANKERS TO ToTaAL WoRLD TonnaGE 
(SAIL EXCLUDED). 


Total Worl e Percent 
Gall excluded) Tankers, Tooker 
Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 

Ut) eer ee ee 45,404,000 1,479,000 3 
IO. © 2 ew 47,897,000 2,929,000 6 
See er en ay 53,905,000 3,354,000 6 
B92) io. ese us EE Us. 58,846,000. 4,419,000 8 
W926. 2 6 we 62,672,000 5,665,000 9 
1928.35:. ke. 3 Ma cis 65,159,000 6,620,000 10 
1920. 2. 6. wee 66,407,000 7,07%,000 11 
108054 2) see g: a ms 68,024,000 7,628,000 ll 
DOB Des Cree 68,723,000 8,650,000 13 
1932-2 68,368,000 8,911,000 13 
IOS ss ee aa 66,627,000 8,757,000 13 
LOSS eon ab eas 64,358,000 8,668,000 13 


Taste XIII.—Proporrion oF SHIPBUILDING CONSTRUCTION ABSORBED BY 
Om Tankers, 


Ow Tankers, Shipbullding. "Rooker 
Jan.1,1922. . . . . 793,193 4,457,393 18 
Pas (= ee neta 300,128 2,954,318 10 
se AON. odes wretch 175,164 2,444,336 7 
a GSO center te Get we 300,270 2,470,436 12 
Sa. eh ODO: ve. Pros St Sas cls 308,439 2,069,545 15 
fy ADB oe 371,520 1,933,027 19 
SOMO ia one 8 744,668 3,118,721 24 
ae (oe 361,972 2,618,001 14 
a CU980 Se ee 627,756 3,110,880 20 
pp BOSE te ky xe 907,298 2,326,086 39 
53 AQBZ ea 351,320 1,403,795 25 
pc 98S tok ce ns 194,490 785,720 25 
ee AONE BE 117,608 787,277 16 
Oct.1,1984. . 2. . 324,712 1,311,387 25 


‘Taste XIV.—Prorortion OF TANKERS IN THE NORWEGIAN MERCANTILE 


Marine. 
Percent 
Tankers. Total Norwegian Fleet. Tanker’ 
Tonnage. 
Year. No. Gross Tons. No. Gross Tons. 
1934 213 1,506,887 1,908 3,981,354 38 
1933 214 1,508,033 1,970 4,079,540 37 
1932 217 1,539,384 2,008 4,166,839 37 
1931 204 1,450,470 1,990 4,065,506 36 
1930 154 1,059,550 1,916 3,668,289 29 
1929 M7 781,675 1,807 3,224,493 24 
1928 88 564,210 1,787 2,968,207 19 
1927 63 403,812 1,805 2,824,225 14 
1926 54 343,582 1,844 2,841,905 12 


mentioned, is the only type of propulsion—sail, steam, and motor- 
ship—which has not declined. Even here, as will be seen from 
Table XV, the rate of progress has been reduced ; but the fact that 
there are something like 4,000 motorships of 10,000,000 tons more 
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in existence to-day than in 1919 is a remarkable indication of the 
strides which have been made in a form of propulsion which, as 
applied to merchant ships, was only in its infancy twenty years ago, 
and even in 1919 was represented by fewer than a thousand ships 
(including even auxiliary sailing ships) of about 752,000 tons. 


Taste XV.—NuMBER AND Gross TonnaGE oF Mororsuirs. 


Motorships (including Auxillary Vessels). 

Lloyd's Register Book. 
, No. Gross Tons. 
July, 1914... 0.~” 297 234,287 
eedOOs ot 912 752,606 
19205 6 nt 1,178 955,810 
SPOOL? en 1,472 1,248,800 
pe lO22 ered oie, 1,620 1,642,160 
peoO2S ssi ae es ce 1,795 1,666,385 
se DOA A cs Se kS 1,950 1,975,798 
pee 192. Ye2 Seo ae on 2,145 2,714,073 
BODO 2. S52 2,343 3,493,284 
Se TOOT Eee as 2,552 4,270,824 
» 928... 2,933 5,432,302 
ae + eer emees 3,246 6,628,102 
» 19830... . 3,696 8,096,337 
ee 98 ees 8 4,080 9,431,433 
pe OBE ee ok ES 4,420 10,038,377 
OPI98S Ar ee 4,663 10,200,392 
ue |) Sener eee 4,941 10,604,526 


Certain countries abroad have very high proportions of their 
fleets propelled by heavy-oil engines; the percentage for Norway is 
45-2, for Denmark 41-2, and for Sweden 34-5. It is interesting to 
compare these with the figure of 16-2 per cent., which is the ratio 
motor tonnage bears to the aggregate tonnage owned throughout 
the world, and also with the figure of 15-8 per cent., which is the pro- 
portion of motorship tonnage owned in the British merchant navy. 
Reduced, however, to actual tonnage figures, it will be observed 
from the abstracts from Lloyd’s Register in Table XVI how much 
greater is the actual number and tonnage of motorships owned in 
Great Britain and Ireland than in the other countries. 


TaaLe XVI.—Mororsuirs COMPARED WITH ToTaL ‘TONNAGE. 


Motorships owned. | Total Tonnage owned. 


No. Gross Tons, No. Gross Tons, 
Great Britain and Ireland 632 2,716,683 7,469 17,734,912 
Norway. fe. (225-955, so ce, 424 1,798,015 1,908 3,981,354 
Denmark 2... 2H 5 700 1,104,397 
Swedenc s. 2.5 ue “8. ces 330 54 1,339 1,608,872 


Moreover, there are several other countries which own more motor- 
ship tonnage than two of the three Scandinavian countries. They 
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are: America, with 729,482 tons; Germany, with 671,470 tons ; 
Holland, with 781,090 tons ; Italy, with 622,158 tons; and Japan, 
with 707,575 tons. Of the big maritime nations the smallest pro- 
portions of motorship tonnage are owned in America (5:6 per cent.) 
and France (7:6 per cent.) although, since Greece figures so much in 
shipping references nowadays, it may be interesting to record that 
of the 550 ships of 1,507,260 tons owned in that country only 18 of 
5,542 tons are motorships. The probable explanation is that Greece 
recruits her merchant ships largely from the second-hand market, 
that two-thirds of her fleet is more than twenty years old, and that 
it is not the motorship which has been figuring so largely in the 
activities of the second-hand market. 

The number of ships with steam reciprocating engines continues 
to decline materially, and side by side with the general reduction of 
steam tonnage the steam turbine has also lost ground. Table XVII, 
giving abstracts from Lloyd’s Register annual report, published last 
autumn, shows the changes. 


Taste XVII.—Typzs or MACHINERY. 


Type of Steam Engines, 


Year. joe seas — —— Motorships. 
Reciprocating Turbines. 
Sai [oun Toes Gross fons. 
1k) ene Ne 50,225,758 x 9,431,433 
1982 os et 49,098,475 9,231,289 10,038,377 
1993.80 0d 47,206,393 9,220,739 10,200,392 
1934" eS en 8 44,728,790 9,024,476 10,604,526 


Turbo-electric ships are included in the steam turbine category 
and Diesel-electric in motorships. Further details of these electrically 
driven ships appear in Table XVIII, and an analysis of ships with 


Taste XVIII.—Execrrio Drive. 


Turbo-electric. Dicsel-electric. 
Year. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
ADRS o> oi wr CS 42 444,548 53 118,853 
19933 . 2. 1. 43 448,434 48 117,184 
WO82 eae ed, 42 388,962 48 116,684 
JOST. 2s okt Paes 38 342,400 46 114,690 
1930: 2) eee 30 218,688, 37 89,593 


steam reciprocating engines and a combination of reciprocating and 
turbine engines is given in Table XIX. Certain aspects of the intro- 
duction of the combination system were discussed when reference 
was made to features connected with the age of ships. 

No great change has taken place in the last few years in the 
employment of fuel such as was witnessed, just after the War, in 
the development of oil-fuel burning for steamships and the expansion 
of the motorship fleets. Such changes as have occurred are shown in 
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Taste XIX.—Proportions oF ComMBINATION SysTEM. 


Reciprocating Engines. Combination System. 
Year. 

No. Tons, No. Tons. 
1984 2. 2. we 22,425 42,831,945 263 1,868,071 
193838. 6. 6 23,485 47,177,395 234 1,801,739 
9320.0. ¢«2.~™ 24,138 49,068,098 228 1,770,111 
1931) “ce Seu ee. Fe 24,489 50,194,250 199 1,570,124 
1930 . 2. . 24,878 50,748,180 150 1,265,929 
19290 7 ae 24,892 50,540,617 93 839,082 
1928 ee 24,922 50,010,702 58 662,951 


Table XX; they continue to be at the expense of coal, which, 
to-day, is exclusively used in only 52 per cent. of the merchant fleet 
compared with 89 per cent. twenty years ago and 71 per cent. 
twelve years ago. 


Taste XX.—PERCENTAGE OF TONNAGE FITTED FOR EMPLOYING OIL OR CoaL 
AND PERCENTAGE OF SatLina SHIPs TO THE GRAND ToTaL. 


Percentage of Total Gross Tonnage. 3 
1914. 1922, 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934, 

Sailing vessels and sea- 
going barges . . . 8-06 470 2-27 201 1-96 1:90 1-86 

Oil, etc.,in internal-com- 
bustion engines . . 0-45 2:35 11-63 13-45 14-40 15°02 16-17 
Oil fuel for boilers. . 2°65 22-34 28-53 28-52 28-87 2952-30-28 
Coal . . 1. «©. 88:84 6 70-61) 57-57 «56-02 64-77-5356 51-69. 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


At the outset of this article the influence of the breaking up of 
ships in reducing the aggregate tonnage of the world’s merchant 
fleet was mentioned. Reductions are achieved by three methods. 
There is the temporary one of laying up ships which, notwith- 
standing many efforts at concerted action, is left to the haphazard 
expedient of economic duress, the painful results of which become 
more and more apparent as the years pass. The other two—the 
one voluntary up to a certain point, and the other involuntary in 
these more enlightened days—are selling for breaking up and marine 
casualties. So far as the latter is concerned the stringency of 
legislation and the remarkable efficiency of the classification societies, 
in both their regulations and their surveys, have contributed, in 
conjunction with the introduction of many safety devices for naviga- 
tion, to reduce the yearly percentage of losses very materially. For 
example, the average yearly percentage of steam and motor tonnage 
lost during the last five years is only 0-58 per cent., whereas during 
the five years immediately preceding the War it was 1:17 per cent. 
It has been suggested that a contributory factor has been the 
exceptionally large number of ships lately out of commission. 

It is plain, however, that this process of attrition cannot hold 
the mercantile marine down to reasonable limits. Consequently, 
one must look to selling for scrap. Here the figures quoted by 
Lloyd’s Register show very remarkable variations. During the 
period 1905-14 the yearly minimum was 87,737 tons and the 
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maximum 251,900 tons. During the War years practically no 
tonnage was broken up; indeed, extraordinary salvage feats were 
achieved for the sake of getting a ship floatable for a few years, as 
is not strange when the price of ships soared to fancy figures exceed- 
ing £60 per ton. War losses, of course, were considerable, as will 
be seen from reference to Table XXI. The yearly average, at that 


Taste XXI.—TonnaceE Lost AND Broken vp. 


Steamers and Motorships. ! Salling Ships. 
Year. a 
No. Tons (gross). No. Tons (net). 
wig. . . . 1,288 2,724,041 511 284,224 
LC) yep ere ay 2,605 6,607,261 748 520,206 
Is . 1. ee 1,294 3,332,791 325 159,919 
19190 ss 425 524,172 241 112,658 
(gross) 
20... 370 518,595 215 138,959 
19218 “Fee cee Ze 344 536,537 215 137,720 
1922. ° 611 743,866 205 143,946 
2 . 1 709 1,456,870 259 259,909 
10%. we 717 1,614,662 239 243,017 
1025. ww 553 980,794 186 161,241 
1926. 2... 656 1,226,873 182 117,070 
1927 0. BG 469 852,398 154 139,671 
1928 . 1 we 584 1,220,176 121 94,471 
1920. wwe 672 1,458,665 120 84,937 
1930... . 561 1,232,621 107 80,763 
MOST. UF, ores 558 1,335,708 64 33,112 
132.2. ~~! 573 1,696,245 78 65,112 
1933 2. 1. . 930 2,733,458 99 57,702 
Wak Lossks INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE TABLE. 
Steamers and Motorships. Sailing Ships. 
Year. 
No. | Tons (gross). No. Tons (net). 
Wl6 2 se 942 2,189,079 245 139,609 
MOLT! far Shana Ae 2,211 5,957,913 523 392,449 
WIS. 4. es 911 ) 2,674,428 141 69,744 


period, of ships broken up was only about 10,000 tons. For 1921 
the figure was 77,500 tons, for 1922 it was 315,000 tons, and for 1923 
it was 968,000 tons, and except in 1927, when 402,698 tons were 
removed from the register for breaking up, the figure has kept at a 
high level. The million mark was exceeded three times—in 1924, 
1981, and 1932—and in 1933 (the last full year for which figures are 
available) a new record was established by the passing of the two 
million mark. Details are given in Table XXII. 

Countries with the highest figures for breaking up during the ten 
years are Great Britain and Ireland, with 2,838,000 tons ; United 
States, with 2,488,000 tons (sea-going vessels) ; Italy, with 1,317,000 
tons; France, with 697,000 tons; and Germany, with 515,000 tons. 
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Yet, in spite of all these changes and the fact that the aggregate of 
steam and motor tonnage broken up during the ten years 1924-33 
was 10,334,000 tons, and the losses by marine casualty were 4,015,000 
tons, the annual average wastage of sea-going steam and motor 
tonnage only exceeded slightly 2 per cent. of the tonnage owned. 


Taste XXIJ.—Sreamers aND Motorsnips BROKEN UP. 


No. Tons, 
WOQU Eco. es se series aakteress. 34 77,545 
1922 160 315,110 
1923 385 962,506 
1924 . . . set Mor gras 485 1,174,258 
W925 ee RE ve san ct 273 653,046 
O26 eee eee Fite es eee 358 798,633 
TODT Se es SOs ca ee 189 402,698 
Ls: na a er RES 296 735,547 
W929 4 oe 15h. M5 es ea A 352 943,609 
ADSO eg. ep eh ce ees FE 311 848,538 
TOSD. 284 fe eee cere ts Se 324 1,018,174 
NOS 2 ex ae SM eer ee 365 1,346,140 
WIS 6 6 ew ee 6386 2,413,189 


The percentage of British-owned ships broken up compared with the 
total owned is relatively small, because so many older British ships 
are sold to other countries for trading purposes and not for scrap. 
This in turn reacts on the age of the vessels retained, so that the 
tonnage now owned in Great Britain and Ireland which is more 
than twenty years old is only 19-7 per cent., whereas for the tonnage 
owned abroad the proportion is as high as 31-4 per cent. 

It will be seen, that although the tonnage of the world has 
decreased during the last two years, it is still very considerably 
greater than before the War. Statisticians state that the overseas 
trade is less, so that, notwithstanding the lapse of 20 years, there 
should be fewer ships than there were before the War. his argu- 
ment would be more convincing if it were certain that world trade 
will not expand. If it does, then there may be a shortage of 
tonnage, becauso a great deal of that which is still borne on the 
Registers is old and inefticient. ‘ho dislocation of the freight 
market last summer showed how much nearer is the balance of 
shipping than it was, and a real trade revival would reveal this 
shortage in all its nakedness. 

Joun P. Tayior. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue GOVERNMENT AND Britisn SHIPPING. 


Tue review of British shipping policy which appeared in the last 
issue of ‘‘ Brassey” closed with the discussion in the House of 
Commons on December 18, 1988, when, replying to members who 
displayed keen interest in the whole matter, Mr. Walter Runciman, 
the President of the Board of Trade, suggested that it was for the 
shipping community, as a body, to find acceptable means which 
they could recommend to the Government with certainty and which 
would ensure that any financial aid given would not be dissipated 
or used for the advantage of those it was not intended to benefit. 

The annual report of the Chamber of Shipping, published in 
February, contained many statements exhibiting the plight of the 
British shipping industry. Under the heading of ‘‘ Tramps ” the 
Chamber remarked that rates of freight were, on an average, 22} per 
cent. below the average ruling before the War and that such rates 
implied a loss on practically every voyage with cargo, while scarcity 
of cargo increased the number of ballast tramp voyages. The loss 
of coal exports meant, compared with the experience before 1914, 
700 fewer tramp ships with outward cargo each month. This loss of 
outward freight, it was declared, enormously increased the cost to 
the shipowner of his service in carrying homeward cargo, and home- 
ward rates had not risen to repay the extra charge. Under the 
heading of “ Liners” the Chamber wrote that trade restrictions, 
high manufacturing costs at home, and low costs of production, 
depreciated currencies and lack of purchasing power abroad had 
deprived these vessels of much of their outward cargo, and, although 
homeward cargoes had again been better than outward, the rates 
had been insufficient to make the round voyage profitable. The 
position of many passenger lines, already acute, became still graver. 

As to the financial results, the Chamber stated that a large 
part of the industry was being starved and that the tramp section, 
representing about one-quarter of British shipping, had declared 
itself to be on the edge of bankruptcy. The published results of 
representative tramp companies showed that, with very few excep- 
tions, deep-sea owners had made heavy losses on running expenses 
without providing any allowance for depreciation. Moreover, the 
reserves of this section were practically exhausted. The position 
of tramp owners in the coasting trade was also serious. 

In such conditions owners generally were bound to continue 
their strenuous efforts to bring about some improvement. There 
was never any doubt that the most effective remedy would have 
been a great expansion of the volume of international commerce, 

Ml 
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giving employment to much idle shipping ; but, unhappily, no sign 
of any such development appeared, and it was quite beyond the 
power of shipowners to bring about a recovery. They had done 
everything they could by providing all the transport that could be 
required and at rates which, very often, were quite unremunerative. 
Oversea commerce continued to be at a volume below that of 1913, 
while the tonnage available was very much larger. Some liner com- 
panies suffered especially heavily ; others were able to limit their losses 
by the working of the conference system and forms of rationalisation. 
Only the existence of reserves enabled many ownerships to carry on, 
since debit balances incurred on round voyages were serious. ‘Tramp 
ownerships were often confronted with the alternative of accepting 
charters which they knew must result in adverse balances or of 
laying up their vessels or keeping them laid up. Frequently the 
consideration was whether the loss on a charter would be greater 
than the expense of laying up the ship. 


A RepreseNnTATIVE STATEMENT. 


The invitation given by the Government to the shipping industry 
to agree on recommendations led to the preparation of a joint state- 
ment approved by the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom 
and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. As the latter 
had previously been exceptional as a local organisation in standing 
out for separate policies, the pronouncement was issued on behalf of 
the British shipping industry as a whole. This statement, the 
terms of which were communicated to the President of the Board 
of Trade, opened by declaring that the objects of proposals sub- 
mitted were the restoration of prosperity to world trade, on which all 
shipping depended, and the encouragement of the abandonment of 
practices inimical to trade. It was then urged that the British 
Government should intensify with all possible dispatch its activity 
in the negotiation of new or revised treaties and trade agreements 
on certain lines. It was proposed that Great Britain, in consulta- 
tion with the Dominions, should join with other nations in an effort 
to restore world trade, and that this group should include all the 
great creditor nations, should agree on the principles to be observed, 
and should concede most-favoured-nation terms only to each other. 
Among these principles should be an obligation on each creditor 
nation to accept such payment in goods and services as would 
offset its creditor position, and an obligation on all co-operating 
nations to stabilise prices and currencies and to restore the freedom 
of the seas for peaceful commerce. Bilateral agreements should 
first be negotiated, and should be framed, as far as possible, to lead 
naturally to the formation of a group of countries prepared to trade 
with one another on the agreed principles. The statement added 
that, in order to enable other creditor nations to take payment from 

’ their debtor: and thereby restore the circle of world trade, every 
effort should be made to convince the world’s chief creditors that 
they could not be paid either for debts or for exports of goods and 
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services unless they would accept payment in foreign goods and 
services. 

These recommendations were especially noteworthy as showing 
the desire of the British shipping industry that everything practicable 
should be done to encourage the development of oversea commerce. 
Insistence on this essential need for shipping has been a main feature 
of the pronouncements made during recent years. It seemed as if 
leaders hoped against hope that such a revival of international 
commerce would develop as would save the situation for shipping 
without the adoption of legislative measures. It may be difficult 
for anyone not in close touch with the industry to appreciate how 
intense has been the feeling throughout all sections against making 
any application for assistance to the Government. ‘his dislike of 
any such appeal has been consistent with the policy long pursued. 
British shipping leaders have watched other nations institute 
measures for the support—artificial as they considered it—of their 
mercantile marines, and they have thought that the principles 
which justified subsidies and other means of helping shipping were 
ill-conceived. They have cherished the belief that at some date 
not too distant the Governments would tire of pouring money into 
their shipping industries, or that the taxpayers would protest 
effectively against such squandering (as this expenditure was 
regarded) of their hard-earned resources. British shipowners have 
hoped that the nations generally would appreciate, after much 
experimenting, that their interests are best served by concentrating 
on the tasks for which their genius is best fitted and that their 
export trades would be best promoted by permitting other countries 
which were forced to live by the sea to render them services and 
thereby earn the means of providing part of the payment for their 
purchases of goods. Such considerations seemed to contain so much 
sound sense that British owners thought that they must prevail in 
the end. Meanwhile, they felt that, while nothing should be done, 
or said, that would appear critical of foreign policies, no action 
should be taken which was of the same type as that taken by other 
countries. Briefly, so the arguments ran, because other countries 
were acting foolishly there was no occasion for Britain to follow 
suit. 


Causes PromptTine ACTION. 


This idea that British owners should not become “ rattled,”’ but 
should wait patiently and hope that things would right themselves 
in the long run, was no doubt admirable in theory, and, if British 
owners had possessed inexhaustible resources, which would have 
enabled them to wait until other people saw the error of their ways, 
it would, perhaps, have been fully justified. But realists perceived 
no indication that foreign countries would change their minds ; 
nothing had then been heard of the discussion of wiser counsels in 
the United States which, lately, have given a small glimmering of 
hope that sounder views might prevail—and financial resources 
were being exhausted gradually or entirely. There are British 
owners who, partly because of the pursuit of prudent policies in 
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the past when earnings were conserved, have been, and are, buttressed 
against the attacks on their financial position made during the 
commercial war and also some owners who have been, and are, 
fortunate in being able to concentrate on particular trades, so that 
they have not been exposed to the full blasts of competition against 
which others are unprotected. Yet, because of the grave plight 
of most ownerships, the movement which urged that positive 
measures must supplant a negative attitude steadily gained force. 
There were plenty of reasons to prompt activity. The cutting of 
freight rates by more cheaply worked mercantile marines or by 
subsidised shipping, the growth of foreign mercantile marines at 
the expense of the British, and the increasing share of foreign 
mercantile marines in the trade of the United Kingdom were among 
the influences which tended towards a closer consolidation of views 
than has ever occurred before. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Such a situation will explain the latter part of the recommen- 
dation made jointly by the Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool 
’ Steamship Owners’ Association, to which reference has just been 
made. After indicating how oversea commerce might be assisted 
to expand, these bodies suggested that the British Government, 
after consultation with the Dominions, should announce, first, that 
Imperial preferences would be enjoyed only by goods imported in 
ships belonging to countries which gave fair play to British exports 
and British shipping on the lines indicated, and secondly, that, 
pending the revival of trade and the effective operation of the 
measures described, subsidy would, where necessary, be met by 
subsidy. Accordingly, when any section of the British mercantile 
marine could show that a temporary subsidy was needed and would 
ensure its preservation for the time, the British Government should 
favourably consider the granting of such a subsidy, taking care not 
to prejudice other sections of British shipping thereby. This 
declaration, if studied carefully, will be seen to be remarkable, 
coming as it did authoritatively from the shipping industry as a 
whole. British shipowners have been twitted in past years in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere with inability to agree on a 
common policy. How, it had been suggested, could the Govern- 
ment be expected to act when the industry itself was not agreed on 
the course that should be taken ? 

By the joint declaration the two shipping associations went 
much farther in recommending action than they had previously 
done. ‘The Liverpool Association had been especially antagonistic 
to the principle of subsidies and yet it was able to subscribe to a 
recommendation that, pending the revival of trade and the effective 
operation of other measures, subsidy should, where necessary, be 
met by subsidy. None of the advocates of a subsidy for any par- 
ticular section has ever suggested that it should be other than 
temporary. All have recognised that the main objective should 
be to restore health to the industry, and shipping which was sub- 
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sidised could not be regarded as thoroughly robust. For many 
years the British shipping industry has contributed substantially 
to the invisible exports of the country. During recent years the 
contributions have been steadily declining quantities, but the idea 
that, instead of contributing to the revenue of the country, shipping 
should be a drag on its income was naturally repulsive to all. ‘Tho 
advocates of temporary financial assistance have declared simply 
that the competition which British owners now have to meet is 
of such a heavily weighted character as often to be overwhelming, 
that financial assistance is essential in order to enable the industry 
to tide over a severe crisis, and that when, through a development of 
world commerce or the abandonment of unsound methods by 
foreign countries, or (and better still) the occurrence of both develop- 
ments, the industry becomes again able to support itself, the case 
for Government assistance would no longer exist. Finally, the 
Chamber and the Liverpool Association urged that the Government 
should prune the various burdens of taxation and regulation imposed 
on British shipping in periods of prosperous trade. 

These declarations represented a distinct advance in the con- 
sideration of the situation of the British shipping industry, and they 
prepared the way for other steps which were taken for coming to its 
rescue. 

There followed a period of several months in which the grave 
state of the industry was emphasised by events, including the con- 
tinued disposal of ships to foreign owners, particularly to Greek and 
Italian firms. Vessels were bought which, in British ownership, 
had long been lying idle, and employment was found for them at 
once under foreign flags where they could be worked more cheaply, 
with consequent intensification of competition for British owners. 
One development of the last two years which continued and had its 
encouraging aspect was the breaking-up of old shipping. This 
process was encouraged by the better prices ruling for scrap matcrial, 
which reflected greater activity in the iron and steel trades, but it 
also signified that owners saw no point in incurring the considerable 
expense involved in undertaking the periodical surveys of some of 
the older ships and in reconditioning them for service. This dis- 
appearance of older tonnage was not without its prospect of benefit 
for the whole mercantile marine, and it was far preferable to the 
sales of ships to be maintained in service in competition with British 
tonnage. 


GovERNMENT PRoposaLs. 


Members of Parliament continued to exhibit close concern for 
the welfare of the shipping industry, and the Government was 
repeatedly urged to indicate its policy. The President of the Board 
of Trade made it clear from time to time that the problems were 
receiving the careful consideration of the Government, and on 
July 8 he made a most important pronouncement in the House of 
Commons. Reviewing the situation, he stated that very few 
British shipping companies were covering their running expenses, 
and that fewer still were able to make the necessary provision for 
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replacing their ships as they became out of date. This, he recog- 
nised, was not merely a shipowner’s problem but concerned also 
the officers, engineers, and seamen, as well as the nation as a whole. 
Tf, he declared, the state of affairs he described was due to fair 
competition, it might be held that the British mercantile marine 
ought to fight its own battles, as in the past, without Government 
aid, but that was not the case. ‘The increase in the mercantile 
marines of some other countries had been due, in large part, to the 
stimulus of subsidies, and financial help was being given by many 
foreign countries. These countries were free, of course, to adopt 
whatever policy they thought fit, but, from the point of view of the 
British mercantile marine, competition created and maintained by 
Government subsidy could not be regarded as fair competition and 
British shipowners were entitled to seek the help of their Govern- 
ment if they were not able successfully to defend themselves. 

_ After recalling that the efforts of the British Government were 
primarily bent to the increase of international trade, and that a 
revival of this might be slow, Mr. Runciman made the announcement 
that the Government was prepared to ask the House to grant for 
vessels carrying tramp cargoes under tramp conditions a subsidy 
to be used for defensive purposes and to cost not more than 
£2,000,000. This subsidy was to be aimed at securing the abolition 
of foreign subsidies and the greater employment of British shipping 
and sea-farers. The conditions he laid down for its grant were 
that a scheme should be devised that (1) would prevent, so far as 
possible, the money from being dissipated in the domestic compe- 
tition of British ships carrying tramp cargoes, and (2) would ensure 
that it was effectively directed to securing the greater employment 
of British tramp shipping at the expense of foreign subsidised 
shipping. 

The subsidy, he proceeded, would entail a real measure of 
organisation of tramp tonnage. It would be given for one year 
only, and within that period would be subject to withdrawal if the 
circumstances which led to its introduction were altered. It would 
also be a condition that the shipowners, through their international 
organisation and in any other ways open to them, should press on 
the shipowners in other maritime countries the framing of proposals 
tending to adjust the supply of tonnage in the world to the demand, 
and thus to raise freight rates onca more to a remunerative level. 

The Government on its part, he intimated, would continue its 
efforts to secure international consideration of means to place 
shipping generally on an economic footing. It intended to com- 
municate with foreign countries to ascertain their views on the 
possibilities of international measures to facilitate the abolition or 
reduction of subsidies, and the formulation of schemes for laying 
up or scrapping superfluous tonnage, or both. ‘The Government’s 
view was that the task of preparing the ground for and of formulating 
such schemes must, in the first instance, fall on the shipowners of 
the chief maritime countries. Mr. Runciman added that in con- 
sidering the problems it was essential to have the co-operation of 
the Dominions and India. The position must be borne in mind not 
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only of tramp shipping but also of some of the great liner trades, 
especially those between different parts of the Empire, which were 
menaced by subsidised foreign competition. The Government was, 
therefore, informing the Dominions and India of the position and 
seeking their views as to possible lines of action. 


Scrap anp Burp. 


The President went on to describe proposals relating to the 
scrapping of ships. He remarked that the Government had been 
impressed by the improvements that had been brought about in 
the form and propulsion of cargo ships in recent years, and it was 
prepared, therefore, to place at the disposal of the shipping industry 
financial help on favourable terms for scrapping older British cargo 
tonnage and providing a smaller quantity of up-to-date cargo 
tonnage, by either the construction of new vessels or the modernisa- 
tion of existing ships. The object, he explained, was to ensure, 
first, a reduction in the number of surplus ships which flooded the 
market and depressed the freight rates whenever these showed a 
tendency to improve, and, secondly, to maintain the high standard 
of efficiency which, on the whole, had characterised the British cargo 
fleets in the past. He made it clear that there had never been any 
intention of compelling any shipowner to take advantage of the 
scheme if he did not wish to do so. 

This proposal was criticised from more than one quarter. Many 
shipowners had formed very unfavourable views of the working of 
the previous Trade Facilities Acts on the ground, partly, that they 
led to the construction of tonnage in advance of the real need for 
it and were thus disturbing factors, damaging instead of benefiting 
the shipping industry in the long run. ‘The point was also made 
that owners who had of their own resources contracted for new 
tonnage might be placed at a disadvantage through the competition 
of owners receiving Government assistance in building. As to 
the flooding of the market with tonnage this, British owners alleged, 
was the work mostly of foreign firms. Broadly, the criticisms 
could be summarised in the statement that British shipowners 
have always been ready to contract for shipping whenever there 
was any prospect of their being able to employ the new tonnage, 
and there was no reason to suppose that they would not again 
come forward with their orders on any signs of trade improvement. 

From the point of view of personnel an objection urged against 
the scheme was that it meant a reduction in the number of ships, 
and so in the possible opportunities for employment. Since no 
corresponding diminution of foreign mercantile marines could be 
ensured British shipping might be placed in a still more unfavourable 
position in relation to foreign tonnage. Officially the plan had been 
defended on the ground that its effects in bringing about a reduction 
of the British mercantile marine were quite contrary to the results 
of the Trade Facilities Acts, which had tended to increase the 
mercantile marine. However, the objections on various grounds 
to the proposals were somewhat allayed by the emphasis laid on 
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their voluntary character, and some were inclined to accept the 
proposals as part of the Government scheme in view of the other 
more attractive features. In other words, shipowners were prepared 
to condone something for which they had no liking in view of the 
benefits conferred by other parts of the scheme. 

Various suggestions, the President indicated, had been put 
forward for the assistance of British shipping by the reservation of 
inter-Imperial trades, the preferential treatment of British ships 
or cargoes carried in them in Empire ports, preferential duties 
against foreign ships which had the benefit of Government subsidies, 
and the like. These, he added, were measures which had their own 
dangers, but they might have to be considered if the proposals 
outlined did not succeed in lessening the menace to the British 
mercantile marine. Finally, he suggested that with the assistance 
of importers and shippers, more could be done to secure a greater 
use of British vessels. Efforts should also be made to prevent the 
forcing down of freight rates by the domestic competition of British 
ships and to present, by fuller co-operation between British ship- 
owners, a stronger front to foreign competition. 


Response By THE InpustRy. 


Immediately after the statement in the House of Commons the 
Chamber of Shipping announced that the proposals were receiving 
the close consideration of the shipping industry and that the Council 
would consider them at their next mecting. Meanwhile the pro- 
posals had been considered, broadly, at a meeting of the Tramp 
Shipowners’ Committee, and a resolution had been unanimously 
passed in which the committee welcomed the acceptance by the 
Government of the principle of a temporary subsidy in order to 
help the industry in its abnormal conditions. A resolution in 
somewhat similar terms was later adopted by the Council on July 12 
(which left it to the various committees to work out the details of 
a plan), and a number of important owners also assured the Govern- 
ment that they would do everything possible to co-operate in giving 
effect to the objects all had in view. 

After giving their gencral approval to the Government proposals 
the tramp shipowners set to work during the following weeks, and 
elaborated ideas which, they hoped, would be acceptable to the 
Government. Their scheme came before the various sections of 
the industry whose representatives, both publicly and privately, 
urged that care must be taken to ensure that they were not in any 
way prejudiced by the assistance given to tramp shipping. 

The discussions between the Board of Trade and the shipowners 
during the ensuing weeks reached a point which enabled a definite 
announcement to be made in the King’s speech at the opening of the 
new Session of Parliament on November 20, that Parliament would 
be invited to consider a measure providing temporary assistance to 
the tramp section of the industry. On the same day the Prime 
Minister referred in the House of Commons to the proposals, saying 
that shipping was to be subsidised to enable it to mect the unfair 
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competition created by other countries which subsidised their 
mercantile fleets with cash. All that the Government proposed to 
do was to establish some measure of equality, and as soon as other 
countries were willing to come to some arrangement that would be 
fair to Great Britain it would be prepared to agree to it. 


OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME. 


Details of the scheme were published in a White Paper made 
available on November 80. ‘This showed that the subsidy of 
£2,000,000 was to be apportioned among owners during the year 
beginning January 1, 1935, and would be calculated on the basis of 
“ ton-days.” For this purpose the number of tons gross included in 
each of the accepted claims would be multiplied by the number of 
days included in the claim and the sum of the products would be 
taken. The total amount fixed for distribution in each quarter or 
year would then be divided among owners in proportion to the 
number of ton-days credited to each. The scheme applied only to 
vessels carrying cargo on the terms of a charter party. The owners 
of cargo liners considered that there was a case for bringing them 
into the scheme in order to cover certain cargoes carried on berth 
terms, but this would have meant an addition to the subsidy which 
the Government did not see its way to provide. Under the scheme, 
should the index number of shipping freights rise to 93 per cent. 
of the average rates of 1929 the subsidy would be gradually reduced 
until, when the average of that year was reached, nothing would be 
payable. 

The scheme provided for a measure of organisation of the tramp 
shipping industry and involved the setting up of a ‘Tramp Shipping 
Administrative Committee, apart from a ‘Tramp Shipping Subsidy 
Committee to be formed to advise the Board of Trade regarding the 
administration of the subsidy. The object of the Tramp Shipping 
Administrative Committee was, in the main, to be the active pro- 
motion of co-operation among shipowners in minimising domestic 
competition, improving freight rates and conditions, and bringing 
about as against subsidised foreign competition the fullest possible 
employment of British tramp shipping. This body was to consist 
of twelve members, ten being elected by the Tramp Shipowners’ 
Committee of the Chamber of Shipping and two by the Joint Liner 
Committee of the Chamber and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association. It was to consult, when necessary, with various 
specified bodies, including the Council of the Chamber. On 
December 4 a financial resolution authorising the grant of the 
subsidy was carried in the House of Commons by 231 votes to 52. 

Modifications were also announced in the “scrap and build ” 
proposals which had been put forward in July. Instead of three 
tons, as originally proposed, owners were to be required to scrap 
only two tons for each ton of new shipping built and only one ton 
for each ton of existing shipping modernised, and they were to be 
permitted to buy ships for scrapping from foreign owners, as well 
as to scrap British ships. The advances made for building or 
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modernising cargo ships would not exceed an aggregate of 
£10,000,000, or about the cost of building 1,000,000 tons dead 
weight of modern cargo vessels. ‘The scheme was to be brought 
into effect at a date to be fixed by the Board of Trade after the 
necessary legislation had been passed. 


INTERNATIONAL RATIONALISATION. 


No time was lost by shipowners in endeavouring to secure a 
measure of international rationalisation by laying up, such as was 
urged by the President of the Board of Trade. ‘The Executive of 
the International Shipping Conference took the lead and com- 
municated with the various foreign shipping associations with the 
idea of arranging for an international meeting in London. ‘lhe 
reception of the sugyestions generally was very good. At first 
there seemed a possibility that a meeting in London during October 
might be arranged. Then November was mentioned, and afterwards 
it became clear that no date earlier than December would be prac- 
ticable. It was hoped that delegates from the United States might 
attend, and American owners were much occupied during the 
autumn in a re-consideration of the forms of financial assistance 
accorded to American shipping by the United States Government. 

The hopes that owners in the United States would co-operate 
were later confirmed. In order to ensure, as far as possible, a 
successful result of the Conference it was decided to proceed very 
carefully with the plans and so permit definite proposals to be 
submitted to the full international meeting of owners. Karly in 
December the shipping associations in the principal maritime 
countries were invited to send delegates to a preliminary meeting 
in London during the weck beginning on January 14. This pre- 
liminary meeting was to be concerned with the general discussion and 
drafting of a plan of rationalisation which, in due course, would be 
subinitted to a full conference to be held later, also in London, 


TrouBLes oF Liner CoMPANIES. 


While much attention was concentrated during the year on the 
troubles of tramp shipping the liner companies had their own 
difficulties, which varied with the particular trades in which they 
were engaged. One trade in which the troubles were acute was the 
Trans-Pacitic, and they arose from the competition of highly sub- 
sidised American ships which enjoy a monopoly of the trade between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, but at the other end of the voyage 
are able to participate freely in the passenger and cargo trade 
between Australia and New Zealand. In September, joint announce- 
ments were made on behalf of the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments that they would co-operate with a view to common 
action to safeguard the mutual shipping interests of the Dominion 
and the Commonwealth. 

Curupert Maucuan. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MercantTILtE Marine MAcHINERY 


In the review of marine engineering published in the last issue of 
“ Brassey,” it was stated that there were hopes that the long 
period of depression was at last showing some evidence of coming to 
an end, as a number of orders for mercantile vessels had been placed 
just before the publication of the volume. While this good start 
was not consistently maintained, the early part of 1934 exhibited 
similar characteristics, as there was quite a spate of orders for special 
types of ships—chiefly motor-driven refrigerated food-carriers for 
Dominion transport—placed principally with North of Ireland firms, 
together with a welcome increase in the orders for tankers, in the 
demand for which there had been a very pronounced lull for three 
or four years. This was followed by the lifting of the suspension of 
the work on the new Cunard White Star liner Queen Mary in April, 
and by the ordering of a number of cross-channel vessels of varying 
sizes. Orders for tramp steamers, however, remained on a very 
restricted scale, only a very few owners having decided to acquire 
new and up-to-date tonnage. Possibly one of the principal reasons 
was the natural tendency to await developments in the Government’s 
proposals for the relief of the tramp shipping industry. 

From Table I, which gives the tonnage and horse-power under 
construction as at June for the last three years, it will be observed 
that the figures last year were very much more encouraging. So 
far as steam tonnage is concerned, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Japan are the countries which contributed chiefly to the improve- 
ment, while in motorships Great Britain, Holland, Italy, and Japan 
showed the most notable increase. The total horse-power of steam 
machinery installations increased principally in this country, France, 
Germany, and Japan, and of motor machinery in Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

While the figures for home production appear to postulate much 
greater activity, it may be recalled that, whereas in the previous 
year 134,000 tons of steamers and 6,000 tons of motorships were in a 
state of suspense, the corresponding figures for June, 1934, were 
59,818 tons and 6,578 tons, the drop in steamer tonnage being 
accounted for principally by resumption of work on the new Cunard 
White Star liner. 

In last year’s review the causes militating against expenditure on 
modernising vessels of moderate age to make them more efticient 
were pointed out. Nevertheless, there have been some instances, 
detailed hereafter, in which such modifications have been under- 
taken, and it is expected that the new Government schemes for 
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for those rejuvenating measures which can be readily applied to the 


large volume of tonnage that is still relatively young. 


In the 


meantime, ship and engine builders must still look to warship 
programmes to keep their yards and works in even partial operation. 


Tasie I. 


TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN CHIEF SHIPBUILDING COUNTRIES. 


STEAMERS, MOTORSHIPS. 
June, June, June, June, June, June, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Great Britain 245,370 | 205,804 | 307,510 | 34,780 | 81,118 | 279,632 
France 84,740 | 72,286 91,180 43,390 | 20,120 13,320 
Germany . 2,200 3,005 47,545 | 101,300 | 46,850 43,600 
Holland 435 435 3,435 48,140 | 31,288 51,330 
Belgium _— - _— 4,860 3,200 3,670 
Italy 101,520 _— 970 79,050 | 27,076 46,700 
Norway 1,840 6,730 11,235 9,260 2,680 5,816 
Sweden 5,830 | 1,372 _— 83,370 | 76,860 | 49,025 
Denmark . 2,925 7,360 9,200 17,450 | 19,823 57,450 
Japan . 19,850 8,100 20,600 23,820 | 74,180] 116,680 
Spain . — 3,860] 3,924 | 33,270| 29,652] 16,668 
U.S.A. 161,400 | 1,800) 18,600 800 503 6,319 
Total 626,110 | 310,752 | 514,199 | 479,430 | 443,150 | 690,210 
Change compared with 
1932. — |-508% | —174% — | -% | +44% 
Change compared ‘with 
1933 = _ +66% — _ + 56% 
a 
Horse-PowER UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
V————— 
STBAMERSy MOTORSHIPS. 
June, | June, | June, | June, | June, | June, 
1932, 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 9% 
Great Britain 290,970 | 262,333 402,908 22,310 | 62,884 | 276,311 
France. 196,800 | 166,540 | 231,300 33,390 | 15,660 11,510 
Germany . 4,450 8,052 66,577 90,650 | 38,969 79,031 
Holland 1,450 1,585 5,450 39,540 | 87,038 69,700 
Belgium 700 =} _ 20,200 | 17,000 17,000 
Italy 237,000 _ _ 69,800 | 15,200 57,600 
Norway 700 2,800 | 4,500 3,000 5,800 7,800 
Sweden 6,300 1,450 1,690 65,410 | 65,675 74,642 
Denmark . 3,175 4,250 | 5,100 18,200 | 13,928 48,580 
Japan 5 15,200 | 7,000’ 15,200 } 22,700 | 73,200! 125,080 
US.A. 182,200 1,000 - 5,710 4,876 11,165 
Total 923,745 | 455,010 | 732,725 [390,910 | 400,230 | 787,919 
! i 
Change compared with 
1932 — |-505% —21% — | 424% | +102% 
Change compared with ' 
1933 -| oo — | 460% = — +96% 
1 | 
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Proputsion PRoBLEMS. 


Intimately connected with the development of marine machinery 
are the problems involved in producing the most economical form 
of hull in order to reduce the power of the machinery needed for a 
specified speed, and the past year witnessed a flood of contributions 
to the scientific societies on the various aspects of the inter-relation 
of form and machinery. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
there were papers from the tank authorities at the National Physical 
Laboratory on screw propellers of varying blade section and on 
appropriate lengths of ships for maximum seaworthiness. Messrs. 
Denny’s tank expert contributed a paper on the scale effect of screw 
propellers, Professor Bragg one on form efficiency, and Dr. Lamble 
one on velocity distribution around a ship’s model. 

The Summer Meeting of the same institution consisted of a 
symposium in which the heads of various British and foreign 
experiment tanks took part. It produced a varied and’ valuable 
collection of papers dealing with form, frictional resistance, effect 
of inclination and scale, ship performance in relation to tank results, 
wave resistance, and other cognate matters, and followed an earlier 
conference called by the Friends of the Hamburg Experiment Tank, 
at which a number of papers on allied subjects were followed by 
others read during a visit to Scotland in association with the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 

The completion of the propeller tank at the National Physical 
Laboratory—the gift’ of Sir James Lithgow—will further contribute 
to the solution of the many problems connected with ship propulsion. 

Apart from all this, a most interesting experiment on a full-size 
scale was undertaken by Sir Joseph Isherwood, who, in three ships 
built in accordance with his Arcform design, put his ideas into 
practice. The results of his experiments were given in a paper to 
the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 
In these ships, from the results so far published, the Admiralty 
co-efficient, which is a measure of the propulsive efficiency, ranges 
from 870 at 9} knots to 885 at 11} knots at sea—a very remarkable 
performance. 

In the endeavour to improve propulsive efficiency a number of 
major modifications to normal form have been carried out. In 
Holland several vessels have had their forward ends replaced by the 
Maierform design, and in England a similar alteration has been 
adopted for the City of Dieppe, the Hazelwood of Messrs. Con- 
stantine and the Napier Star of the Blue Star Line. Streamlining 
of the stern post and rudder, directing fins, and various forms of 
propeller such as the Scimitar and Unislip, have also had a consider- 
able vogue, all with the object of reducing the expenditure on fuel. 

On the machinery side, there is not much to record in the way of 
novelty, but mention may be made of the application of Diesel- 
electric drive to paddle wheels, with chain transmission from the 
motors to the wheels, as fitted in the two Firth of Forth ferry boats 
Robert the Bruce and Queen Margaret; the adoption of Diesel- 
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electric propeller drive for the Highland mail steamer Loch Nevis ; 
the first German application of turbo-electric drive to the N.D.L. 
liner Scharnhorst ; and the Voith-Schneider system of propulsion of 
which a number of examples have been fitted on the Continent. In 
most of these instances, greater care than was formerly the case has 
been devoted to ensuring the maximum suitability of the machinery 
to the type of ship in which it is installed, so as to make the whole 
a well-balanced entity. It is due to progress on the part of the 
machinery builders that this desirable end can now be readily 
attained. 


Borners AND FuvEL 


It was noted last year that there was a decided tendency, 
particularly in cross-channel steamers, to fit coal-fired boilers, the 
fuel for which was distributed over the grates by mechanical means, 
and that this system was being supplied to the Babcock-type boilers 
in the Stranraer-Larne steamer then under construction by Messrs. 
Denny. This vessel, the Princess Maud, is now in commission, and 
it has been remarked that combustion is so good that it is difficult 
to believe that the boilers are not oil-fired. ‘The new Fishguard— 
Waterford steamer Great Western, built by Messrs. Cammell Laird 
and Co., has been similarly equipped and with equally successful 
results. In both these cases stokers of the Erith-Roe type have 
been supplied, and plant of the same design is being fitted in a new 
Heysham-Belfast boat, ordered in the summer by the L.M.S. 
Railway from Messrs. Harland and Wolff. ‘The train ferries ‘l'wicken- 
ham Ferry, Hampton Ferry, and Shepperton Ferry, built for the 
Southern Railway by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, have boilers of the 
Yarrow type and also mechanical stokers, but of the Taylor retort- 
type. In all these cases manual labour is required for transferring 
the coal from the bunkers to the hoppers which feed the stokers, 
but no skilled firing over the grate area is necessary, this duty being 
entirely undertaken by the mechanical gear. ‘The result is absolute 
control of the firing rate and elimination of the necessity to open 
the fire doors for the introduction of fuel. It has been stated that 
certain of the Canadian Pacific ‘‘ Beaver” steamers in which 
mechanical stokers are fitted cross the Atlantic with practically no 
variation of the boiler pressure throughout the voyage, no drop, as is 
inevitable with hand-firing, occurring during fire cleaning. 

So far, in this country, the application of mechanical firing to 
Scotch boilers has made practically no advance, and there appears 
to be little prospect that it will unless the fuel is pulverised before 
firing. ‘There have been practically no developments of powdered 
coal-firing in this country, although some work has been carried out 
in Germany. It is believed that one of the pioneer vessels, so 
equipped in the early stages of development work, has had her plant 
removed, principally because of the difficulty of utilising poor 
Indian coal. 

Boiler pressures do not show much tendency to rise, 250 Ib. being 
the usual limit for Scotch boilers, although 275 Ib. is being used for 
the new Ellerman Line steamer on order from Messrs. Cammell 
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Laird and Co. Exceptionally, Benson boilers working at 710 lb., 
with a temperature of 873 deg. F., have been adopted for two new 
Hamburg-Amerika steamers, the plants being supplied by Messrs. 
Blohm and Voss and the Vulcan Company respectively. The latter 
firm are also interested in the development of the Wagner drum-type 
high-pressure boiler, of which an account was given by Dr. Bauer 
during the German visit to Scotland in the summer. The critical 
pressure boiler fitted in the Uckermark, which formerly generated 
steam at about 3,000 lb. and supplied it to the turbine reduced to 
about 1,200 lb., has had its working pressure reduced to little above 
that of the turbine. 

For a new Booth Line steamer ordered from Messrs. Cammell 
Laird, boilers of the Howden-Johnson type have been specified. 
In these boilers a plain cylindrical portion carries the furnaces and 
smoke tubes, and the combustion chambers are formed from a series 
of water tubes extending from above the smoke tubes to the bottom 
of the main cylindrical drum, somewhat on the principle of the 
Prudhon-Capus type. As far as is known there has been no further 
application of Johnson boilers to mercantile work beyond those 
built for the Royal Mail Asturias and Alcantara by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff in connection with the substitution of steam turbines and 
single-reduction gearing for internal-combustion engines in these 
vessels. 

Papers on the Velox design of steam generator, which was 
mentioned in last year’s review, were read to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in Liverpool by Mr. Swallow of Messrs. 
Richardsons Westgarth, who are sponsoring the development of this 
remarkable innovation in this country, and by the Chief Engineer 
of the Brown Boiler Company. Although four land plants are in 
service on the Continent and a number are under construction, 
none has so far been fitted on shipboard, though it is understood that 
three sets have been ordered for foreign Navies, while the British 
Admiralty has also ordered an experimental plant of very con- 
siderable size. 

The Wallsend Slipway Company have been carrying out trials 
on a small high-pressure oil-fired water-tube boiler designed by 
Mr. Woolnough, principally for locomotive work, the evaporation 
rate of which is very considerably higher than normal practice, 
but as far as is known it has not yet been fitted for ship use. 


ReEciprocatinc ENGINEs. 


The plain reciprocating engine retains its position of prime 
favourite for the general run of mercantile tonnage and in June there 
were 74 of them under construction, as against 14 turbine sets. 
For the most part these engines are of standard design, but there is 
a steadily increasing tendency to raise the initial steam pressure and 
temperature and to utilise poppet valves, particularly in the high- 
pressure cylinder. The North Eastern Marine Company have 
supplied a number of such engines, including that in the Isherwood 
Arcform ship Arcwear, which uses steam at 630 deg. F. Messrs. 
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Stephen’s three-cylinder compound engine with hydraulically (oil) 
operated balanced slide valves has been adopted for the new Maclay- 
McIntyre steamer Loch Ranza and for a vessel building for Messrs. 
P. and W. Henderson at Meadowside. 

On the Continent, where highly superheated steam is more 
general practice than in this country, several vessels have been fitted 
with the Lentz, Christiansen and Meyer, and Burmeister and Wain 
types of engine, all of which exhibit departures from the usual 
slide valve-Stephenson link gear practice, and a number of small 
lagoon vessels in service in Italy have had Caprotti valves and gear 
fitted with great success to engines running at about 3800 r.p.m. 
In the quite considerable number of cases of conversion in which 
superheaters have been added to the boilers, it has been common 
practice to replace the high-pressure cylinder and its slide valve by 
poppet valves of the N.K. Marine, Lentz, or similar design, notable 
examples being the P. & O. Ranpura and the Fordsdale. A number 
of small cargo steamers and certain paddle vessels have had the 
Andrews and Cameron cam-operated balanced slide valves fitted, 
among them being the two cargo boats built by Messrs. Barclay, 
Curle for the Leith-Hamburg trade of Messrs. Currie. 


Exuaust STEAM TuRBINEs. 


The exhaust steam turbine continues to maintain its popularity 
as a fuel-saving adjunct to the reciprocating engine, and it was 
applied in considerable numbers during the year to both existing 
and new vessels. 

On the Bauer-Wach system, which so far claims the largest 
number of units in service or on order, there may be cited the 
following examples. Of new ships there were two steamers for the 
Booth Line ordered from Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., and the 
Lech, a cargo steamer for Polish owners, commissioned by Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter. The latter firm also installed a small set specially 
designed for trawlers in the Hull fishing boat Kingston Cornelian ; 
this set works in association with a compound engine, and the 
combination gives a very low fuel consumption, stated to be } ton 
a day less for an extra two knots of speed as compared with sister 
trawlers. This is a very valuable feature for long-distance trawlers, 
as the bunkers are considerably reduced and the radius of action 
much increased, while it becomes possible to increase speed to catch 
a market. A large number of trawlers, both new and converted, 
have been so equipped in Germany, and it is possible in view of the 
renewed activity in trawler building that this system will acquire 
great popularity. Among conversions of existing machinery to the 
Bauer-Wach system, possibly the most notable examples recently 
undertaken are the El Biar for the Compagnie Navigation Mixte, 
the Champollion and Mariette Pacha for the Messageries Maritimes, 
the Niederwald and Stiegerwald for the Hamburg-Amerika Line, 
and a group of eleven vessels for the Hansa Company. Several 
other German cargo vessels and some small Norwegian ships have 
had this design of exhaust steam turbine fitted. 
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Among other systems, it is believed there have been no further 
examples of the Brown-Boveri and Parsons designs completed, 
but a group of six vessels for the Ellerman Line—Cities of Venice, 
Kimberley, Salisbury, Oran, Wellington, and Eastbourne—have 
been converted by Messrs. Workman Clark to the exhaust turbo- 
electric system. 

Messrs. Rowan applied the Gotaverken system to some Clyde- 
built cargo steamers, and Messrs. White, of Newcastle, put into 
service the Adderstone, formerly a double-reduction geared-turbine 
vessel. In place of the high-pressure turbine unit a geared recipro- 
cator has been installed, exhausting into the existing low-pressure 
turbine, which has been suitably modified for the purpose. The 
published results of the converted plant show very favourable 
figures, it being calculated that the overall thermal efficiency is of 
the order of 78 per cent. of that possible on an adiabatic heat drop. 
The engine, a four-cylinder double compound running with partially 
forced lubrication at 800 r.p.m., is fitted with piston valves and 
Stephenson link gear, and its good performance could undoubtedly 
have been bettered by employing poppet valves and a rotary 
operating gear, which, besides lending themselves more favourably 
to high superheat, considerably improve the mechanical efficiency by 
the elimination of the piston valves and their operating gear, to which 
it is almost impossible to apply forced lubrication satisfactorily. 


Steam TurBINE INSTALLATIONS. 


It is very remarkable that, apart from such high-powered 
installations as those for the Strathmore and Orion building at 
Barrow for the P. & O. and Orient Lines respectively, for the 
converted Alcantara and Asturias, for the Cunard White Star 
liner Queen Mary, and for cross-channel steamers, the number of 
turbine-driven plants under construction in Great Britain at the 
end of September was three. They comprised a steamer for the 
Ellerman Line by Messrs. Cammell Laird, a Brocklebank liner by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Port Glasgow, and a Manchester liner at Blyths- 
wood, the two last with Rowan machinery. 

Double-reduction gear has almost entirely lost its popularity, 
though the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company have designed 
and tested at their works a “Simplex Unit,” intended for cargo 
steamers of moderate power, which comprises high-pressure and 
low-pressure turbines with double-reduction gear and condenser as 
a single unit, ready for installation on board. The gearing is of the 
single helical type. For practically all Admiralty work, except of 
the smallest powers, turbines with single-reduction gear remain the 
standard type of plant, as also for relatively high-powered cross- 
channel steamers, where weight is of vital importance. In practi- 
cally all high-powered ships the boiler pressure is of the order of 
425 lb. per sq. in., the steam being generated in water-tube boilers 
and used in association with steam temperatures of about 700 deg. F. 

Advances have been made in materials of construction, notably 
the more general use of stainless iron for blading subjected to high 
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temperatures, pressures, and stresses, and the employment of modified 
forms of gearing, such as the Vickers-Bostock-Bramley and the 
Parsons all-addendum type, whereby higher specific loadings can 
be safely employed with reduced width of tooth face. 

Good progress has been made with the French turbo-electric 
Normandie, and it would appear likely that she and the Queen Mary 
will go into commission within a few months of each other. The 
comparative sea performances of the two vessels are awaited with 
great interest, but it is believed that the French ship has a con- 
siderable reserve of boiler power, and it is a well-known fact that 
Continental installations are much more highly rated than is 
customary in British practice. It has been stated that the 
Normandie will develop 160,000 h.p. with four boilers out of com- 
mission, and as it is understood that the number of boilers is thirty, 
the output with all boilers in operation would be of the order of 
185,000 h.p. The legend power of the Queen Mary is 180,000 h.p. 

It is a matter of great interest that the P. & O. Company in their 
new Strathmore, under construction by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, 
should have reverted to single-reduction gearing and Babcock 
boilers after their highly satisfactory experience with turbo-electric 
drive and Yarrow boilers in the Strathaird and Strathnaver. 


InTERNAL-CoMBUSTION ENGINES. 


It was noted last year that there were distinct indications of the 
revival in popularity of the internal-combustion engine, and reference 
to the table on p. 886 will show that the world figures for horse-power 
under construction are nearly twice those of the previous year and 
that the total exceeds that of steam-driven machinery by about 
74 per cent. The figures for Great Britain are very remarkable, 
the power having increased more than four times, due principally 
to the large group of special food-carrying vessels under construc- 
tion in Belfast and to the revival in Diesel-driven tanker tonnage. 
In the autumn of 1934 a dozen large tankers for the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Company and the Eagle Oil and Shipping Company 
were building in this country, besides a number in Germany, Holland, 
and Sweden. Those in Britain were all being fitted with four-cycle 
engines of the Werkspoor or Burmeister type manufactured by the 
licensees of those firms here. 

Of food-carriers, Messrs. Harland and Wolff had in hand at 
Belfast three Blue Star liners—Australian Star, Imperial Star, and 
New Zealand Star—two with four-cycle single-acting and one with 
two-cycle single-acting engines, the four-cycle plants being super- 
charged. Further, they had three Shaw Savill vessels—Waiwera, 
Waipawa, and Wairangi (the last at Govan)—each having two 
ten-cylinder four-cycle single-acting engines with pressure induction, 
giving a total of 12,000 s.h.p., the supercharging being on the Biichi 
system. 

Messrs. Workman Clark completed, at Belfast, three vessels for 
Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co.’s Bank Line—the Isipingo with double- 
acting Sulzer airless-injection engines, the first of their kind made 
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in Great Britain, the Inchanga with similar machinery, and the 
Incomati with Doxford-type engines. At the same yard two ships 
were turned out for the Federal Steam Navigation Company, the 
Durham and the Dorset, having Sulzer engines similar to those of the 
Isipingo but with the power increased to 11,000 s.h.p., each engine 
having eight cylinders instead of six. The engines for one of these 
vessels were made by Messrs. Workman Clark and those for the 
other by Messrs. Sulzer at Winterthiir. 

Two Commonwealth and Dominion liners under construction, 
one at Wallsend by Messrs. Swan, Hunter and the other at Clydebank 
by Messrs. John Brown, are to have Sulzer and Doxford engines 
respectively, while the Port Chalmers, completed for the same line by 
Messrs. Swan, Hunter early in the year, was fitted with Doxford 
engines made by Messrs. Barclay, Curle. Doxford engines have 
also been specified for two vessels built’ by Messrs. Doxford them- 
selves for Messrs. Sutherland. 

Messrs. Kincaid, of Greenock, received orders for Burmeister 
and Wain type two-stroke airless-injection engines, similar to those 
in the Malaita, for a vessel for the Melbourne Steamship Company, 
the hull being built by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and for four-cycle 
single-acting engines for the Adelaide Steamship Company’s Manoora, 
ordered from Messrs. Stephen, as well as for similar machinery for an 
Eagle oil tanker at Blythswood and a Phosphate Commissioners’ 
ship at Messrs. Lithgows’ yard. 

Two large mail liners similar to the Warwick Castle, and also 
two smaller vessels, ordered from Messrs. Harland and Wolff by 
the Union Castle Line, are all to have two-cycle double-acting 
engines, and the same firm are to fit their Burmeister and Wain 
type of machinery in vessels ordered from them by Messrs. Lamport 
and Holt and Messrs. Elder and Dempster. Sulzer engines have 
been selected for a Bibby liner ordered from the Fairfield Company. 

The remarkable success of the Coast Lines’ coasting vessels 
British Coast and Atlantic Coast appears to have stimulated activity 
in the application of Diesel engines to small vessels of this kind, 
and towards the end of the year about a dozen of these small craft 
were in hand, as well as a similar number of Diesel-driven tugs. 

In Japan the preference for internal-combustion machinery grows 
apace, and engines of that type under construction represent a power 
over eight times greater than that of the steam engines in hand. 

In Italy the existing Diesels in the Saturnia are to be replaced 
by two Fiat engines of 11,750 b.h.p. each, following on the desire 
of the owners to increase the speed of the ship, and similar action is 
to be taken with the sister ship Vulcania. 

In Holland the principal development has been the conversion of 
units of three large shipping companies from steam to Diesel. These 
consist of three vessels for the Netherlands Steamship Company— 
the Mapia, Madoera, and Manoeran—in which two seven-cylinder 
two-cycle high-speed Werkspoor engines are fitted driving propellers 
through reduction gearing. The engines of the first ship have 
Sandner hydraulic dampers, and the other two have Bibby couplings 
interposed between the pinions and engines. In the Siantar and 
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Modjokerto of the Rotterdam Lloyd and the Boschfontein of the 
Royal Dutch Steamboat Company the arrangements are similar, 
but Vulcan hydraulic couplings are introduced between the engines 
and gearing, similar to those fitted in the large sea-going tug Zwarte 
Zee. These couplings have given complete satisfaction in operation. 
A large new motorship, the Bloemfontein, which was launched in 
the middle of the year by wireless from South Africa, has Hesselman 
engines supplied by Messrs Stork, of Hengelo, the hull being built 
by the Netherlands Shipbuilding Company. 


Cross-CHANNEL AND Estuary VESSELS. 


A substantial number of cross-Channel vessels were completed 
during the year, and their propelling machinery shows examples of 
practically all the variations now at the shipowners’ disposal. 

Of cross-Channel steamers proper the Great Western for the 
Fishguard route of the Great Western Railway has reciprocating 
engines and coal-fired Babcock boilers with mechanical stokers of 
the Erith-Roe type. The Princess Maud, for the Stranraer—Larne 
route, has similar boilers and stokers, but the engines are of the 
usual single-reduction geared-turbine design. The new Belfast- 
Heysham vessel building at Belfast for the L.M.S. Railway and 
the cargo steamer under construction by Messrs. Denny for the 
same railway are to have similar equipment, of 8,000 s.h.p. and 
8,000 s.h.p. respectively, while the Isle of Man Company’s Mona’s 
Queen has the usual turbines but oil-fired boilers. A similar turbine- 
driven vessel has been ordered from Messrs. Stephen for Tasmania. 

The Prince Baudouin, put into service in August on the Dover— 
Ostend route of the Belgian State Railways, has two 12-cylinder 
single-acting oil-engines of the Sulzer type. ach is of 8,500 b.h.p., 
and together they suffice to give the ship a speed of over 25 knots, 
making her the fastest sea-going vessel in the world driven by 
internal-combustion engines. In the Loch Nevis, a Denny pro- 
duction for Messrs. MacBrayne, the Diesel-electric equipment is 
somewhat on the lines of their previous vessel, the Loch Fyne, but 
the Diesel engine, of the Davey-Paxman type, has six cylinders in 
lieu of five and elaborate arrangements are made to reduce vibration 
to a minimum. 

In a number of paddle steamers that have been put in service, 
the engines are of the usual diagonal type but of triple-expansion 
design, the two-cylinder compound engine now being the exception 
rather than the rule for this class of vessel, except for extremely 
small powers. ‘Two such vessels were commissioned for the Clyde 
service, the Mercury and Caledonia, and the Sandown for the Isle 
of Wight service, while Messrs. Gray, of West Hartlepool, received 
orders for two for the L.N.E. Railway’s Humber ferry service, and 
Fairfield for a further ship for the 'L.M.S. Railway's Holy Loch 
route. A Clyde paddle vessel, ordered by the L.N.E. Railway in 
November to replace the Talisman, is to have Diesel-electric drive, 
with the motors directly coupled to the paddle shafts. Two ferries 
built by Messrs. Denny for the Firth of Forth have Diesel-electric 
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propulsion, the paddle wheels being geared down from the motors 
by chains. This design is reported to have given very satisfactory 
results. A similar installation, but of larger power—two 530 h.p. 
Sulzer engines running at 400 r.p.m.—has been adopted for the 
Swiss Lake vessel Généve, recently converted from steam drive. 
The Voith-Schneider system of propulsion was applied to Lake 
Constance steamers in powers ranging from 500 to 800 h.p., and 
equipments for four sea-going vessels of 1,800 h.p. were ordered. 


Sxintep Lazour. 


In the issue of ‘‘ Brassey ” for 1981, it was remarked that ‘“‘ The 
lack of apprentices entering the works and subsequently proceeding 
to sea as engineers and the emigration of skilled tradesmen are 
most serious matters from the national point of view, and their 
effects on the prosperity of an Empire whose fortunes are closely 
bound up with its sea-borne trade do not appear to receive the 
consideration they deserve.”’ It is gratifying to note that Mr. R. L. 
Scott, speaking at the launch of H.M.S. Galatea at Greenock in 
August, and later Mr. Henry Robb, at a launch at Leith, both 
emphasised this point. In spite of the apparent improvement, as 
shown by the volume of work in hand and by the reduction in 
unemployment figures, the present situation must be a matter of 
extremely serious concern, not only to those directly connected with 
shipbuilding and engineering but to the whole community. 

The reduction in the number of future potential skilled operatives 
is due in part to the lack of an even flow of orders during the post- 
War period of depression, and in part to the very poor inducements 
for lads to enter into a long period of apprenticeship, only to find 
at the end of their indentures that their skill commands a wage 
quite disproportionate to that obtainable in unskilled or sheltered 
trades. Furthermore, continued unemployment has led many of 
the older skilled engineers to leave their trades in despair and 
endeavour to find a livelihood in other spheres. This dispersal, 
combined with the inadequate number of younger entries to replace 
them, has involved not only the serious depletion of staffs, but, in 
consequence, also the reduction of manufacturing facilities which 
during the War were of inestimable value to the country. Should 
there arise in the near future a heavy emergency demand for either 
mercantile or naval work, a very considerable time would elapse 
before an efficient producing organisation could be again built up. 
Only a revival of trade, which would imply a reasonable security of 
tenure, coupled with an improvement in the rewards of their skilled 
labour, will stimulate the flow of the rising generation into an 
industry in which in the past this country has been pre-eminent. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the pronouncements mentioned above 
by two of the leading British shipbuilders will be followed by wide 
reverberations, and that the slight improvement discernible in the 
activities of the industry will not be stemmed in the next few years— 
as at the moment seems to be more than a possibility—by lack of staffs 
of adequate numbers, skill, and experience. 

R. J. Butter, M.Inst.N.A. 


CHAPTER X. 
Noraste Mercuant Suips oF THE YEAR. 


InsrEap of the miscellany of small, even though technically interest- 
ing, range of tugs, ferries, trawlers, and so on which formed the 
main subject of last year’s review, the shipyards in 1934 were better 
occupied with a number of larger vessels for overseas trade. The 
largest of all was the Queen Mary. She was named by the Queen 
at Clydebank on September 26, and there was another royal launch 
on December 7, when the Orion, for the Orient Line, was put into 
the water at Barrow-in-Furncss by the Duke of Gloucester, by 
wireless from Australia. 

The Queen Mary, with her tonnage of something like 73,000 gross 
tons and an over-all length of 1,018 ft., is a unique vessel, and the 
circumstances surrounding her evolution are too well known to 
need recapitulation. It may be that she will recover for this country 
the Blue Riband to which, rightly or wrongly, the general public— 
at no expense to themselves—attach so much importance in the 
maintenance of national prestige. Certainly the battle will be 
waged very closely with the French liner Normandie. Except for 
some generalities, very little is really known of her main features. 
notwithstanding the wealth of minor detail vouchsafed to the 
public. At her launch on the Clyde in September nothing was said 
with definiteness as to her tonnage, and the Cunard White Star Line 
was equally reticent about her passenger accommodation and the 
horse-power of her single-reduction geared turbines. It is known 
that about 15 miles of piping had been installed up to the time of the 
launch ; that the four propellers weigh 35 tons each and the anchor 
cables 145 tons; and that the 24 Yarrow water-tube boilers are to 
work at a pressure of 400 lb. per sq. in. For the major issues with 
which the public are concerned, such as speed and the surprises 
which presumably will make a special appeal to her passengers, 
they must wait until later, and certainly until the Normandie has 
revealed her secrets. 


REFRIGERATED MotonsuHirs. 


The Queen Mary is an exceptional vessel built for a special 
service, but the shipyards of this country were not idle in other 
directions, and many interesting, what might be called ‘ general 
utility,” liners were built. The re-awakening of trade with New 
Zealand, particularly, and to some extent with Australia resulted in 
the placing of a number of valuable contracts for coping with the 
exports of meat and dairy produce from the Dominion, and also for 
taking advantage of recent Teseatchies which have shown that in an 
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atmosphere containing carbon dioxide chilled beef can now be 
brought from New Zealand. 

The Port Chalmers, built by Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson for the Commonwealth and Dominion Line, was one of 
the earliest of the series of motorships for the carriage of refrigerated 
produce from New Zealand to be completed during 1934, and she 
sailed on her maiden voyage from London at the beginning of the 
year. The growth of this branch of Dominion trade is indicated by 
figures published about that time, which showed that the exports in 
1938 of lamb and mutton were double those for the previous year. 
In about ten years butter exports from New Zealand had increased 
by over 100 per cent. and cheese by 68 per cent. This extraordinary 
development, no doubt, further stimulated the building programme 
of the Commonwealth and Dominion Line and later of the Shaw, 
Savill and Albion Line, the Federal Steam Navigation Company, and 
the Blue Star Line. The last named is a new entrant to this trade, 
and its action was probably prompted by prospective restrictions, 
through quotas, of exports from South America. The Port Chalmers 
was, in general, a successor of several ships which the Commonwealth 
and Dominion Line had ordered systematically over a period of 
years, and her completion was followed by the placing of other 
contracts. She is about 487 ft. long, carries about 11,610 tons and 
is propelled by Barclay Curle-Doxford engines, the designed speed 
being 154 knots on 27 ft. draught. The total insulated space is 
465,000 cu. ft., and various temperature controls enable frozen 
meat to be carried at about 12 deg. F., chilled meat at 29} deg. F., 
fruit at 34 deg. F., and cheese at 44 deg. F. 

In October, Messrs. John Brown and Co. launched from the slip 
next to that vacated by the Queen Mary the Port Wyndham, also 
for the Commonwealth and Dominion Line, slightly larger than the 
Port Chalmers, and a similar vessel, the Port Townsville, is being 
built at Wallsend by Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson. 
In the former vessel are engines of the Doxford opposed-piston type 
and in the latter are Sulzer type engines. Both ships will have a 
service speed of about 16 knots. 

The first of the three 11,000-ton Blue Star liners, the Imperial 
Star, was launched in October from the Belfast yard of Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, and orders for three more were placed, making 
six in all for this company. The three Blue Star liners building 
side by side at Belfast were the Imperial Star, Australia Star, and 
New Zealand Star. About the same time the Wairangi was being 
put in the water at Messrs. Harland and Wolff's Govan yard; she 
was the last of three ships, also of about 11,000 tons, ordered by the 
Shaw, Savill and Albion Line, the others being the Waiwera and 
Waipawa. : 

The group of similar vessels for the Federal Steam Navigation 
Company is represented by the Durham, a twin-screw motorship 
565 ft. long with Workman Clark-Sulzer engines giving a speed 
of 16 knots, which was launched from the yard of Messrs. Workman, 
Clark and Co. in June. The Dorset, by the same builders, is a sister 
ship, though her Sulzer engines were made at Winterthiir. 
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IsHeERwoop ArcrorM Dssion. 


The first of three ships which provoked great technical interest, 
the Arcwear, was completed in January, and was followed later by 
the Arctees and Arcgow, all to Sir Joseph Isherwood’s Arcform 
design. The Arcwear was built by Messrs. Short Bros., Sunderland, 
and the Arctees by the Furness Shipbuilding Company, Haverton- 
Hill-on-Tees, steam reciprocating machinery in each case being 
supplied by the North Eastern Marine Engineering Company, 
Wallsend. The Arcgow was built by Messrs. Lithgows, Port 
Glasgow, and engined by Messrs. David Rowan and Co., Glasgow. 
The ships were built after a long series of tests in the William Froude 
tank at Teddington, the object being to provide a form having a 
smaller resistance than a corresponding hull of normal form and 
giving, on relatively smaller dimensions, a greater carrying capacity. 
The Arcwear and Arcgow are of the short bridge type with forecastle 
and poop, and the Arctees, of the long bridge type, carries about 
200 tons more cargo. On a length of 362 ft., an extreme breadth of 
57 ft. 6 in., and a load draught of 22 ft. 7} in. the Arcwear carries 
7,068 tons. 


PassENGER AND CARGO VESSELS. 


Of four passenger and cargo steamers for the Chinese coastal 
trade of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, two, the 
Hai Yuan and the Hai Li, were built at the Neptune Yard of Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Walker-on-Tyne, and two, 
the Hai Heng and Hai Chen, by Messrs. Barclay Curle and Co., 
at Glasgow. Their launching ceremonies were conducted in Chinese 
fashion, accompanied by the firing of crackers to ward off evil spirits. 
They are vessels about 843 ft. long carrying about 8,200 tons on a 
draught of 17 ft.6 in. There is accommodation in steel deckhouses 
on the bridge deck for 20 first-class passengers, on the bridge ’tween 
deck for 52 second-class, and on the poop for 28 third-class, in 
addition to space for about 900 deck passengers. Special structural 
arrangements have been made to combat piratical attacks, including 
the partitioning of the passenger spaces with bullet-proof steel bulk- 
heading and the provision of steam jets for defensive purposes. 
The vessels are propelled by triple-expansion steam engines, the 
boilers, operating at a pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. with moderate 
superheat, being specially constructed to burn Chinese coal under 
forced draught. 

Messrs. Alexander Stephen and Sons launched at the end of August 
the single-screw cargo steamer Loch Ranza, built to the order of 
Messrs. Maclay and McIntyre, Glasgow. ‘This vessel is particularly 
interesting as being the first to be fitted with propelling machinery 
consisting of the Stephen patent three-cylinder compound steam 
engine. Steam is supplied from three cylindrical boilers, fitted with 
smoke-tube superheaters and turbulent airheaters. The ship is 
about 412 ft. long and is of the shelter deck type. designed to carry 
a deadweight of about 9,100 tons. She was the third cargo steamer 
to be launched within a few weeks for Messrs. Maclay and McIntyre. 


er 


THE LONDON, MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY'S CROSS-CHANNEL 
TURBINE STEAMER PRINCESS MAUD. 


(Builders, Messrs, William Denny and Bros,, Dumbarton.) 


THE BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY’S CROSS-CHANNEL MOTORSHIP 
PRINCE BAUDOUIN. 


(Builders, Société Cockerill, Seraing.) 
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The Bank Line (Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co.) took delivery from 
Messrs. Workman, Clark and Co., Belfast, of three passenger and cargo 
motorships for their service from India and Burma to South Africa 
and Ceylon. These are the Isipingo, Inchanga, and Incomati. 
The largest passenger ships in the company’s fleet, they were 
designed with a gross tonnage of 7,100 tons and a deadweight 
capacity of 8,000 tons. There is accommodation for 50 first-class 
passengers, 20 second-class, and 500 natives. Two of the ships are 
propelled by two sets of Workman Clark-Sulzer Diesel engines each 
developing 2,400 b.h.p. and giving a service speed of 15 knots. 
There is about 19,500 cu. ft. of insulated cargo space, with special 
facilities for the carriage of fruit from South African to Asiatic ports. 
The Incomati, the last of the three, is rather longer, and her dead- 
weight capacity is about 8,000 tons. She is propelled by two sets 
of Doxford opposed-piston engines. 

‘In furtherance of their policy of building new tonnage for the 
development of their trade between Jamaica, Central America, 
London, and European ports, the Jamaica Banana Producers 
Steamship Company, Jamaica, took delivery from Messrs. Lithgows 
of the Jamaica Producer, a single-screw steamship with a speed of 
about 17} knots. The refrigerating plant can cope with the cooling 
of a cargo of 18,000,000 bananas. The ship carries 12 passengers, 
for whom a swimming bath has been provided in addition to other 
amenities. 


MarerForM SHIPs. 


The first of two motorships ordered in 1988 by the Holland- 
Africa Line, the Bloemfontein, ran trials on October 20, her launch 
in June receiving special notice because, although it took place at 
the Netherland Shipyard, Amsterdam, the function was controlled 
by wireless from Pretoria. These vessels are for the passenger and 
cargo service of the United Netherland Navigation Company 
between Northern European ports and South and East Africa. 
The Bloemfontein is 454 ft. long between perpendiculars, has a 
deadweight capacity of 10,500 tons, and is propelled by Stork- 
Hesselman Diesel engines giving a speed of 16 knots. There is 
accommodation for about 95 first-class passengers in addition to 
facilities for carrying emigrants and pilgrims. The ship is con- 
structed to Maierform design. 

Typical additions to Danish tonnage are the motorships Asta and 
Dora for the fleet of Mr. J. Lauritzen and the Nora Maersk for the 
New York-Japan—Phillipine Islands service of Mr. P. Moller, Copen- 
hagen. The first two are for carrying fruit between Canada and 
South Africa, and are about 290 ft. long with 2,570 tons dead- 
weight capacity. Burmeister and Wain trunk piston engines give 
a speed of 15 knots. The Nora Maersk is 482 ft. long and carries 
about 9,800 tons. There is accommodation for 12 passengers, and 
the Burmeister and Wain trunk piston engines gave a speed on trials 
of 16-6 knots. She has a Maierform bow. 

Among other ships with Maierform bow is the Danish-built 
motorship Taronga, a vessel about 505 ft. long and carrying 10,500 
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tons on a draught of 27 ft. 4 in. She was built at the Odense ship- 
yard for Mr. Wilh. Wilhelmsen, of Oslo, for the owner’s Europe— 
Australian service, and is propelled by a Burmeister and Wain 
Diesel engine developing 8,000 b.h.p. at 105 r.p.m. Accommodation 
is provided for 12 passengers. 

The idea of building the stokehold above the engine room, with 
the boilers on the main deck, received practical application in the 
Felix Henry, built towards the end of 1933, and in the Bencas, com- 
pleted last August. Both were constructed in the Fredriksstad 
shipyard, the former being an oil-fired steamer of 3,700 tons dead- 
weight and 15 knots speed for the banana trade, and the latter a 
coal-fired steamer of 2,410 tons deadweight and 12} knots speed 
chartered for the ground nut trade. A gain of between 6 and 10 per 
cent. of cubic capacity of holds is claimed, and it is considered that 
among other advantages is the fact that there is no heat from the 
. boilers to corrode the tank top. Improved ventilation on the stoke- 
hold, abolition of ash hoists, and better stability conditions have 
also ‘been urged in favour of the design. 

Japanese shipyards have turned out a number of interesting 
vessels, one of particular technical novelty being the single-screw 
cargo motorship Shinshu Maru, 860 ft. long and carrying 6,330 tons 
on a draught of 28 ft. 9in. She is the first Vulcan-geared motorship 
to be built in Japan and was built and engined at the Kobe yard 
of the Mitsubishi Company. There are two Vickers Diesel engines 
each developing 1,850 b.h.p. at 420 r.p.m. and they are coupled to 
one propeller through Vulcan hydraulic gearing, also constructed 
by the builders. A speed of 16-3 knots was reached on trials. 


Cross-CHANNEL VESSELS. 


Among cross-Channel vessels the performance of the Belgian 
State Railway’s Ostend—Dover motorship Prince Baudouin will 
take a leading place. Built at the Cockerill Shipyard, Seraing, near 
Antwerp, she is about 370 ft. long overall, with a maximum draught 
of just over 12 ft. and a gross tonnage of 3,050. Although there are 
many novel features in the arrangement and convenience of the 
passenger accommodation, her principal interest lies in the installa- 
tion of Sulzer Diesel engines which, on trials, gave her a speed of 
25-25 knots, thus breaking the record hitherto held by the Italian 
motorship Victoria, and beating considerably the speed of 28-7 knots 
reached by the turbine steamers on the Dover—Ostend service. 
The Prince Baudouin is the first motorship to enter the English 
Channel passenger service. She has one short funnel and a peculiar 
superstructure designed to give the least wind resistance at her 
high speed. 

In the summer of 1933 the Southern Railway ordered from 
Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson three train ferries 
for a new service to operate between Dover and Dunkerque. They 
were launched last year and named respectively Twickenham Ferry, 
Hampton Ferry, and Shepperton Ferry. ‘They are twin-screw 
vessels, turbine-driven, with Yarrow water-tube boilers coal-fired 
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by Taylor mechanical stokers. They have been designed to accom- 
modate 12 sleeping cars or 40 goods wagons on four lines of rails 
on the train deck. Above this deck there is passenger accom- 
modation with cabins, lounges, and restaurant. There is a garage 
for 25 cars. Heavier road vehicles can use the train deck, as the 
surface between the rails has been levelled for this purpose. The 
vessels have the maximum length of 860 ft. imposed by port con- 
ditions, and the draught is limited to 12 ft. 6 in. Their service 
speed is 15 knots. The rise and fall of tide at each terminal being 
as much as 20 ft., impounding basins have been designed for their 
accommodation instead of inclined gangways. 

The Princess Maud, a twin-screw turbine steamer for the Larne— 
Stranraer service of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, made 
her inaugural sailing in February, and attracted considerable notice 
at the time because she was the first ship operating in British waters 
to be fitted with an automatic sprinkler system in her passenger 
accommodation. After completion she was tested by setting a 
cabin alight and allowing the extinguishers to do their work. She 
is 880 ft. long overall, with a gross tonnage of about 2,900, and has 
a Board of Trade certificate for 1,250 passengers. There is sleeping 
accommodation for 161 first-class and 62 third-class passengers. 
There are no super-imposed berths in the first-class cabins, and all 
cabins throughout the ship, irrespective of.class, are fitted with hot 
and cold running water. A feature of the public rooms is the pro- 
vision of an enclosed observation lounge at the forward end of the 
superstructure. Propulsion is by Parsons single-reduction geared 
turbines ; the boilers are of the Babcock and Wilcox type, coal- 
fired, with Erith-Roe mechanical stokers. The service speed is 
20 knots. 

The London, Midland and Scottish Railway followed up _ its 
series of vessels for the Clyde summer service, such as the Glen 
Sannox, Duchess of Montrose, and Duchess of Hamilton, with the 
Caledonia and Mercury, the former built by Messrs. Wm. Denny 
and Bros., Dumbarton, and the latter by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company. They are paddle steamers about 
280 ft. long, displacing 712 tons on a load draught of 6 ft. 6 in. 
There is accommodation for about 1,800 passengers, the public 
rooms being well furnished as commodious lounges and observation 
rooms with large windows. Features of the vessels’ appearance are 
the substantial single funnels, the provision of a cruiser stern, an 
the carriage of the deck houses well around the sponsons, thus 
concealing the familiar paddle boxes. 

Messrs. David McBrayne followed their Diesel-electric passenger 
ship Lochfyne with the Lochnevis, built by Messrs. Wm. Denny and 
Bros., for passenger and cargo service between the Isle of Skye and 
the mainland. She is 175 ft. long and accommodates about 700 
passengers. The main Diesel engines are of Davey-Paxman make, 
rated to develop 650 b.h.p. at 500 r.p.m. These are coupled to a 
420-kw. generator by the General Electric Company. ‘The engines 
and generators are mounted on special springs to minimise vibration. 

Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co. completed in the summer the twin- 
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screw passenger steamer Mona’s Queen for the Isle of Man Steam 
Packet Company. Rather smaller than the Ben-my-Chree, she is 
847 ft. long and has a speed of 21 knots. The public rooms are 
exceptionally spacious. The first-class lounge, designed with 
Pullman seats at the side and large observation windows, is so laid 
out that these side seats can be converted to beds for night travel 
and each compartment isolated so as to give private cabin facilities. 
This arrangement supplements the number of permanent cabins on 
board. The ship is propelled by single-reduction geared turbines, 
steam being generated in oil-fired Babcock and Wilcox water-tube 
boilers. 


Coastinea Sups. 


There have been introduced into the British coastal trade several 
interesting motor coasters designed mainly to carry cargo but with, 
in some cases, accommodation for a small number of passengers. 
The series began with the British Coast, completed last January, 
which was followed by the Atlantic Coast. Others are under construc- 
tion. The British Coast and Atlantic Coast are similar. Built by 
Messrs. Henry Robb and Uo. at Leith for Coast Lines, they are 230 ft. 
long with a deadweight capacity of 1,300 tons, on a draught of 
rather less than 14 ft., and have a sea speed of about 12 knots. 
They are very modern in their equipment and have exceptionally 
powerful cargo-handling gear, including a derrick which will lift 
up to 74 tons. They are propelled by Polar Diesel engines, have 
electric deck auxiliaries and steering gear, and house the passengers 
in well-appointed two-berth cabins, with a spacious dining saloon 
and a smoking-room. 

Two interesting coasters were constructed for the Free Trade 
Wharf Company. One was the Rock, a single-screw motorship, 
about 127 ft. long and of 250 tons gross, built by Messrs. R. and W. 
Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., at Hebburn, and driven with a Petter 
oil engine. The other was the London Trader, of 646 gross tons, 
also built at Hebburn, but having coal-burning steam-reciprocating 
engines, built by the North Eastern Marine Engineering Company, 
Wallsend. 

From the yard of Messrs. Henry Robb, Leith, was launched the 
self-trimming collier Munmorah, built for the service of the Wallarah 
Coal Company, Australia. She is designed to carry 1,475 tons of 
cargo. Two grab cranes, one forward and one aft, each of 85 tons 
an hour capacity, are fitted over the holds, the cranes having a 
special type of four-rope grab capable of dealing with four-ton lifts. 
The propelling machinery consists of a set of triple-expansion engines, 
and the speed is 10 knots. She will be employed on the run from 
Catharine Colliery at Catharine Hill Bay to Sydney. 

The smaller types of vessel included many powerful tugs, some 
large trawlers, and some yachts of special interest. The twin-screw 
motor yacht Gulzar, which Messrs. John I. Thornycroft built for 
Mediterranean service, for instance, had to have exceptional sea- 
keeping properties on a length of 116 ft. and a draught limited to 
9 ft. so that she could enter the small harbours. She had to have 
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a cruising speed of 104 knots with ability to work up to 114 knots. 
Propulsion is by two M.A.N. four-stroke direct reversible Diesel 
engines built at Augsburg, and the range of cabins and public rooms 
is considerable for a vessel of this size. 

An unusual departure for Messrs. Cochrane and Sons, Selby, who 
are better known for the number and variety of trawlers they con- 
struct, was the building of two high-class motor yachts, the 
Campeador and Wilna, the former being 90 ft. long and the latter 
102 ft. They are propelled by Gleniffer oil engines with reduction 
gear. The exhaust gases from the engines are washed before 
discharge through the funnel, this system having been devised by 
the designer of the yachts, Mr. Norman Hart. The Campeador has 
a speed of 114 knots. 

There was also constructed at Selby, by Messrs. Cochrane, what 
is reputed to be the fastest trawler built in this country and, perhaps, 
in the world. This is the Cape Barfleur, for the Hudson Steam 
Fishing Company, Hull. She is also rather longer than the usual 
run of trawlers built at Selby, being 160 ft. between perpendiculars, 
with a breadth moulded of 26 ft. 6 in., a depth of 15 ft. on @ gross 
tonnage of 457 tons. On light trials she made just under 18 knots, 
and on load trials she averaged 12 knots. She carries 300 tons of 
coal bunkers and 90 tons of ice, and in appearance differs from the 
accepted trawler design because of a cruiser stern and a considerable 
flare of the bows. On the machinery side she is noteworthy by 
having superheaters and feed-water heaters. 

A yacht embodying several welding features is the Tamahine 
built by Messrs. Vosper and Co., Portsmouth. She has teak planking 
on electrically welded steel frames and beams, and is 62 ft. long. 
The main engine seatings were welded in order to minimise vibration, 
and altogether it is estimated that something like 1,500 Ib. weight 
was saved in a total steel weight of six tons. 

An interesting research vessel for use on the upper reaches of the 
Amazon, built at the Union Naval de Levante, Valencia, is the first 
Diesel-electric ship to be built in Spain. She is about 188 ft. long 
and displaces 800 tons on a draught of 6 ft. 7 in. The propelling 
machinery is by the Constructora Nacional de Mequinaris Electrica 
which is associated with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. The Diesel engines are of Burmeister and Wain 
type, and the speed of the vessel about nine knots. 


Tus. 


The John Dock, one of the most powerful salvage tugs in the 
world, was the first to be completed of two ordered by the South 
African Railways and Harbours from Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
Govan. She is 145 ft. long between perpendiculars and is propelled 
by two sets of triple-expansion engines developing 2,600 h.p. Steam 
is generated by four Babcock and Wilcox coal-fired water-tube 
boilers, and for long radius steaming the bunker capacity is 200 tons. 
There is a special towing winch taking 200 fathoms of 4} in. circum- 
ference steel wire rope, and the tire and salvage pump can discharge 
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1,000 gallons of water a minute. The sister ship, the W. H. Fuller, 
was completed later in the year. 

Messrs. Alexander Hall and Co. completed the four single-screw 
tugs Bon Voyage, Bon Secours, Bon Ross, and Bon Scot to the order 
of the James Dredging Towage and Transport Company, London, 
for Mr. Frank M. Ross of Montreal. They are about 90 ft. long and 
are specially strengthened forward against ice. The triple-expansion 
engines gave on trials a speed of about 114 knots. The cylindrical 
boilers can be fired by either coal or oil. ‘There is bunker capacity 
for 105 tons of coal. The tugs are equipped for salvage duties. 


Ferry Boats. 


Two interesting Diesel-electric paddle ferry boats were put on the 
route for passenger and vehicular service between North and South 
Queensferry. They are the Robert the Bruce and Queen Margaret. 
They are 149 ft. long overall, 28 ft. breadth moulded, with a depth 
of 7 ft. 10 in. and a breadth over sponsons of 47 ft. 8in. The load 
draught had to be limited to 4 ft. 3 in. Side loading for cars had to 
be adopted because of the arrangement of the jetties, and the shallow 
draught ruled out propellers for the necessary speed of 10 knots. 
With Diesel-electric drive it was found possible to keep all the 
machinery below the car deck, while a turn-table facilitates the 
parking of cars. The Robert the Bruce carries 500 persons and the 
Queen Margaret 200, the latter being sufficient for normal traffic 
requirements. The Robert the Bruce was the first all-electric- 
welded vessel to be built in Scotland. The ships were built by 
Messrs. Wm. Denny and Bros.,at Dumbarton, the main Diesel engines 
being supplied by Messrs. Dav ey-Paxman and Co., and the electrical 
machinery by the Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Company. 
special wireless system has been installed by which each ship can 
operate a buzzer in the other, the object being to facilitate sailings 
as they leave the opposite piers simultaneously. 

Another type of Diesel ferry was provided in three built by 
Messrs. Barclay Curle and Co. for the Clyde Navigation Trustees. 
They are 57 ft. 8 in. long overall and have a loaded draught of 
4 ft. 9 in. They are flush-decked and double-ended, with accom- 
modation for 140 passengers. They are propelled by Gleniffer high- 
speed oil engines developing 80 b.h.p. at 900 r.p.m. and with a Maag 
reduction gear of 8: 1 ratio the propellers run at 250 r.p.m. with the 
maximum service speed of the engines of 750 r.p.m., giving a speed 
of about 7 knots. 

The all-welded barge Poughkeepsie Socony of 1,242 gross tons 
for the Socony Vacuum Oil Company was built at the Staten Island 
Plant of the United Dry Docks Company and is claimed to be the 
largest all-welded vessel built in the United States. She is the third 
of three sister ships launched last year at the Staten Island Plant. 
Her sister vessels, the New Haven Socony and the Plattsburgh 
Socony, are built to orthodox riveted design and all three are to be 
used for the carriage of petrol in the service New York State Barge 
Canal-Great Lakes—Atlantic Coast. An interesting feature in the 
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construction of the Poughkeepsie Socony is that, with few modifica- 
tions, the ordinarily accepted forms of framing were adopted, 
except for the stem and stern frame and a few minor details. The 
welded vessel is about 50 tons lighter than her sisters. 

A few oil tankers were built during the year. One, the Criollo 
Fiel, attracted considerable notice because the contract was accepted 
by the Furness Shipbuilding Company, Haverton Hill, to build the 
vessel of about 5,000 tons carrying capacity within 44 months, 
with a stiff penalty clause of £100 a day in the case of non-fulfilment 
in time and with no allowance for bad weather, strikes, or other 
contingencies. The keel was laid in February, the launch took place 
on May 15, and the ship was handed over on June 8, after acceptance 
trials had been run, to Sir Joseph Isherwood who was acting on 
behalf of the Cia. Transportadora de Petroles, who will use her on 
the River Parana. Twin sets of triple-expansion engines with 
oil-fired Scotch boilers give a service speed of 10} knots. 

A.M.IN.A, 


CHAPTER XI, 


Tue Roya Navat RESERVE. 


In 1934 the Royal Naval Reserve completed the seventy-fifth year 
of its existence. It was the Naval Reserve Act of 1859 that 
authorised the enrolment of merchant seamen of suitable age and 
qualifications as volunteers to undergo naval training. In the 
same year the first recruit joined the new force at Bristol. 

In a certain sense the Royal Naval Reserve can claim to be as 
old as the Royal Navy itself, since the Mercantile Marine has 
invariably constituted the main reserve of the senior service in 
times of stress. Between 1914 and 1918 this truth again became 
apparent, the Royal Naval Reserve almost quadrupling its strength 
by temporary entries from the Merchant Service. 


Tue R.N.R. iy Pre-War Days. 


Though provision was made in the 1859 Act for an establishment 
of 20,000, it was many years before this strength was attained. In 
1861 and 1863 supplementary enactments were passed to con- 
stitute a reserve of officers. In consideration of an annual retainer, 
officers and men were required to undergo training in drillships 
stationed at the principal ports. Until early in the present century, 
the majority of these drillships were veritable relics of an earlier 
age, equipped with obsolete guns. In this and in sundry other 
directions the force met with less encouragement than its keenness 
deserved. Although reports from successive Superintendents of 
Naval Reserves testified to the fine spirit and high standard of 
professional efficiency exhibited by officers and men, it was not 
until 1904 that the former were able to rise above the rank of 
lieutenant, while the men’s uniform was not assimilated to that of 
the Royal Navy until the ‘nineties, when a free kit was granted. 

July, 1867, was an outstanding date for Royal Naval Reservists, 
1,200 officers and men being embarked in the Fleet for a royal review 
at Spithead. By this time the effective strength of the force had 
grown to 17,000. Further encouragement came two years later, 
when 12 officers and 1,700 ratings were taken to sea for a fort- 
night’s cruise, forming part of the complements of the heterogeneous 
collection of ships forming the Reserve Squadron under Rear- 
Admiral Cooper-Key. There were eleven ships in the squadron, of 
which the flagship Agincourt, the Hector and the Valiant were the 
only ironclads. 

An untiring friend of the Royal Naval Reserve, especially in its 


struggling early days, was the founder of this “* Annual.” From 
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Lord Brassey’s fertile brain there were constantly emerging fresh 
schemes for improving the force and extending its scope. In the 
early ‘seventies, when its strength had declined to about 12,000, he 
was particularly active in bringing forward proposals for its expan- 
sion. He was not slow to criticise the antiquated weapons of the 
drillships. As a result, new drill stations were provided in 1874, 
with slightly less ancient guns, and so situated that men might not 
have to travel long distances to undergo training. At the close of 
the same year a flag officer was for the first time appointed to 
superintend the Reserves. 

A fresh opening was provided for R.N.R. ratings in the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-76, all six of the experienced ice quartermasters 
selected from the whaling fleets belonging to the Reserve. More- 
over, the yacht Pandora, which acted as liaison ship between the 
expedition and England, was commanded by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir Allen) Young, R.N.R., a polar veteran who had accom- 
panied McClure in his search for Franklin in the ’fifties. That this 
good service was not unrecognised in the highest quarters became 
evident in 1877, when the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) con- 
sented to become an honorary captain, R.N.R. Two years later 
another Royal connection was formed, the Duke of Edinburgh being 
appointed Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves. His term 
of office, which occupied three years, was notable for his advocacy 
of an increase in the amount of sea training given to reservists. 

Though the Duke of Clarence held the successive ranks of 
honorary sub-lieutenant and lieutenant from 1883 until his death 
in 1892, there was no other Royal appointment to the R.N.R. 
until 1920, when the Duke of Connaught became an honorary 
captain. 

During the ‘seventies a number of the Mercantile Marine training 
ships for boys were induced to become feeders to the R.N.R. Guns 
and a gunnery instructor were supplied to each ship, and a grant 
of £8 was made for every boy accepted for service in the R.N.R. 
as a result of the gun drill imparted. A little later additional 
facilities, in the shape of gunnery instructors, were extended to the 
mercantile cadet ships Conway and Worcester. Since 1872 the 
Admiralty had selected a number of cadets from these ships every 
year for appointment as midshipmen, R.N.R., but in spite of this 
there was still a decided shortage of officers. 

In 1882 the good work done by the Registrars and Deputy 
Registrars of Royal Naval Reserve was recognised by the confer- 
ment on a number of these hardworking officials of honorary rank 
as Paymaster or Assistant Paymaster, R.N.R., according to their 
length of service. This rank ceased to be honorary at the close of 
the century, when provision was made for advancement to staff 
paymaster. 

In 1885 war with Russia was so narrowly averted that attention 
was concentrated on various imperfections in the organisation of 
the Fleet and its reserves. To remedy the shortage of cruisers a 
number of liners were armed and commissioned temporarily. 
During the short time they were in service these auxiliaries are 
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reckoned to have cost the country at least a million sterling. As 
a result of the complications which arose in connection with the 
pay of R.N.R. officers appointed to these armed merchant cruisers, 
a new Order in Council was issued which regularised rank, pay, and 
allowances. Arrangements were also made with several of the 
principal shipping companies for an increased proportion of 
reservists to be included in the crews of their faster vessels. Ten 
R.N.R. officers were appointed to H.M. ships in order that they 
might participate in the manceuvres which succeeded the termina- 
tion of the war scare, this being the first instance of such appoint- 
ments since the 1869 experiment, already mentioned. In 1886 
eight officers were embarked, while new regulations were framed to 
permit of R.N.R. officers volunteering for temporary service in the 
Royal Navy. Definite agreements were entered into with the 
P. & O., Cunard, and White Star Lines for certain of their ships to 
be largely manned by R.N.R. personnel and to be held at the dis- 
posal of the Admiralty in the event of war, in return for annual 
subventions. 

It was not until 1887 that the disparity in age between R.N.R. 
officers and those of corresponding rank in the Royal Navy was 
recognised by the conferment of acting rank as lieutenant upon 
sub-lieutenants, R.N.R., embarked for training afloat with the 
Fleet. This was a great boon, since it enabled the officers affected 
to mess in the wardroom instead of in the gunroom. It had much 
to do with a noticeable increase in the number of applications for 
R.N.R. commissions which followed, bringing the total of officers 
on the active list up to nearly 400. 

At the end of the eighties it was decided that signalling was a 
subject in which R.N.R. ratings should become proficient. It is 
scarcely necessary to emphasise the soundness of this decision, which 
has led by degrees to the high standard of efficiency with which 
merchantmen are now able to converse with warships whenever 
they meet at sea. 

Early in the ‘nineties provision was made for R.N.R. officers to 
undergo short courses of instruction in gunnery at the naval ports. 
Increased rates of pay were granted to R.N.R. engineer officers, 
with the desired effect of remedying the shortage which had up to 
then existed in that branch. At the same time arrangements for 
mobilisation were overhauled and improved. But as it was felt 
that there were directions in which the efticiency of the force still 
left. room for improvement, a committee of inquiry was appointed 
under the presidency of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, who had 
held the post of Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves for 
nearly three years. Recommendations made by this body which 
were ultimately carried into effect included : 


An increase in the establishment of officers. 

The institution of a retired list of the R.N.R.,on which officers might rise to the 
tank of commander, or even captain. 

Extension of facilities for sea training. 

Improvement of drill facilities and equipment. 

Stokehold ratings to undergo training in warships. 
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Most important of all from the recruiting point of view, a free kit 
was sanctioned. Uniform was made almost identical with that of 
the Royal Navy, all difference finally disappearing in 1698. A 
welcome increase in the volume of entries of both officers and men 
was the immediate effect of these reforms. 

Though R.N.R. ratings were invited to volunteer for service 
afloat in the 1891 manceuvres, this innovation was not repeated in 
the following year, despite the difficulty experienced in manning 
the additional ships then commissioned. In 1898 a large proportion 
of the R.N. Reservists embarked in the Fleet were Irish fishermen. 
Entirely devoid of big-ship experience, they failed to give satis- 
faction. Their only training had been in outlying drill batteries 
with guns of obsolete type. Though the latter disability gradually 
disappeared, men of this class were still being adversely reported on 
twelve years afterwards. Captain W. H. Parker, R.N.R., who in 
1905 was in charge of several parties of Irishmen under training in 
H.M.S. Aolus, gives an emphatic description of their incapacity : 

They were not sailors, nor even seagoing fishcrmen, but merely longshore 
peasantry, who sometimes fished from a boat. It was the general opinion of all 
who had to instruct them that several per cent. were mentally deficient. There was 


always a batch at the end of the training period who failed in everything except 
boat pulling. 


Doubt was at times cast on the value of genuine scagoing 
fishermen as Reservists ; but the Great War proved that there was 
ample scope for their services in the many auxiliary craft engaged 
in minesweeping, patrol work, ete. 

A special sum was set aside in the Navy Estimates for 1894 to 
give 700 men of the R.N.R. six months’ training with the Fleet, as 
new ships were being commissioned at a rate which had outstripped 
naval recruiting. To remedy the corresponding shortage of officers, 
the celebrated Supplementary List of Lieutenants and Sub- 
Lieutenants, R.N., was opened in 1895, for the benefit of R.N.R. 
officers desiring to transfer to the regular service. The first batch 
of entries, known unofficially as ‘‘ The Hungry Hundred,” was 
supplemented in 1898 by a second, dubbed “ The Famishing Fifty.” 
A third contingent, entered in 1918, has sometimes been called 
“ The Starving Sixty.” Though not intended to be offensive, it is 
to be feared that these nicknames were resented by the officers 
concerned, whose professional attainments were of a high order and 
whose patriotism could not be denied. Undoubtedly some, dis- 
appointed in any early opportunity of attaining higher rank, 
became soured ; but the majority pulled their weight and became 
a distinct asset to the service. Most important of all, their presence 
in wardrooms provided the Navy with an excellent sample of the 
quality of the R.N.R. 

At the Diamond Jubilee review of 1897 and the manceuvres 
that followed, no fewer than 772 R.N. Reservists were embarked, 
and by the turn of the century the strength of the force exceeded 
26,000. In 1902 a new class of accountant officers was established, 
drawn from the staffs of banks and business firms. In that year 
the total number of officers borne was 1900, comprising 482 
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lieutenants, 494 sub-lieutenants, 524 midshipmen, and 400 engineer 
officers. There was also another healthy sign in the shape of a 
“ waiting list” of 483. In 1908 it was decided to enter a number 
of warrant engineers, for which there had previously been no 
provision. The long-sought rank of commander on the active list 
came into existence a year later. 

Training was reorganised in 1906, the stationary drillships being 
reduced in number to four, at London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Aberdeen, and the batteries to seven, with a sentence of abolition 
in another five years. Men were required to do three months’ 
training afloat in their first year of service and one month every 
alternate year afterwards. Advancement of a limited number to 
leading seaman or leading stoker was granted. 

In 1909 the R.N.R. officers’ decoration (R.D.), for long and 
meritorious service, was instituted. It is still a legitimate grievance 
that this much appreciated honour should stand so low in the 
official order of precedence. It actually ranks after the police 
medal. 

In the years immediately preceding the War, a special Trawler 
Section of the R.N.R., with its own distinct uniform, was formed 
from the fishing fleets. It had a single rank, Skipper, R.N.R., to 
which was later added that of Chief Skipper. Ratings were second 
hand, deck hand, engineman, and trimmer. Specially trained for 
minesweeping duties, this branch of the R.N.R. proved invaluable 
during the War. 

In 1912 power was given to the Admiralty to grant temporary 
R.N.R. commissions, of which full advantage was taken in 1914-18. 
Courses in strategy and international and prize law were opened to 

R. officers desiring to study these subjects. Accountant 
officers were permitted to go to sea for training during manceuvres 
to gain familiarity with sea conditions. A number of liners were 
equipped with a pair of 4-7-inch guns, to be mounted aft for defen- 
sive purposes, and fought by R.N.R. personnel. In June, 1914, 
the rank of captain on the active list was created. 

At the end of July, 1914, the strength of the force was 16,355, 
including 1,025 belonging to the Trawler Section. Although lower 
than that reached some years earlier, this figure represented a far 
higher average of efficiency. 


Tue Test oF War. 


It was soon found that the demand for ofticers in small craft far 
exceeded the numbers that could be provided by the R.N.R. 
permanent establishment. Of the many temporary officers entered, 
comparatively few had had any service experience ; but these in- 
cluded over twenty retired flag officers with temporary commissions 
as Captains, R.N.R. There were also at least as many other 
temporary R.N.R. officers who had previously held commissions or 
appointments in the Royal Navy, R.I.M., R.N.R., or R.N.V.R. 

Sir Richard Williams-Bulkeley, Bt., who held the honorary 
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rank of Captain, R.N.R., and had at different times been in com- 
mand of the Liverpool Brigade of the R.N.A.V. and the Mersey 
Division of the R.N.V.R., was given the new rank of Commodore, 
R.N.R., when placed in charge of the R.N. Depot at the Crystal 
Palace. Others who in due course became Commodores included 
Captain H. J. Haddock, R.N.R., of the Special Service Squadron, 
and Sir Frederic Young, the Head of the Admiralty Salvage Section, 
besides certain of the retired flag officers mentioned above. 

In round figures, the maximum numbers borne during the War 
amounted to 9,700 R.N.R. officers, 8,100 skippers, 17,600 men for 
general service and 36,000 in the Trawler Section ; 941 officers and 
5,452 men lost their lives in their country’s service, while 2,606 
officers and 2,708 men were decorated. A few R.N.R. officers were 
transferred to the Royal Navy for distinguished service. These 
were not placed on the Supplementary List, but allowed to rank 
with the general body of naval officers. Very few supplementary 
officers ever got bey ond the substantive rank of lieutenant- 
commander on the active list, though one (Sir Guy Gaunt) became 
an Admiral. 

Many of the older warships, and notably the ships of the 7th 
and 10th Cruiser Squadrons, were mainly manned by R.N.R. 
personnel. In the disaster to the Aboukir, Cressy, and Hogue, 
over 1,000 R.N. Reservists were lost. In fact, before the end of 
the War there was not a single theatre of naval activity in which 
the Royal Naval Reserve was not represented. It would be easy 
to fill a considerable volume with records of the excellent services 
rendered. Apart from such celebrated combats as those between 
the Carmania and the Cap Trafalgar, and between the Alcantara 
and Greif, there were not a few gallant actions fought by R.N.R. 
officers and men of which too little has been heard. Such was the 
amazing fight made by Lieut. A. Bisset Smith, R.N.R., master of 
the s.s. Otaki, against the German raider Méwe. Hopelessly out- 
matched, he refused to surrender, and went down fighting after 
setting his adversary on fire and inflicting fifteen casualties. When 
it is added that the Otaki mounted only a single 4-7-inch gun astern, 
compared with four 6-inch, one 4-1-inch and two 22-pounders in 
the Méwe, it will be agreed that Lieut. Bisset Smith’s posthumous 
V.C. was worthily bestowed. 

Of similar character was the brief conflict between the armed 
boarding steamer Ramsey and the German minelayer Meteor. 
Surprised by the sudden unmasking of a disguised armament much 
more powerful than her own, the Ramsey was sunk with colours 
flying. Her captain, Lieut.-Commander Raby, R.N.R., and those 
with him on the bridge, were killed by the enemy’s first discharge. 

Far too little has been made of the Trawler Section, whose task 
of sweeping up enemy minefields was never-ending. They had to 
face not only the danger incidental to this duty, but also the risk 
of sudden onslaught by a better-armed foe. In May, 1917, a 
typical instance of this was furnished in the Otranto Barrage 
patrol. Attacked by Austrian cruisers and destroyers, thirteen 
drifters out of thirty-eight were sunk, but not without resistance. 
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Skipper Watt, of the Gowan Lea, blazed away at the enemy with 
his tiny gun until it was disabled and the drifter badly damaged. 

Anti-submarine operations owed much to the R.N.R., by whom 
the sloops, trawlers, P-boats, and other craft so engaged were largely 
manned. By the end of the War there were many R.N.R. officers 
in command of vessels engaged in this work. As navigators of 
submarines, R.N.R. officers were particularly successful. In ‘“‘Q” 
ships the R.N.R. were always to the fore, their mercantile experience 
being invaluable in lending verisimilitude to the disguise of a 
decoy vessel. Stuart, Bonner, and Auten are names of V.C.’s 
which spring to the memory in this connection. 

Insufficient use was made in the earlier stages of the War of the 
experience of the senior R.N.R. officers, many of whom remained 
at their pre-War posts in command of big liners, etc. But in 
1917-18 some of them proved their worth as Commodores of 
convoys. 

Nedinniland R.N.R. ratings, who would have made a poor 
showing when confronted with the routine of a battleship, came to 
the fore in the 10th Cruiser Squadron, in which each ship carried a 
proportion of these men. Accustomed to working small boats in 
the heavy seas off the Grand Banks, these men were indispensable 
as boats’ crews when ships had to be stopped for examination in all 
weathers. Moreover, it was impossible to tire them out when boat 
pulling; they used a short stroke quite different from the Navy 
one, but it was always effective. Australian, New Zealand, and 
Canadian R.N.R. personnel also did their share in the War. 

It was considered unfair by certain R.N.R. officers that they 
should be superseded in command of their own ships by naval 
captains when these vessels were commissioned under the White 
Ensign. Their contention was that their services were not being 
used to the best advantage, since the original captain of one of 
these ships, having been in command for a considerable period, 
ought to be in a position to handle her more effectively than a 
newly appointed naval captain without previous experience of 
merchant vessels. 

So far as the 10th Cruiser Squadron was concerned, it was 
stated by the Admiral commanding that naval officers, being used 
to working in a squadron, were better fitted to command the ships 
and respond to signals from the flag, leaving the responsibility of 
navigating to the former captain. In practice there seems to have 
been no trouble, as, once their relative positions had been estab- 
lished, the R.N.R. second-in-command invariably supported his 
captain loyally. 


RELATIONS WITH THE Roya Navy. 


This seems a fitting point at which to refer to the whole question 
of relations between R.N.R. and R.N. officers. There is no doubt 
that in the early days of the Reserve, misunderstanding and mis- 
trust were rife. With the War and its more intimate contacts, 
each service acquired a better knowledge of the other, with a 
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resultant growth of mutual respect. ‘To-day a civilian observer in 
naval wardrooms could not fail to be impressed with the excellent 
relations invariably existing between the naval officer and his 
R.N.R. confrére. They go ashore together, play games together, 
and quickly get to know each other’s point of view. In a futuro 
war there should be far more sympathy between regular and 
reserve personnel. 

In a book recently published by Commander R. L. Dearden, 
R.N.,* who entered the Navy as a supplementary lieutenant from 
the R.N.R. in 1918, the causes of this friction are laid bare. Him- 
self the son of a naval officer, Commander Dearden appears to have 
been peculiarly susceptible to slighting remarks from shore folk, 
who deplored his having joined the Merchant Service instead of 
the Navy. Probably many a naval officer received a similar 
impression of civilian views. To quote Commander Dearden, 


The pre-war naval officer looked on us with thinly veiled hostility. He always 
assumed we had joined the R.N.R. with some idea of social betterment. We on our 
side tended to develop an “ inferiority complex.” 

During my time as an R.N.R. officer I received more snubs, more gratuitous 
rudeness, less encouragement and fellowship than during any period of my life. 


This is a very different picture from what is to be found to-day, but 
it is as well that it should be presented for comparison. 

In Commander Dearden’s case he appears to have “ lived down ” 
his first disappointment, as his subsequent transfer to the Navy 
attests ; but some R.N.R. officers seem never to have been able to 
work very cheerfully with the Navy. Captain S. G. 8. MeNeil, 
R.N.R., gives a decidedly unhappy impression in this connection. 
In his book t he asserts that : 


In certain spheres of sea operations, senior R.N.R. officers, especially commanders 
and lieutenant-commanders, were just tolerated. This attitude continued to the 
end of 1917. It was the cause of much bitterness and friction. 

I have met more than one naval officer who was unfit to be in a position of com- 
rane on account not only of his despotism, but also of his illogical prejudice against 
the R.N.R. 


Captain Sir Arthur Rostron, R.N.R., in ‘‘ Home from the Sea,” ¢ 
is by no means so bitter in his remarks. He appears to have pre- 
served a better balance in his contacts with naval officers who were 
“ difficult,’ though he observes: “The Navy did not appreciate 
the value of the mercantile marine until the war had been in progress 
a considerable time.” He also complains that insufficient use was 
made of the services of senior R.N.R. officers. He thinks these 
would have been well employed as naval transport officers instead 
of the ‘‘ dug-out ” naval officers who usually got these appointments. 

Captain Sir Bertram Hayes, R.N.R., who drilled as a sub- 
lieutenant in H.M.S. Eagle with iron muzzle-loading guns, trained 
by means of tackles, never went to sea for twelve months in one of 
H.M. ships, because “ The impression I got from those who had 


* “Watch on Deck,” Blackie & Son, Ltd. 
+ ‘In Great Waters,” Faber and Faber. 
$ Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
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was that they had a very good time, but did not learn very much.” * 
This hardly suggests a frigid reception of R.N.R. officers in the 
average wardroom. Nor is there the least suggestion of such a 
thing in Captain W. H. Parker’s ‘‘ Leaves from an Unwritten Log 
Book,” ¢ though he served afloat in the Royal Navy for between 
two and three years, including the war in China, 1900. He remarks 
that his captain “‘ gave him a lot of sound advice ” on joining, while 
at the conclusion of his sea training period he sums up his experience 
thus: ‘A very happy interlude in my sea career. I look back 
with feelings akin to affection for all my old shipmates.” 

Probably much of the trouble originated through the practice 
of sending R.N.R. officers to sea at an age when they had become 
set in their ways, a fact which is indicated by Commander Crutchley, 
R.N.R., in ‘‘ My Life at Sea” f: 

It is one thing to be a R.N.R. officer in command of a fine [merchant] ship, but 
Ht is quite pencther: Matter to give up separate command and take your place as one 
For a man to becomea satisfactory Reserve officer, it is necessary he should get 


his experience as early as possible. It is a matter for satisfaction that this has now 
been recognised. 


At the same time he declares: ‘‘ In all my periods of drill service 
T had always been shown a great deal of consideration.” 

Enough has now been said on this subject, but being one of 
which far too much was heard before and during the War, it is 
well that the causes of friction should be discussed. 


Tue R.N.R. To-pay. 


In November, 1934, the active strength of the Royal Naval 
Reserve comprised 1,048 executive officers, 74 engineer officers, 
200 accountant officers, and 239 skippers, with a lower deck per- 
sonnel totalling 8,040. ‘The latter figure was made up of 4,906 
seamen, 460 engineroom artificers, and 800 stokers, for general 
service; 1,544 seamen, 897 stokers, and 483 enginemen, for the 
patrol service. 

Training requirements for executive officers are: three to four 
months on entry, according to rank, followed by twenty-eight days 
biennially or triennially, this again varying with rank. Nine 
months’ sea training has to be performed once during an officer's 
career. Other branches undertake similar obligations on a reduced 
scale. Seamen do forty-two days’ training on entry, and twenty- 
eight days or less every two years, according to length of service. 
Other branches’ training periods are in the same proportion on a 
smaller scale. Of late the numbers embarked for training have 
been in excess of the above requirements. Thus, in 1982 there 
were embarked about 44 per cent. of the officers on the active list, 
and in 1983 about 41 per cent. In both years the percentage of 
men going to sea for training was between 88 and 389 per cent. 


* “ Hull Down,” Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
+ Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
} Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 
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A short air course is now included as part of the nine months’ 
obligatory training referred to in the preceding paragraph. Officers 
so qualified should be a decided asset to the Fleet Air Arm in time 
of war, trained observers with expert knowledge of merchant ship- 
ping being scarce. 

Such training should also be of value to R.N.R. officers in the 
Merchant Navy. Aircraft escorts for convoys are not a novelty. 
Moreover, several transatlantic liners are now equipped with 
aircraft for landing mails in advance of their arrival. For a junior 
officer to be qualified to pilot the aeroplane attached to his ship 
will sooner or later become the recognised thing. 

Immediately before the War several R.N.R. officers went to the 
trouble of gaining flying experience. Some ultimately joined the 
R.N.A.S., and were in due course transferred to the R.A.F. 
Instances of this are the present Air Vice-Marshal Bowhill and Air 
Commodores Bigsworth and Welsh. Others, after a certain amount 
of flying service, reverted to R.N.R. duties; one of these, Com- 
mander R. H. Walley, R.N.R., is still on the active list to-day. 

One of the most valuable features of the present organisation 
of the Naval Reserve Office is the R.N.R. Advisory Committee. 
Its functions are to assist the Admiral Commanding on general 
questions affecting the R.N.R. and, through it, the Merchant Navy. 
Members of the Committee are appointed by the Admiralty on the 
advice of the Admiral Commanding, and the membership is large 
enough to enable the Admiral always to have available a sufficient 
number to advise on any question that may arise in connection 
with the R.N.R. Another function of the Committee is to provide 
the R.N.R. with a suitable body through which to submit legitimate 
aspirations, or to put forward suggestions for improving the 
efficiency and welfare of the R.N.R. It also acts as a medium 
through which shipowners can approach the Admiralty on R.N.R. 
affairs. At present the composition of the Committee is as follows : 

(1) The Admiral Commanding (at present Vice-Admiral G. K. Chetwode, C.B., 
C.B.E.), as Chairman, assisted by any of his staff as necessary. 

(2) The Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen, and/or his representative. 

(3) Representatives of Shipowners’ Associations (three in number at present). 

(4) Representative senior R.N.R. officers (at present four captains, an engineer 
and an accountant officer, a chief skipper and a representative of the Marine 
Engineers’ Institute). 

(5) A Secretary (at present Paymaster Lieut.-Commander M. A. W. Sweny, R.N.). 


It is laid down officially that the existence of this Committee 
does not prohibit members of the R.N.R. from approaching the 
Admiral Commanding direct. Any R.N.R. officer may call without 
appointment at the Department, which is in Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, close to St. James’s Park Station. 

In conversation with R.N.R. officers it is difficult to trace any 
general trend of opinion on the working of the organisation in its 
present form. All seem to agree that conditions are better than 
they have ever been. But it is urged by some that instructional 
courses are needlessly burdened with details, many of which are 
superseded in a very short time. Especially is this the case in 
regard to gunnery, new devices being responsible for frequent 
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changes in drill. In lieu of so much technical detail, R.N.R. officers 
would value more training in the art of handling bodies of men. 

At present young R.N.R. officers are given much of their sea 
training in big ships. It is considered by many of them that more 
time should be spent in small craft, especially destroyers, where it 
is easier to form the habit of quick decision, a valuable quality in a 
navigator. To some extent this can be acquired by occasional 
spells in charge of a drifter attached to a battleship or battle cruiser, 
but it is not quite the same thing. 

Protests are occasionally made against the compulsory retirement 
of R.N.R. officers on their taking up shore appointments of a 
marine character, such as the post of harbour-master. That in 
time of war their knowledge and experience would be of great value 
is indisputable, but their retention would slow up promotion. 
Officially it appears to be felt that, in view of the limited funds 
available, every effort should be made to exclude from the active 
list of the R.N.R. executive branch any one who is not still serving 
at sea. Undoubtedly there would be no difficulty, if a further 
£100,000 or so per annum were readily available, ie doubling the 
present strength of the Reserve, so bringing it up to the pre-War 
establishment. As it is, there is always a ‘ waiting list.’”’ A sug- 
gested means of retaining the services of R.N.R. officers who would 
otherwise be retired on taking up shore appointments is the insti- 
tution of a “‘ List II,” similar to that existing for R.N.V.R. officers. 

An economy recently suggested is the reduction of the accountant 
branch of the R.N.R. to its original composition, so as to include 
only the Registrar class, the money thus saved being devoted 
to increasing the numbers of the executive officers. It is argued 
that any shortage of accountant officers would soon be made 
up by the expansion of the R.N.V.R. accountant branch with- 
out expense, since R.N.V.R. accountant officers do not receive 
the £25 annual retainer paid to their opposite numbers of the 
R.N.R. But it must be borne in mind that many of the present 
R.N.R. accountant officers are pursers, whose shipping experience 
alone is well worth the retaining fee. 

There is a school which holds that the whole of the British 
Mercantile Marine should be organised as part of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, thus becoming a State service. This would presumably 
involve State payment of the personnel, the financial burden of 
which it would be difficult to estimate exactly. During the War a 
step was taken in this direction, a Mercantile Marine Reserve being 
formed to furnish crews for the guns of defensively armed merchant 
vessels. Those who had the training of these men found them 
highly intelligent and easy to teach. 


Much more might be written did space permit; but sufficient 
has been said to show that the Royal Naval Reserve to-day is 
giving good value for the comparatively small sum which it costs 
annually. Its efficiency is high and its spirit is excellent. Should 
war come, there is no doubt it would acquit itself in a manner 
worthy of the great traditions of the Navy. 

Francis E. McMurrrig. 


AIR SECTION. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Tue Fieet Arr Arm. 


A DECADE has now passed since the creation of the Fleet Air Arm. 
The history of its development during these years shows that 
progress has been sustained in technique rather ‘than in numbers. 
There has been no evidence of haste to reach a level of strength 
comparable with that of the other principal foreign naval Powers. 
But the omission has, ipso facto, permitted a greater deliberation in 
the choice of aircraft type and design, and in the development of 
ship equipment connected with the launching, flying off, and deck- 
landing of aeroplanes than would in all probability have been 
possible otherwise. 

During the course of 1934, a general change in the policy of the 
Government with regard to our national defences has been made 
evident. Expectations of disarmament by foreign Powers, in 
harmony with that of Great Britain, having been disappointed, a 
claim upon public interest in the national safety has been made 
on behalf of our air defences. Although no specific mention was 
made of the Fleet Air Arm in the general announcement made by 
Mr. Baldwin in July last on the Government’s new air defence 
policy,* a significant contribution towards the Navy’s deficiency in 
air strength has been included in the 41 squadrons to be added 
to the Royal Air Force. It is intended that 3} of those squadrons 
are to go to the Fleet Air Arm. 


DEFICIENCIES. 


As in the case of all arms of the fighting services, there are two 
standards by which strength may be assessed. The first is by the 
comparative standard—the ship- for-ship, or plane-for-plane com- 
parison between the British forces and those of a potential enemy. 
The other is by the absolute standard, 7.e., one based on minimum 
requirements. 

In respect of the number of ships required, the absolute standard 
is a difficult one to apply. In respect of ship-borne aircraft, how- 
ever, the problem is much simpler, given a fleet of already deter- 
mined strength, because aircraft have now become a finite item of 
fleet equipment. The scale of air strength for a given fleet is a 
mathematical factor. 

It is an unfortunate fact that during the last ten years, by either 
of these standards, British naval air strength has fallen to a very 
low point. By comparison with that of foreign naval Powers, it is 

* House of Commons, July 19, 1934. 
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overwhelmingly out-numbered, and the unfavourable ratio is 
growing every year. By an assessment of “absolute” ship-by- 
ship requirements it is also lamentably in default. 

These deficiencies may be shown in detail under these cate- 
gories :— 

(a) Shortage in the aircraft carriers. 

(6) Lack of all or part of the equipment which would normally be carried in our 

existing capital ships and cruisers. 


(c) Those further numbers for the operation of our present fleet, which cannot 
be embarked before the older cruisers are replaced by more modern types. 


A careful analysis of our present Fleet would indicate that 
under these headings the Fleet Air Arm is shown to be at barely 
half its proper strength. Official information shows that there are 
at present 182 carrier-borne and 27 catapult-ship aircraft now in 
service. This year’s estimates provide for a further 6 in each 
category. Ten capital ships still carry no aircraft at all, and the 
remainder but 1 apiece. Of the 49 cruisers now in commission, 2 
only, the Exeter and the Achilles, are provided with 2 aircraft each, 
18 have 1 and the remainder are not equipped. These numbers 
should be compared to the 2, 8, and 4 seaplanes regularly embarked 
in the battleships and cruisers of our Japanese and American 
contemporaries. 

A detailed assessment of carrier deficiencies is more difficult to 
arrive at. No naval Power is willing at the present time to divulge 
the full working capacity of its carriers. But some inferences may 
here be drawn from the fact that 48 have on occasion been 
embarked by a single carrier in our Fleet, while the present comple- 
ments of Courageous, Glorious, and Furious are shown as 42, 36, 
and 88 respectively. The Eagle, smaller in capacity than, these 
three, has a complement of but 21, which may be assumed to be 
the largest number which she could satisfactorily operate. For the 
Hermes and Argus, no special provision of aircraft is at present 
authorised. 

The decision to make good these deficiencies in the Fleet during 
the next five years, simultaneously with large developments in our 
home-based air defence forces, has led many people to believe that 
the Fleet Air Arm is an integral part of our air defence organisation 
rather than an integral part of the Fleet. The intended increase is 
none the less a very welcome decision and one which has long been 
waited for by all naval officers. Let us hope that this step will 
lead to the ultimate provision of an adequate and permanent quota 
of aircraft in the Fleet, the need for which has long been realised 
by those who have studied the technique of modern naval warfare 
and its bearing upon our vital food supplies. 

We should have no illusions in the matter of providing equip- 
ment and training to meet this need. War comes swiftly, and the 
ships abroad cannot be brought home for fresh personnel and 
equipment at the eleventh hour. Absence from their stations of 
any ships, even for a short period, would cause the gravest possible 
danger to our sea communications. They must be properly 
equipped at al] times in peace, and even the ships nearer at home 
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must have their full equipment and trained personnel ready at a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, if the air units of our Fleet are to go 
into action with a technique at least as good as that of the enemy, 
they must have continuous training with the Fleet. For this 
reason, the country should welcome any permanent additions to the 
Fleet Air Arm. 


MANNING AND ConpDiITIONS OF SERVICE. 


In a former edition (1981) of ‘‘ Brassey’s Annual” a chapter was 
largely devoted to the relation of events and the deliberations of 
the Government directly connected with the birth of the Fleet Air 
Arm as we know it to-day. The provision of personnel for this 
service from both officers and men of the Royal Navy as well as 
from the Royal Air Force was the direct result of their final settle- 
ment by the Trenchard-Keyes agreement in 1924. It may be 
convenient to summarise very briefly the history of those events 
in order that the reader may be reminded how the present com- 
position and dual administration of the Fleet Air Arm came about. 

“ Aeronautics’ were first officially studied by an advisory 
committee (1909-11) on which the Admiralty and the War Office 
were represented. A general divergence of naval and military 
requirements then became recognised and led to the formation of 
the Royal Flying Corps with a Naval Wing and a Military Wing’ 
of which in July, 1914, the former became the Royal Naval Air 
Service. By the beginning of 1918, the Admiralty were adminis- 
tering no less than 2,800 aircraft and 55,000 officers and men 
belonging to the latter Service. The War Office had assumed a 
correspondingly large responsibility. In many respects, notably 
initial flying training and the supply of certain material, there was 
a large amount of harmful duplication of effort and competition 
for contract. The establishment of the Air Ministry, and the 
embodiment of the flying services of both the Army and Navy in 
the Royal Air Force, established on April 1, 1918, were the direct 
outcome of these evils. 

It is to be noted, however, that whereas during the War great 
strides were made in the technique and employment of air forces 
for military or land warfare, and for the new science of attacking 
civil objectives by air, progress in the employment of aircraft for 
naval purposes was very much retarded because no practical kind 
of aircraft-carrier had, up to that period, been developed. 

Consequently, very little, if any, real use was made of aircraft 
in fleet tactics, and the R.N.A.S. and (later) R.A.F. units working 
under naval orders were largely employed on reconnaissance duties, 
and based at shore stations on the coast. The few fighter aircraft 
carried on the turret platforms of our heavy ships could never have 
been employed for either reconnaissance or “ striking” purposes 
against enemy ships. Their assigned function was to defend 
against air attacks. 

In the four years immediately following the War, great develop- 
ments were made in aircraft-carrier design, and the technique of 
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practical deck-landing quickly followed. As a direct result, new 
types of aircraft suitable for deck-landing reconnaissance, and 
carrying torpedoes, came into being. Thereupon the situation 
which had led to uniformity in air effort automatically changed. 

The duty of aircraft with the Fleet was no longer confined to 
flying from the deck of a ship to combat enemy attacks by air. It 
now involved the use of weapons with which to anticipate or rein- 
force attack by the gun or the ship-borne torpedo. Those directing 
these attacks must have a consummate knowledge of naval tactics 
and the use of the gun, in order that their effect should be properly 
concerted and not be wastefully haphazard. The pilots of these 
newly employed aircraft must also know their special tactical 
purpose, and besides having a sound knowledge of the functions of 
all fleet units, they must be intimately familiar with the appearance 
of all types of ships, and those subtle evidences of their activity 
which an officer of considerable naval experience alone can appraise. 
It need hardly be added that no less experience is needed by an 
observer who has to report all he sees, and also spot the effect of 
gunfire. To his repertoire very accurate navigation over the sea 
has also to be added. 

During these years of development the supply, administration, 
and executive control in all matters of naval aviation, except ship 
design and the direction of operations, still rested with the Air 

‘Ministry. In 1924 the Admiralty, having strongly represented that 
this anomalous state of affairs was most adverse to the proper 
conduct of their assigned function, were granted a somewhat 
greater measure of control in naval air questions, and a maximum 
quota (70 per cent.) of naval officers were permitted to hold com- 
missions in that part of the R.A.F. known as the Fleet Air Arm. 
This is the point at which the F.A.A. administration, with a few 
minor adjustments, has been established during the last ten years. 
Material and operations have made even more progress since than 
before 1924. As will be described in the latter parts of this chapter, 
the aircraft themselves have now become specialised for naval 
work to a greater extent than ever, and the time has definitely 
been reached when land aircraft can no longer be operated at sea. 

Ten years of progress in the tactical use of naval aircraft has, 
moreover, had a large influence on warship design, as well as on 
naval operations. The corollary is also true. The older methods 
of employing aircraft at sea are being replaced by newer ones 
evolved by the naval staffs who can, now that a very wide infusion 
of flying experience into the Navy has taken place, appreciate all 
aspects of naval air problems. In such problems the Navy is now 
fully competent. 

Besides these purely objective considerations, other questions 
of great importance rest upon the administrative fabric of the 
Fleet Air Arm. These other questions, namely, personnel and 
estimates, have important reactions on the whole British Fleet. 
Not only is a high proportion of the cost now borne by Navy Votes 
devoted to this new adjunct to the Fleet, but also a large percentage 
of naval officers in the more senior, as well as the junior, ranks will 
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before long have done much of their service in Fleet Air Arm 
appointments. It is a matter of congratulation to both the Navy 
and the Air Force that the scheme of tuition and development 
embarked upon under the recommendations of the Balfour 
Committee (1924) has achieved so much during these ten years. 

There have, of course, been many problems of administration 
for both Services in maintaining the dual nature of the Fleet Air 
Arm, and amongst them has been the need of an equitable arrange- 
ment for adjusting the Royal Air Force rank of naval pilots so that 
it conforms more closely with their naval seniority, and for estab- 
lishing the status of the naval officers who, as observers, hold no 
R.A.F. rank at all. 

In 1982 a further agreement was made between the Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry upon this question of the naval pilots’ pro- 
motion in R.A.F. rank, and the agreement was also extended to 
include other conditions of their service. By virtue of that arrange- 
ment, the following conditions now hold. 

When qualified as pilots, naval and marine flying officers are 
eligible for promotion in R.A.F..rank (while in zones of their naval 
or marine seniority) as follows :— 


Eligible for 


Naval Rank. Promotion to: Zone. 
Lieutenant, R.N.. . Flight-Lieut.,R.A.F. . . 33-5} years as Lieut., R.N. 

” RM... a +8 - . 5&7 R.M. 
Lieut.-Commdr., R.N. Squadron Leader, R.A.F. . 24-4} years as Lieut.-Commdr. 
Captain, R.M. oe aN 3 . £5 eS Captain, R.M. 
Commander, R.N. . Wing-Commander, R.A.F. After 2 years as Commander. 


Majors, R.M., will also be eligible to hold the rank of Wing-Commander, R.A.F. 

R.N. and R.M. Flying Officers who do not reach the R.A.F. rank of Flight- 
Lieutenant on passing out of their respective zones, have automatically to relinquish 
their R.A.F. commissions and cease their flying duties. 


The new arrangement also affects the period done in general 
service, which is now of two consecutive years’ duration, and does 
not begin until about five years’ flying have been completed. It 
consequently will only apply to those who have been promoted to 
Flight-Lieutenant. 

The standard of efficiency of naval pilots is now very high, and 
improvements in the technique of flying on and off carriers have 
resulted in more practice than before being possible under adverse 
conditions of weather. 

Half of the F.A.A. squadrons are now commanded by naval 
ofticers. These officers have all spent many years in the specialised 
flying duties required for the Fleet, and in this respect they may 
gain more experience than their contemporaries in the Air Force 
whose visits for service in the Fleet Air Arm are only intermittent. 

No recent changes have been made in the organisation for 
providing and training observers. The general introduction of 
multi-purpose aircraft into the F.A.A., of which particulars are 
given later, has led to a far greater demand than hitherto for 
observers. The demand for pilots has also, of course, increased for 
the same reason. The crowded wardrooms of our aircraft-carriers 
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already illustrate what a generous proportion of officers this service 
now carries. 

In the Air Force it has for some time been realised that a more 
rational proportion of officers to men can be reached by training 
non-commissioned officers to fly. A few of these sergeant pilots 
are, in fact, at present serving in aircraft-carriers. The Air Ministry 
have now gone even farther, and introduced the rating observer, 
who will be trained in air navigation and in other branches of the 
land observers’ technique. He will thus be able to relieve the Air 
Force officer of some of his duties in the air. It would seem likely 
that a similar scheme might be applied with advantage to the 
Fleet Air Arm, so that naval ratings as well as airmen could be 
employed as pilots and observers to reduce the now heavy require- 
ments of officers. The high standard of intellect and professional 
knowledge which is attained by the naval ratings of to-day should 
amply justify their being given that responsibility. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EQuipMENT. 


Aircraft used in the Fleet Air Arm tend to become more highly 
specialised year by year, and they are now heavier than the corre- 
sponding types used for land purposes. The particular arrange- 
ments for launching them into flight and recovering them again 
which are now in use in the Fleet, and for the stresses of seaplane 
work in rough water, demand special design and strengthening of 
the airframe structure. In addition to this, they have to be fitted 
for carrying out long-distance navigation over the sea, for elaborate 
wireless communication, and for the other functions peculiar to 
naval tactics which are demanded of these air-borne units. Further- 
more, on account of wireless and navigation, Fleet Air Arm aircraft, 
as a rule, carry one more in their crew than the corresponding land 
types. These aircraft, moreover, would be at a serious disadvantage 
if pitted against land-based air forces, because of the big loss of 
performance both in speed and in range which their extra crew, 
weight, and equipment involves. Their intrinsic value must be 
gauged by their performance at their special naval duties. 

An important innovation of type was the introduction in 1934 
of the torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance aircraft (the Shark). The 
first machines of this type to be put into production are being 
supplied by the Blackburn Aeroplane and Motor Company, and it 
is hoped that a complete squadron will be embarked in a Home 
Fleet carrier early in 1935. These aircraft will combine the functions 
of the present torpedo-bomber and the spotter-reconnaissance 
machines. A gain of great importance is here made in that double 
the number of aircraft will now be available for either reconnaissance 
patrols, or torpedo attack, from any given aircraft-carrier. 

A second innovation of particular interest is the appearance for 
trial purposes of a new type of small amphibian flying-boat, the 
Seagull V. ‘Ihe future value of this type of aircraft to the Fleet 
has yet to be judged, though it is not considered likely that it will 
have much offensive power. It may, however, prove to be a most 


THE BLACKBURN BAFFIN TORPEDO BOMBER. 
Bristol “ Pegasus" Engine, 


THE BLACKBURN SHARK TORPEDO SPOTTER RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT. 
Armutrong Siddeley “ Tiger” Engine. 
(By courtesy of the builders, Photon by Doughtys, Lid. Hull.) 
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valuable asset when reconnaissance work has to be carried out 
from single ships patrolling in the open sea, a function which the 
ordinary F.A.A. types on seaplane floats are frequently unable to 
carry out except in unusually calm weather. The faculty possessed 
by an amphibian will also make this type very useful for many 
utility services when a fleet is within flying range of an aero- 
drome. 

Except with regard to these more or less experimental Seagulls, 
the aircraft used for catapulting from capital ships and cruisers are 
now of the same identical types as those in the carriers; a simple 
change from wheels to float under-carriages is all that is necessary 
for their conversion. Thus, Osprey fighter-reconnaissance and 
Fairey III F. spotter-reconnaissance machines are now the standard 
catapult-ship types. Only torpedo-bombers are not yet used in 
those ships. The appearance of the torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance 
machine will complete the interchangeability between carrier and 
ship-borne units. It is possible that the present T.S.R. type will 
soon be found in all classes of catapult-ship, except the smallest 
cruisers, where space and weight are a limitation, and consequently 
only the two-seater type can be accommodated. 

Apart from the development of new types of aircraft, a change 
from water-cooled to air-cooled engines has been found a benefit, 
particularly in warm latitudes. Thus the Blackburn Ripon and 
the Fairey III F., which are the standard Fleet T.B. and S.R. 
machines, are changing their power units, and being renamed the 
Baffin and Seal respectively. By the beginning of 1985 all the old 
Fairey Flycatcher fighters will have been replaced by Hawker 
Ospreys and Nimrods. No new type of fighter is at present being 
adopted. 

Reference has already been made to recent improvements in 
the operation of aircraft from carriers and other ships. Some 
information about these new methods is now available for publica- 
tion, and owing to the valuable results in training, in fleet efficiency, 
and in economy, which have already been recorded, a brief descrip- 
tion of them is given here. 

The ordinary principle of “ taking off” and deck-landing is, of 
course, well known. The aircraft carrier proceeds head to wind, so 
as to produce an even and rapid air-flow straight from bow to stern 
over the flying deck. The length of run necessary for safe landing 
and taking off is thus greatly reduced from that required on a land 
aerodrome with no wind. The high speed formerly necessary in 
normal or light winds was not only a strain on the machinery and 
boilers of the ship, but also involved the carrier being taken many 
miles from her desired course while steaming into the wind. By 
placing transverse wires at intervals along the carrier’s deck, and 
arranging them to be capable of regulated rendering when under 
tension, aircraft fitted with suitable hooks can be quickly brought 
to rest. Such an arrangement allows ‘landing on” with an air- 
flow over the deck of much less speed than for ordinary landings. 
The resulting economy in fuel, gain in life of machinery and boilers, 
and reduction of the carrier's loss of position with a fleet, are 
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obvious. Similar gains are achieved by the mounting of a special * 
catapult on the carrier’s deck, for by this means the aircraft can be 
flown off in rapid succession at even lower carrier speeds. 

One may watch, with no little interest, the advances in working 
seaplanes in the open sea which are being made by German enter- 
prise in the South Atlantic. The use of a large and specially 
designed canvas mat, towed astern of a seaplane depét ship in mid- 
ocean, enables a seaplane to land in comparatively rough weather, 
and be hoisted on board with ease and certainty. After refuelling, 
she is despatched again by catapult on her transatlantic flight. 

Although the apparatus used is at present far too cumbrous and 
unsuited to a warship’s use, the principle may well be a valuable 
one for the future trade-route cruiser. It is to be hoped that the 
Admiralty are keeping its possibilities well to the fore, and will 
keep pace with the progress of our neighbours in these matters. A 
successful development of this kind should add materially to the 
effectiveness of our comparatively small supply of cruisers available 
for trade-route work. 

The progress in fitting catapults to the Fleet is well advanced. 
Some 27 ships are now equipped, and there are few left to 
be completed. The present policy is to mount one catapult in 
every capital ship, and in all cruisers of the ‘‘ Emerald ”’ and later 
classes. Only one ship, the Exeter, has two catapults, but all the 
later cruisers will be able to carry a second aircraft in addition to 
the one ordinarily carried on the catapult. 

In respect of numbers of catapults fitted and of aircraft so 
carried, American policy appears well in advance of our own. 
Cruisers of the “ New Orleans” class, on their recent visits to 
British naval ports, have displayed a lavish equipment of four 
complete launching units. The easy stowage of their four Vought 
Corsair seaplanes, and the snugly mounted cranes, make a striking 
comparison with our own more cumbrous and less generous arrange- 
ments, even in our most modern cruisers of the ‘‘ Leander ’’ class. 
But here the unfavourable comparison ceases, for, unit for unit, 
we have every ground for confidence in our own material, and it is 
mainly due to considerations other than technical ones that we are 
numerically so far behind the navies of other Powers. 


ORGANISATION. 


Carrier-borne aircraft units are now all organised on the squadron 
basis. The change to this from the flight unit basis came into effect 
during 1988, and has since proved its merit. The reason has been 
an operational rather than an economic one, although its intro- 
duction may have led to slight economies in the non-flying personnel. 

Under the former arrangement, collective grouping, for the 
purpose of air operations, of large numbers of aircraft was not 
satisfactory because there were no squadron leaders in the F.A.A. 
unit commands. ‘The organisation was therefore altered to include 
officers of suitable seniority and experience to lead squadrons in 

* Known as an “ Accelerator.” 
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the air. The use of the ripe experience of many of the more senior 
naval officers who had spent several years in practical Fleet Air 
Arm work would otherwise have been lost. There are now twelve 
carrier squadrons in the Fleet Air Arm, and the arrangement with 
the Air Ministry is that one-half are commanded by naval and one- 
half by R.A.F. officers. This equal division of the higher posts in 
the aircraft-carriers also applies to flight-lieutenants. These 
squadron units are completely self-contained, and when their parent 
carriers are at their base they are usually disembarked to an Air 
Force station, for periodical training, overhauls, and leave. 

The units of aircraft carried in catapult-ships have also been 
slightly modified. The former arrangement, by which they were 
detached from carrier flights, ceased when the squadron organisa- 
tion came into force. Now each fleet has its own catapult-ship 
flight or flights, under the command, as a rule, of the pilot of the 
flagship’s aircraft. Consequently, these units vary in size, and they 
may even be widely distributed geographically. For example, 
No. 443 Flight consists of 5 Fairey III F.’s, whose distribution is 
as follows :— 


Norfolk. . . . Ono IIIF. West Indies Station. 


Exeter. . . . TwolIlIF.'s South American Division. 
York . . . . OnellIF. 55 
Dorsetshire . . One IIIF. South African Station. 


But, as a rule, and particularly in the Home and Mediterranean 
Stations, their parent ships are in close contact, and the unit may 
on occasions exercise together in the air. The pilots of these units 
are all naval, but in other respects their personnel is constituted as 
in the carrier-borne squadrons. During the next few years these 
catapult units will increase in size as the equipment of our ships is 
raised to two or three aircraft apiece. It has been decided that 
these units will then become squadron commands. 

Every naval station now has its own aircraft, though South 
Africa is particularly weak in this respect, having only one obso- 
lescent Itt F. The Mediterranean is temporarily somewhat below 
its usual strength owing to the absence of the Glorious, which is at 
Home undergoing large repairs. Her place is being taken by the 
Furious and Eagle for intermittent periods. In the intervals one 
or two squadrons are being left at Malta where they will take their 
usual part in the Fleet’s local practices and training while based on 
shore at the Hal-Far aerodrome. 


TRAINING. 


The appointment of a Rear-Admiral to the command of the 
aircraft-carriers was a natural result of the growing influence of the 
Fleet Air Arm on fleet work as a whole. The responsibilities of this 
post are more connected with progress in training and development 
than with actual tactical command. With his flag flown in a Home 
Fleet carrier (the Courageous) he is able to watch and direct the 
applications of all new technique during its tests and trials. New 
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types of aircraft, new catapults, accelerator and arresting gear for 
the carriers, new weapons and new methods of using them, all 
come under his immediate view while undergoing preliminary trial 
at sea. In close contact with the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, 
he is able to make proposals for adapting them for their best use 
with the Fleet. He is likewise responsible for the sea training of 
the Fleet Air Arm and for its co-ordination with the Air Ministry 
arrangements, for which the Air Officer Commanding, Coastal Area, 
is responsible. 

Much of the training in bombing and air fighting of F.A.A. 
units is carried out at R.A.F. practice camps, and for this purpose 
complete squadrons are landed from the carriers for periods of 
about a month at a time. 

The work of training in other fleets is directed by their own 
Commanders-in-Chief through the commanding officers of the units 
concerned, but during each spring cruise period it is usual for the 
aircraft-carriers of both the principal fleets to carry out_a compre- 
hensive programme of combined training under the R.A. (Air). 
This period is a particularly important one, since it usually includes 
the several exercises in which the main fleets are in opposition to 
one another, and in which aircraft fulfil, of course, their war réle on 
the largest possible scale. It is @ period, in fact, which is looked 
upon as the climax of the year’s training. 

By means of the introduction of arrester and accelerator gear in 
carriers, flying has been made far more independent of adverse 
weather conditions than was formerly possible. Consequently, 
more flying can be done during any given period of time when 
varying conditions prevail, and a higher standard of practice can 
be reached. 

While increasing efficiency in long-distance reconnaissance and 
improvements in method of bombing and torpedo attack occupy a 
prominent place in current training, night-flying has also made 
much progress during the past years. The problem is a great deal 
more difficult at sea than it is on land, because of the obvious 
objections to illuminating the deck of a carrier whose location it is 
hoped to conceal from the enemy. Similar objections in land 
aerodromes are not quite so vital, since the geographical position 
is nearly always accurately known. Navigation is also more 
difficult by night at sea, and deprived of many aids. 


EXERCISES. 


Prominence has been given in the English Press to recent com- 
bined exercises in which the three Services have taken part. Con- 
clusions on the relative value of sea and air power have even been 
drawn in these accounts, from the evidences of unofficial eye- 
witnesses. In making such deductions, however, consideration 
ought to be given to the real nature and circumstances of each 
exercise, and a tendency to judge without knowledge of this has 
been sometimes evident. 

In actual fact, few, if any, of these exercises have yet been staged 


THE VICKERS-SUPERMARINE SCAPA FLYING-BOAT. 
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THE BLACKBURN PERTH FLYING-BOAT. 
Rolls-Royce “ Buzzard" E: 
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to represent the actual conditions of war. Co-operation between 
Air Force units and the other Services is still comparatively in its 
infancy and, as a rule, no attempt to exert any pressure at the 
same relative fighting level has been attempted. All three Services 
have been far more concerned with accustoming each other to the 
arrangements for co-operation which combined work demands— 
with teaching each other, by elementary steps, what to see and 
what to expect—than with pitting their forces by tactical skill in 
any kind of air versus gun contest. 

The most important recent example of the kind was the exercise 
carried out near the Firth of Forth in September, 1988. In this the 
naval movements were artificially restricted, so as to ensure a 
contact with the air forces before the coast was reached. Con- 
clusions on the efficiency of coastal reconnaissance, for example, 
drawn from this exercise are obviously of little value. Until many 
further exercises under progressively more realistic conditions have 
been carried out, the Services are wisely refraining from making 
any claims of relative predominance in coastal operations. The 
Navy knows that it has now the air factor to contend with in 
carrying out its age-old responsibilities, and that this factor may be 
either very great or almost non-existent owing to varying circum- 
stances of place and weather. The Air Force knows its own limita- 
tions, and to what extent adverse conditions can be counteracted 
by improved training and technique. These exercises are not 
staged to dispel illusions, but to develop co-ordination and defence. 

The Yorkshire coast was the scene of an important invasion 
operation in September, 1984, in which all three Services took part. 
Home Fleet ships, including the Courageous, Army units of import- 
ance, and five squadrons of the Royal Air Force took part, but 
details of the exercise, or the conclusions which may be drawn 
from it, are not yet available. It has been officially explained that 
the nature of the operation was mainly that of a staff exercise. 


Marine AIRCRAFT. 


The problem of developing aircraft suitable for operation over 
the open sea, has become directed into two distinct fields of investi- 
gation. As far as the designer is concerned, this division is acci- 
dental rather than intentional, and follows upon the assignation to 
the Air Ministry of the operational control of all coast defence units. 

An apparent anomaly has been reached by which the aircraft 
which fly constantly over the most open seas in all parts of the 
world, are the small wheeled aircraft of the carrier, while the great 
multi-engined flying-boat is a denizen of the harbour, estuary, or 
narrow seas. These circumstances have brought about the odd 
arrangement by which the Admiralty are interested in the develop- 
ment of the land plane for ocean work, while the Air Ministry alone 
are responsible for the development of the flying-boat now used for 
coastal defence. 

Flying-boats have grown greatly in size, and their range, per- 
formance, and fighting power have been improved correspondingly. 
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But they are still unable to alight or take off in anything of a sea 
as the sailor knows it, and their size absolutely precludes their 
embarkation in aircraft-carriers or catapult-ships. Their operation 
has consequently to be confined to coastal waters within easy range 
of shelter; this puts an absolute limitation upon their value as a 
substitute for daylight ocean-going patrol vessels. 

There seems as little likelihood as ever that the large independent 
tlying-boat will reach such a size and strength as to make its landing 
on the open sea a practical possibility without the aid of a ship. 
Even the most stoutly built vessels are often obliged to reduce their 
speed to avoid damage by the waves. A flying-boat’s hull capable 
of withstanding the shock of wave-blows at the speed of landing 
or taking off in even moderate weather, could hardly be made light 
enough for flying purposes. 

The inference is that the ocean-going aircraft of the future will 
require a ship for a base. They will thus be more completely 
mobile than any shore-based units, and their uses and development 
may be expected to take place under naval auspices. 

The coastal units of to-day may possibly lose their maritime 
nature altogether, as that is a seriously limiting factor when suit- 
able harbours or estuaries are necessary for their operation. These 
are not always to be found at places where coastal air patrols are 
needed. It does not, therefore, seem unlikely that at some future 
date the flying-boats will be abandoned by the Air Force for naval 
co-operation work in favour of land planes based on coastal 
aerodromes ; and the Navy will adopt them again, smaller in type, 
for purely maritime purposes. 

VouacE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Forion Freer Arr Arms. 


UniTEepD States. 


THE Naval Air Service of the United States is by far the most 
powerful in the world to-day, and if the buildmg programme 
authorised under the Vinson Act is adhered to, then the difference 
in size between the U.S. Naval Air Service and that of the next 
largest, Japan, will become even more pronounced. Mr. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy, stated on July 18, 1934, in Washington, that 
the above-mentioned building programme would be pushed on 
energetically, and it is intended that 910 aircraft should be added to 
the already existing 1,000 aircraft of the Naval Air Service by 1942 ; 
225 aircraft are to be built during the coming year, and the rest in 
proportionate annual instalments. 

Organisation (see ‘‘ Annual” for 1932).—The Naval Air Service 
comes directly under the Secretary of the Navy, and has no con- 
nection whatever with any other flying services in the United 
States. 

Finance.—The direct appropriation for the financial year 1984/85 
was $18,648,000, which is a small decrease on that for the previous 
year. However, with the appropriations under the Vinson Act, 
from the Public Works Fund, there will actually be a considerable 
increase. 

Personnel.—Rear-Admiral E. J. King, U.S.N., became Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics in succession to Rear-Admiral Moffet, 
U.S.N., when the latter was killed in the loss of the U.S. Naval 
Airship Akron, on April 4, 1988. The Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics is Captain A. B. Cook, U.S.N. Rear-Admiral John 
Halligan, U.S.N., flies his flag in the Saratoga, and Rear-Admiral 
A. W. Johnson, U.S.N., in the Wright. 

The total personnel of the U.S. Naval Air Service is given as 
12,286, but this includes the officers and men of the aircraft-carriers 
and tenders. Of this number 826 are officer pilots and 337 N.C.O. 
pilots. In addition there is the personnel of the Marine Air Corps, 
consisting of 118 officers, 108 of whom are pilots, and 950 N.C.O.’s 
and men, of whom 80 are pilots. 

Ships Carrying Aircraft.—The following carriers are in commis- 
sion :—Saratoga, carrying 80 aircraft ; Lexington, 79 aircraft, with 
1 Norden catapult; and the Langley, with 88 aircraft and 2 
catapults. The Ranger has completed her acceptance trials and 
has recently joined the fleet (August, 1984). She is of 13,800 tons, 
carries 72 aircraft, did 34 on trial, has a ship’s company of 

oe p 
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1,800 and was built at Newport at a cost of $21,000,000. There 
are also building at Newport News two other carriers, the Yorktown 
and Enterprise, both of 20,000 tons and both due to be completed 
in 1986; and in addition the Vinson Act authorises the building of 
a further carrier of 15,000 tons to replace the Langley. 

Aircraft Tenders. —The Wright carries 81 floatplanes ; the Heron, 
2 floatplanes ; and the Patoka, which carries no aircraft, is fitted 
with a mooring mast. There are also the following minesweepers 
which act as tenders to aircraft, though they carry none them- 
ae Sandpiper, Gannet, Lapwing, Pelican, Avocet, Teal, and 

wan. 

Other Ships Carrying Aircraft.—Batileships.—All aircraft allo- 
cated to battleships are of the “ observation ” type, and are carried 
as follows: U.S.S. West Virginia, Colorado, Maryland, Arizona, 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, and Oklahoma, each with 8 floatplanes and 
2 or more catapults; Texas, New York, and Arkansas, each with 
8 floatplanes and 1 turret catapult. 

Cruisers.—All aircraft carried in cruisers are of the ‘‘ scouting ” 
type and are fitted as follows: San Francisco, 6 floatplanes and 
2 catapults; New Orleans, 4 floatplanes and 2 catapults (powder) ; 
Portland and Indianapolis, 4 to 6 floatplanes and 2 catapults ; 
Augusta, Louisville, Chicago, Houston, Chester, Northampton, 
Pensacola, Salt Lake City, 4 floatplanes and 2 catapults; Memphis, 
Marblehead, Trenton, Richmond, Concord, Raleigh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinatti, Milwaukee, and Omaha, 2 floatplanes and 2 catapults. 
It seems probable that the cruisers laid down in 1985 will have 
2 catapults and 4 floatplanes, while the 7 Coastguard cutters now 
building will carry 1 floatplane each. 

Aircraft.—There is at present an establishment of 1,000 aircraft 
in the Naval Air Service. These aircraft are mainly of fabric- 
covered metal construction, and air-cooled engines are used exclu- 
sively. Types of aircraft are as follows :— 


Surp-PLANEs. 


Fighter.—Curtiss F-11C, Cromman FF-1, Boeing F4B4, and Boeing F4B2. 
Observation.—Curtiss 02C- 

Torpedo Bomber.—Martin Bie 2 and Great Lakes TG-1. 

Transport.—Atlantic RA-3, Ford RR-2, Ford RR-4, Curtiss RC-1. 
Scouting.—Vought SU-2 (convertible to single-float seaplane), and Vought SU-3. 


FLOATPLANES. 


Observation.—Vought OU-3, and Berliner Joyce OJ-2. 
Patrol.—Douglas P.D.-1, Martin P3M— 2, Martin PM-1, Martin PM-2, Keystone 
PK1, Consolidated P2Y-1. 


AMPHIBIANS. 


Utility.—Loening OL-8, Loening OL-9, Douglas R.D-1, Vought 03U-1. 
Transport.—Sikorsky RS-3. 


Most naval aircraft are constructed by contract with the 
industry, but there is a naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia, and 
this factory is going to construct one-tenth of the naval aircraft 
authorised under the Vinson Act. 

Lighter-than-Air Craft.—The whole future policy of the U.S. 
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Navy Department with regard to lighter-than-air craft is now under 
consideration, and the fact that the Macon broke two girders during 
recent Fleet exercises may lead to a change of policy. However, at 
the moment the position is as follows: The Rigid ZRS-5 ‘‘ Macon,” 
which carries 5 Curtiss 8.8. fighter aircraft, is in commission. The 
Los Angeles has been condemned for active service, and will in 
future be used for non-flying instruction only. The non-rigid 
types J and K are used for training only. 

Bases (see ‘‘ Annual” for 1982).—In addition there is a new 
station at Sunnyvale, California, on which the Macon is based. 


FRANCE. 


Since the publication of the Decree of 1982, the French Naval 
Air Force has been in the process of reorganisation; and though 
the “ Air Force Constitution Bill” of 1933 will eventually alter the 
responsibilities of the Ministers for Air and Marine, the organisation 
of the Naval Air Force is still governed by the Decree of 1932. 

Organisation.—Under this Decree the Naval Air Force is divided 
into three distinct organisations: (1) The Naval Air Force Afloat. 
(2) The Shore-Based Co-operation Units. (8) The Autonomous 
Naval Air Force. The Naval Air Force Afloat and the Shore-Based 
Co-operation Units are part of the French naval organisation, and 
come directly under the Minister for Marine, M. Pietri, though the 
Air Minister, General Denain, is responsible for all ab initio flying 
training, and for the supply of air material after requirements have 
been stated by the Minister for Marine. The Autonomous Naval 
Air Force comes directly under the Minister for Air, but ‘it may 
be placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Marine if it is not required 
by the Government for other duties.” At the moment it is com- 
posed of naval officers seconded to the Air Force, but this is a 
temporary measure until Air Force officers are trained in naval 
work; for the Autonomous Naval Air Force is intended to be a 
coast defence organisation, primarily for the defence of naval and 
important commercial ports. 

The effects, then, of these arrangements are: (1) The Naval Air 
Force Afloat comes under the orders of the Admiral in whose fleet 
it happens to be embarked. (2) The Shore-Based Co-operation 
Units come under the Prefect Maritime of the Region they are in. 
(3) The Autonomous Naval Air Force units are, at the moment, 
partly in North Africa, where they are, with the rest of the Air 
Force units stationed there, being organised into the new 5th Air 
Region, and partly under the 3rd Air Region. 

Regions.—There are four Naval Regions with H.Q. respectively 
at Dunkirk, Brest, Marseilles, and Bizerta. Each Region has, sub- 
ordinate to the Prefect Maritime of the Region, an admiral or 
captain as its Air Officer Commanding, and under his command 
come all air bases and stores depots in the Region. The only 
exception to this is the Stores Depot at Orly, from which all the 
Naval Air Force is supplied, and which comes directly under the 
control of the Minister for Air. 
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Finance.—Out of a total air budget of 1,823,515,096 francs, the 
estimate for the Naval Air Service is 300,866,210 francs, and in 
addition to this there is a special estimate of 1,170,000,000 francs, 
of which 190,000,000 is for naval aviation. These estimates, on the 
whole, show a substantial increase on those of the previous year, 
but owing to so much of the money being spent on re-equipment, 
only a very small expansion of the Naval Air Force will result. 

Personnel.—According to a recent article in the French Press, 
the personnel of the French Naval Air Force stands at 220 officers 
and 4,640 men, to which must be added the personnel of the 
Autonomous Naval Air Force, which has 35 officers and 1,650 men. 

Ships Carrying Aircraft.—Carriers.—The only carrier possessed 
by France is the Béarn, which normally carries 29 ship-planes, and 
in addition 11 aircraft dismantled and in store. She has, however, 
just paid off and been taken in hand for a large refit at Toulon, 
which is not due to be completed till the end of 1936. 

Seaplane-Carriers.—The aviation transport, Commandante Teste, 
carries 19 seaplanes, with 8 more dismantled and in store, and is 
fitted with 4 catapults. 

Battleships.—No French battleships at present carry aircraft, 
but it is understood that the Dunkerque, which is now building, will 
be fitted with a catapult, and will carry 2 to 8 seaplanes of the 

“ surveillance ” type. 

Cruisers.—All aircraft in cruisers are of the “ surveillance ”’ type, 
and are carried as follows: Jeanne D’Arc, Dougay Trouin, Lamotte 
Picquet, and Primauguet, each carry 1 catapult and 1 seaplane; 
Algerie has 2 catapults and 2 seaplanes; Dupleix, Foch, Colbert, 
and Suffren have 2 catapults and 3 seaplanes; Duquesne and 
Tourville, 1 catapult and 8 seaplanes; Waldeck Rousseau, 
1 seaplane. 

Other Ships carrying Aircraft.—Minelayers D’Entrecasteaux, 
Bougainville, Savorgnan de Brazza, and Dumont d’Urville each 
carry 1 catapult and 1 seaplane; the submarine Surcouf is 
fitted to carry 1 seaplane. It is understood that of the ships 
completing during 1934 the cruisers Jean de Vienne, La Galisson- 
niére, Gloire, Marseilles, Montcalm, Georges Leygues, and the fast 
offensive cruiser minelayer Emilé Bertin, are each to be fitted with 
one catapult and are to carry two seaplanes. 

Aircraft.—The following squadrons are at present in existence 
and are based as shown (C=Fighters, B=Torpedo Bombers, S= 
Surveillance, or short reconnaissance, E=Exploration, or long 
reconnaissance): Normally embarked, but based at Hyéres during 
refit of Bearn, Squadrons 701, 7B1, and 781. Embarked in 
Commandante Teste, 7B2 and 782. At Cherbourg, 1E1. At 
Brest, 281. At Berre, 3B1, 83B2, 8E1, and 8E2. At St. Raphael, 
one EK Squadron. At Hyéres, 351. At Bizerta, 41, 481, and 1B1. 
There are two squadrons of surveillance aircraft embarked in the 
cruisers of the fleet, and of the Autonomous Naval Air Force: 
Squadrons 4B1, 4B2, 4B3 are at Bizerta ; 3C1 at Hyéres; and 8C2 
and 8C8 at Marignane. 

Types of Aircraft.—Ship-planes.—Levasseur PL7 (torpedo 
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bomber) ; Wibault 74 (fighter); Nieuport 62 (fighter); Potez 25 
(general purpose). 

Seaplanes.—Farman 168 (torpedo bomber) ; Gourdon Leseurre 
810 (spotter reconnaissance) ; Levasseur PL 14 (torpedo bomber) ; 
Latecoere 29 (torpedo bomber). 

Flying-Boats and Amphibians.—C.A.M.8.55; C.A.M.S.87 ; 
Levasseur PL 10; Breguet Short: all of which aircraft are used for 
reconnaissance. 

Lighter-than-Air Craft.—Very little is now being done with 
lighter-than-air craft, though there is still the school at Rochefort, 
and the following craft are still in existence (E = Escorteur of 
10,000 cu. m. capacity ; V=Vidette of 8,000 cu. m. capacity): E5 
and E8 are in service; E8, E6, and E7 are in reserve; V3, V9, 
and V11 are in service, V1, V2, V4, V5, V6, V7, and V8 are in 
reserve. 

Bases.—Money has been voted for a new air station near Brest. 


JAPAN, 


The Imperial Japanese Naval Air Service is second in size only 
to that of the United States. Comparatively little is known of it, 
but it is believed to have embarked on a programme of expansion. 
The number of aircraft at present in the Japanese Naval Air Service 
is something under 400, but by 1938 it is believed that they will 
have, including reserves, about 1,000 aircraft. 

Organisation (see “ Annual ” for 1932).—The Naval Air Service, 
which is itself divided into two branches, shore-based and ship- 
borne, has no connection whatever with any other flying activities 
in Japan, and it comes directly under the Japanese Admiralty. 

Personnel.—In 1981 the Japanese authorities informed the 
League of Nations that the total personnel of the Naval Air Service 
was 9,877, but with the expansion of this Service these figures must 
be increasing rapidly. It is probable that nearly 1,000 pilots have 
already been trained, and it is reported, unofficially, in the Japanese 
Press, that a further 1,500 pilots will be trained for the Naval Air 
Service during the next three years. 

Training.—It is understood that the period of ab initio training 
for naval pilots has recently been very much reduced, while great 
importance is attached to the night-flying and long-distance flying 
carried out by the trained pilots. In view of the excellent results 
obtained by the special training of civilian pilots at Tororozawa 
Army Air Service School, the Imperial Aviation Society has, 
according to the Press, obtained permission from the Naval Air 
Service Authorities for 81 civilian pilots to undergo training at the 
Naval Flying Training School at Yokosuka. 

Accidents.—In the Naval Air Service there were: In 1981, 69 
crashes involving 18 deaths and 2 serious injuries; in 1932, 12 
deaths and 5 seriously injured ; while in the first ten months of 1988 
there were 79 accidents in which 26 airmen were killed and 11 
seriously injured. 
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Ships Carrying Aircraft.—Carriers.—The Hosho (fitted with a 
stabiliser) carries 20 aircraft ; Kaga carries 60 aircraft ; Akagi, 
which is fitted with 1 catapult, carries 48 aircraft ; and Ryujo 
carries 24. Two new carriers of 10,000 tons each are projected in 
the 1938 programme. 

Seaplane-Carriers—The Kamoi and Notoro each carry 16 sea- 
planes, while the building of three additional seaplane-carriers is 
projected. 

Battleships —All battleships are fitted with catapults and each 
carries from 1 to 8 seaplanes. 

Cruisers—The ‘‘ Takao” class (4 ships) have 2 catapults and 
carry 2 seaplanes. The ‘ Nachi” class (4 ships) have 1 catapult 
and carry 2 seaplanes. The “ Furutaka ” class (4 ships), “ Sendai ” 
class (8 ships), ‘‘ Natori’’ class (8 ships), and the ‘‘ Kuma”’ class 
(5 ships) are all fitted with 1 catapult and carry 1 seaplane. 

Other Ships carrying Aircraft.—The submarine depot ship Taigei 
carries 8 seaplanes, and the parent ships for submarines, Chogei 
and Jingei, each carry 1 seaplane. 

Types of Atrcraft——The Imperial Japanese Naval Air Service 
has at present 19} Squadrons, and the types of aircraft are as 
follows :— 

Fighters, Navy type 8 (ship-plane) ; Navy type 90 (ship-plane) ; 

Reconnaissance, Navy type 14 (ship-plane) ; type 15 (seaplane) ; 

type 90 (seaplane) ; type 90-2 (seaplane) ; 

Bombers, Navy types 18 and 89 ; 

Patrol and Bombing, Navy type 15 (flying-boat) ; type 90-1 

(flying-boat) ; type 90-2 (flying-boat) ; 

Training, Navy type 18 and Avros. 

The manufacture of aircraft is carried out at Hiro and Yokosuka 
Naval Yards, and also by aircraft firms such as the Nakajima, 
Mitsubishi, Aichi, and Kawanishi Companies. The Japanese Press 
states that the capacity of the aircraft factories in Japan has 
increased since 1981 from 300 to 1,000 aircraft per annum. 

Lghter-than-Atr Craft.—It would seem that little interest is 
being taken in lighter-than-air craft. It is believed that three 
British ‘‘ SS” type non-rigid, and one Japanese type airships are 
still in existence, but it is understood that they are in the course 
of disbandment. 

Bases.—The bases for the squadrons of the Naval Air Service 
are at Kasumigaura, Kure, Maidzuru, Ohmura, Port Arthur, Saeki, 
Sasebo, Tateyama and Yokosuka. The Press reports that the 
Japanese naval authorities have decided to open a naval air station 
at Ominato, south of the Island of Hokkaido, Northern Japan, and 
that about 450 officers and men are going to be stationed there. In 
order to facilitate the transportation of officers, a Fokker passenger 
aircraft has been supplied to each naval air station in Japan. It 
has been announced that it is intended to construct aerodromes and 
landing grounds in the mandated islands in the South Seas “ in 
order to facilitate communications between the islands and Japan.” 
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Tray. 


The actual numbers of aircraft of the Regia Aeronautica which 
are employed on naval flying show no increase, but all the equip- 
ment is being modernised. The Italian aviation authorities show 
little interest in seaborne aircraft beyond those which are actually 
carried by the ships of the Fleet. They have, however, carried the 
development of the flying-boat further than any other nation. 

Organisation.—The Naval Flying Service of Italy is an integral 
part of the Regia Aeronautica, and as such, except for those aircraft 
actually embarked in the Fleet, comes directly under the Chief of 
the Air Staff, General Valle, who recently relieved Marshal Balbo. 

Finance.—The total vote for the whole Regia Aeronautica, 
which includes the Naval Flying Service, is, for the year 1984/35, 
720,000,000 lire, an increase on the previous year. 

Personnel.—Dating from the end of 1983 there are air force 
pilots only in the Naval Flying Service, though naval officers are 
still attached as observers. 

Ships carrying Aircraft.—The seaplane-carrier Miraglia has 2 
catapults and carries 9 aircraft of the M18 and P6 ter types. 

Battleships.—The Andrea Doria, Caio Duilio, Conte di Cavour, 
Guilio Cesare, all carry 1 catapult and 1 aircraft, type M18. 

Cruisers.—The Bolanzo, Fiume, Trento, and Trieste each have 
1 catapult and carry 2 aircraft, type P6 ter; the Armando Diaz, 
Luigi Cadorna, Pola, Giovanni delle Bande Nere, and Alberico da 
Barbiano, each have 1 catapult and 2 aircraft, type Cant 25; 
the Gorizia carries 1 catapult and 2 aircraft, type MF4; the Zara 
has 1 catapult and 2 aircraft, type Cant 85; the Bartolomeo 
Colleoni and Alberto di Guissano have 1 catapult and 2 aircraft, 
type M71. It is understood that the two cruisers building, Monte- 
ceuccoli and Muzio Attendolo Sforzo, will be fitted with 1 catapult 
and will carry 4 aircraft each. 

Types of Aircraft.—There are 14 sea reconnaissance squadrons in 
the Regia Aeronautica, which have 9 aircraft in each, amounting in 
all to 126 aircraft. There are also 10 sea bomber squadrons com- 
prising 90 aircraft, and in addition 89 aircraft which are liable to be 
embarked in the ships of the Fleet, including the Miraglia. The 
following types of aircraft are to be found in the Regia Aeronautica 
for use on sea duties :— 

Fighter.—Fiat CR20 (seaplane) ; Macchi M41 bis (flying-boat) ; 

Cant 25 (flying-boat) ; and Macchi M71 (flying-boat). 

Reconnaissance.—Savoia S62 bis (flying-boat) ; Piaggio P6 ter 

(seaplane) ; Savoia S59 (flying-boat) ; Macchi (flying-boat) ; 
MF4 (flying-boat) ; Cant 35 (flying-boat). 

Reconnaissance or Bomber.—Savoia $55 (flying-boat, twin hull, 

monoplane). 

Bomber.—Dornier Val (flying-boat, Italian built). 

All naval aircraft are made by civil contract with such firms as 
Macchi of Lake Varese, Milan; Cant of Monfalcone; Piaggio of 
Genoa ; and Savoia of Milan. 
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BE.eium. 


Belgium has no Naval Air Service. The Military Air Service, 
which is part of the Army, is under the command of General 
Gillieaux and has a personnel of about 2,800, of whom about 400 
are flying personnel. This force is equipped mainly with aircraft 
of British design. 


Spain. 


The Naval and Military Air Forces of Spain have been in the 
process of reorganisation during the past year, but owing to political 
unrest and lack of funds, it is doubtful how much progress has been 
made. 

Organisation.—By a decree made on April 6, 1938, the Govern- 
ment authorised the formation of a “ Directorate General of 
Aviation,” thus providing a common Directorate for what will 
remain the two separate air services of the Army and Navy. This 
decree also sanctions the creation of a “ Higher Air Council.” The 
Director General of Aviation is to be one of its members, the other 
members being the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Navy and three 
politicians. The air forces are to be under the command of a naval 
or military officer to be known as “ Chief of the Air Forces.” He is 
to have direct and full control of all branches, except that for 
purposes of operations and discipline the Army and Navy branches 
are to come under the Military and Naval Commands to which they 
are affiliated. 

Finance.—The State Budget for 1988 provided Pts. 6,000,000 
for naval aviation. 

Personnel.—The personnel of the Naval Air Service consists of 
officers and men seconded from the Navy for varying periods. 

Ships carrying Aircraft—The seaplane-carrier Dédalo has 
stowage, forward, for one small airship 42 metres long, and aft has 
accommodation with a normal capacity of 25 seaplanes, 2 dirigibles, 
and 2 balloons. She is fitted with a mooring mast forward, and in 
the after part of the ship is deck space, on which, on March 9, 1984, 
a ‘‘ direct control” autogyro landed successfully. 

At present no aircraft are carried in battleships or cruisers, but 
it is understood that the two cruisers which are building at Ferrol, 
and which are due to be completed in 1935, will mount 1 catapult 
and carry 2 seaplanes. 

Aircraft—The following types of aircraft are in use in the 
Spanish Naval Air Service :— 

Landplanes.—Martynside F4; Martynside F6; Blackburn 
Swift ; Vickers Vildebeest ; and for training, Avro 504K. 

Flying-boats.—Macchi 18; Savoia 62; and Spanish-built 
Dornier Val. 

Aircraft, other than those purchased abroad, are constructed for 
the Spanish Naval Air Service by C.A.S.A. at Cadiz, while repairs 
to aircraft are carried out by the Military Repair Factory at Cuatro 
Vientos. Engines are constructed by Loring and Hispana-Suiza at 
Madrid, and by Elizalde at Barcelona. It is understood that in the 
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early part of 1988 work was started on 27 Vildebeest aircraft by 
C.A.S.A. under licence from Vickers Aviation, Ltd., England. 

Inghter-than-Atr Craft.—Little interest is being taken in lighter- 
than-air craft, but it is understood that there is still one semi-rigid 
airship of 8,000 cu. m. in service. One non-rigid airship of 
1,500 cu. m. is deflated, one semi-rigid of 1,500 cu. m. requires 
reconstruction, while 1 free balloon and 2 kite balloons are in store. 

Bases.—The Naval Air Service has bases at San Javier, Barce- 
lona, Port Mahon, Tetuan, Melilla, and Larache. In addition a 
new base has been established at Pollensa to protect the Balearic 
Islands. 


Yucosavia. 


The Naval Flying Service comes directly under the control of 
the Naval Commander in Belgrade, and is quite separate from the 
Military Flying Service. The Naval Aviation command was formed 
in 1930 with headquarters at Split, and stations at Split and Vodice. 
There is also one seaplane-carrier, the Zmay, which is capable of 
carrying 5 to 7 seaplanes with their wings folded. There are two 
naval aviation groups, each consisting of three squadrons, one of 
which, in each case, is @ training squadron. 

The types of aircraft in use are as follows: bomber, Dornier 
Val (flying-boat) ; torpedo bomber, Dornier D.O.D. (floatplane) ; 
reconnaissance, Tearus (foatplanes and flying-boats); and Fezir 
(floatplane). Several of the above types are also used for training, . 
but the D.H. Moth and the Hanriot H86 are used exclusively for 
training. The “Icarus’’ types are constructed at Novisad, and the 
“ Fezir” type floatplane is designed and constructed in Yugoslavia. 


TuRKEY. 


The Turkish Air Services are controlled by a department of the 
Ministry of Defence, the head of the department being Major- 
General Selim-Cevat-Pasha. The Air Force is divided into three 
regiments, and each regiment is divided into squadrons. One of 
these squadrons is based at Smyrna and is equipped with 6 Savoia 
86 ter and 1 Rohrback (Rodra) flying-boats. There is no distinction 
between the flying-boat and any other squadron. Turkey has 
recently purchased 6 Southampton Mark II flying-boats. Delivery 
has now been completed, but where they will eventually be based 
is not known. 

There is an aircraft factory at Kaisariya, and it is run under a 
licence, obtained in 1982, by the Curtiss Aircraft Company of 
America. There, Curtiss engines and aircraft are manufactured for 
the Turkish Air Forces. There are French flying instructors at the 
main Flying Training School and Depot at Eskishehr. The whole 
defence budget of Turkey is on the increase, but the amount of 
money devoted to aviation depends entirely on the success experi- 
enced by the aviation lotteries. 
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Soviet Russia. 


Very little is known about aviation in Soviet Russia, but in 
November, 1922, the organisation of a unified Air Force was 
ordered. The Soviet Air Force was to be a distinct arm within the 
Red Army. For administrative purposes, units of the Soviet Air 
Force come under a Central Air Force Administration, but for 
operational purposes Air Force units are under the control of the 
various Army District Commanders and Naval Commanders-in- 
Chief. This organisation, it is thought, is in force now. 

In Soviet Russia there are various research establishments, 
such as Tsagi (of which the Chief Engineer is A. N. Toupolev, by 
whose initials several successful types are known), which design and 
develop new types of aircraft and engines. On acceptance, the 
successful types are put into production at various factories, of 
which there are about seventeen. One of these factories, the 
Krassni Lotschik in Leningrad, builds two-seater flying-boats and 
“ Avro” training aircraft. The Amstro works at Ruibinsk and the 
“9 Sawod” works, both in the Ukraine, are organised for the 
production of engines, whilst the most important factory of all is 
Koltchugina, whence comes the supply of koltchugalumin, the 
Russian equivalent of duralumin. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Five-Year Plan, the following quantities and types, 
amongst many others, were allowed for: 12 torpedo seaplanes, 
68 bomber seaplanes, 242 fighter seaplanes, 86 reconnaissance sea- 
planes, 18 school seaplanes, 6 light escort airships (French “ Zodiac ” 
type), and 16 observation balloons. 

Of what types these aircraft were to be is not specified, but the 
following types are known to be in use: the Gregorovitch flying- 
boat, which takes its name from the designer in the 0.8.8.Z.K.B. 
establishment ; the SH5 amphibian, designed by Engineer Shavrov, 
and for which it is claimed that it can be used on water, land, or 
snow, and it is believed that a number of Savoia flying-boats have 
been bought from Italy. Russia possesses no aircraft-carrier, 
although there are persistent rumours that she intends to construct 
one, but about thirty-five of her warships are capable of carrying 
aircraft, both of the seaplane and flying-boat types. As a general 
rule, these are only carried during the summer months. 

It would be illogical if these preparations did not include the 
formation of torpedo bomber squadrons and squadrons of other 
types of naval aircraft. Rumours indicate that these do, in fact, 
already exist. 


Roumania. 


The Air Forces of Roumania, known as “ Divisia-I a Aeriana,” 
are part of the Army organisation, and are under the command of 
General Irimescu. ‘These forces are divided into six groups, one of 
which consists of three squadrons equipped with eighteen Savoia 
flying-boats of various types, based on Constanza. ‘The aircraft 
firm I.A.R. have produced new types of aircraft of Roumanian 
design, and the authorities hope, in time, to produce aircraft at this 
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factory to replace aircraft of foreign design, which have hitherto 
been bought abroad or made under licence. There are also, attached 
to the Arsenal, workshops for the repair and construction of air- 
craft and engines, with a capacity, it is said, of about 100 aircraft 
a@ month. The Roumanian Air Force keeps in close touch with 
foreign aeronautical development through missions sent to England, 
France, and Italy. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA. 


The Air Forces of Czechoslovakia, which consist of six Air 
Regiments, come under the Department for Aviation in the 
Ministry of Defence. None of these Regiments, however, have any- 
thing to do with nautical aviation, either on the sea or on their 
rivers, nor have they any marine aircraft. 


PoLanp. 


The Naval and Military Air Forces of Poland are separate 
Services, though they both come under the control of the Air 
Department of the Ministry for War. The Chief of the Air Depart- 
ment is Colonel Rayski. The Naval Flying Division has its head- 
quarters and flying school at Puck, with a detachment at Pinsk. 
It is reported in the Press that at these two bases there are: three 
reconnaissance squadrons of 48 aircraft, two torpedo squadrons of 
24 aircraft, and three fighter squadrons of 16 aircraft, making in all 
eight squadrons with a total of 88 aircraft. 

The following types of aircraft are in use in the Naval Flying 
Division: L.E.O. H18 (reconnaissance flying-boat) ; Latham HB8 
(reconnaissance flying-boat); PZL Fighters and Schreck HMT2 
(amphibians for training). All aircraft and engines are of Polish 
manufacture, and the performance of the fighter aircraft, manu- 
factured by the P.Z.L. factory at Warsaw, is comparable to that of 
the best in the world. The State factory is engaged on the con- 
struction of many foreign types, under licence. Steps are now 
being taken to develop the Naval side of Polish aviation, and 
purchases have recently been made of twin-engine C.A.M.S. flying- 
boats and Levasseur PL7 torpedo bombers. 


Ho.anp. 


The comparatively small Naval and Military Air Services main- 
tained by Holland, at home and in her Colonies, are by no means 
indicative of the amount of interest taken in Service aviation, for 
the general policy is to train a large reserve of pilots and mechanics, 
who can be called on in times of emergency. Hence the large 
number of training aircraft to be found in the Air Services. 

Organisation.—Both the Naval and Military Air Services come 
under "the Ministry of Defence, though the Services themselves are 
entirely separate. The Naval Air Service is part of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy, and as such is a unified organization, both in the 
Netherlands and in the Colonies. The H.Q. of the Naval Air 
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Service is at den Helder, with a naval commander in command ; 
the H.Q. of the Colonial section is at Sourabaya, with a naval 
captain in command. 

Personnel.—The pilots are either navel officers, officer pilots, or 
N.C.0.’s. The naval officers are volunteers. They go through a 
special course and then do a term of flying service, “either at home 
or in the Colonies. On completion of this service they can elect 
either to go on flying or return to naval duty. Officer pilots are 
taken from civil life, and sign a contract to serve for four years on 
the active list and four years in the reserve. On getting their 
certificates as service pilots they are given the rank of lieutenant 
2nd class. The N.C.O. pilots may either be volunteers from the 
Navy or else taken from civilian life. Naval observers are naval 
officer pilots who have undergone a further period of training of one 
year. 

Ships carrying Aircraft.—The only ships which carry aircraft 
are of the Indian Military Marine, and are as follows: The cruisers 
Java and Sumatra carry 2 seaplanes each; the destroyers 
Banckert, Van Ness, Witte de With, Van Galen, Kortenaer, Piet 
Hein, Evertsen, and De Ruyter carry 1 seaplane each ; the mine- 
layers Krakatau, Prins van Oranje, and Gouden Leeuw, carry 1 
seaplane each; the parent ship for submarines, Pelikaan, carries 
8 seaplanes. It is understood that the cruiser Celebes, now 
building for service with the Indian Military Marine, will be fitted 
with 1 or 2 catapults and will carry 2 seaplanes. 

Types of Aircraft—The Netherlands Air Forces, though small, 
are extremely efficient, and are equipped with excellent aircraft. 
They are mainly dependent on one designer, Fokker, and nowhere 
is the excellence of his designs more clearly shown than in the 
efficiency of the Dutch N.E.I. Air Line. They are, however, 
entirely dependent on foreign imports for engines, which they buy 
from England, France, and America. The following types of air- 
craft are in use in the Netherlands Naval Air Service: Fokker T4 
(reconnaissance floatplane) ; Fokker C VII W (reconnaissance float- 
plane); Fokker Brandenburger (training floatplane); Dornier Val 
(reconnaissance flying-boat) ; Van Berkel W.A. (training float- 
plane). Aircraft for the Naval Air Service are made by Fokker’s of 
Amsterdam and also by the Aviolanda Company. of Papendrecht, 
the latter Company having built a large number of Dornier Vals. 
The Military Aircraft Works, with H.Q. at Soesterberg, carry out 
all repairs and overhauls to aircraft and engines. The Director of 
these works makes all the technical and commercial negotiations 
for procuring new aircraft, besides controlling the maintenance of 
all aircraft in use. 

Bases.—The Naval Air Service has bases in Holland at de Mok 
(Texel), Schellingwoude (near Amsterdam), Veere (Zeeland), and 
their Flying Training School is at de Kooy (near Helder). In the 
East Indies there are bases at Sourabaya, Batavia, Semerang, and 
in addition several places in the Archipelago are equipped with 
accommodation for naval aircraft. 
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GREECE. 


On May 81, 1981, the Naval and Military Air Services were 
amalgamated to form the Helenic Air Force, under an Air Ministry. 
The Air Force, however, is again divided into two groups, the Army 
and the Navy, though they still both come under the one Air 
Ministry. The general training is modelled on British R.A.F. lines, 
and the Greek Government pay a British R.A.F. officer to act as 
their Air Adviser. Their attempts to reorganise are badly hampered 
by lack of money, the Air Vote for 1933/34 being only £188,000. 
The naval group of the Air Force has its H.Q. at Phaleron. 
Administered by this H.Q. are two reconnaissance flights at Phaleron, 
one torpedo bomber flight at Tatoi, one fighter reconnaissance flight 
at Tatoi, and the Flying School and Stores Depot at Phaleron. 

Types of Aircraft.—The following types of aircraft are in use in 
the Greek Naval Air Service : Landplanes, Gloster Mars VI (fighter) ; 
Hawker Horsley (torpedo bomber); Armstrong Siddeley Atlas 
(reconnaissance bomber). Floatplanes, Blackburn Velos (torpedo 
training) ; Fairey IJIF (spotter reconnaissance). The foregoing are 
the main types, but the following are used for training and as 
general purpose aircraft: Avro, Bristol Fighter, Morane, Moth, 
Breguets XIX, and Potez 25 T.O.B. An aircraft factory at Phaleron 
is operated under contract by the Blackburn Aeroplane Company of 
Great Britain. All reconditioning of aircraft and engines is carried 
out there as well as a limited programme of new construction. 
The Velos, Avro, and Atlas aircraft were constructed in this factory. 

ALBATROSS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Civin AVIATION. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago M. Louis Blériot, by making the first cross- 
ing of the English Channel from Calais to Dover by air, provided 
the excuse for somebody to remark that henceforth England was no 
longer an island. In the intervening period the most remarkable 
progress has been made in the development of aviation, a progress 
which is out of all proportion to that made in other forms of trans- 
port over a similar period of years. To-day aviation provides this 
country with a defence force of primary importance and an efficient 
air transport service which links Great Britain with the continents 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. The linking of this country 
with North America with a regular air service is probably only a 
matter of a few years. 

While international air transport has been hailed as the most 
civilising factor in modern progress and claimed to have greater 
potentialities for World peace than any other development of 
modern times, by the suspicious realist aviation as a whole is 
regarded with certain well-founded misgivings. Since the War its 
potentialities as a weapon which is capable of being used to destroy 
indiscriminately have been unduly emphasised, and in a war- 
weary world ready to discredit any agent which is likely to render 
the next war more terrible than the last, such possibilities have 
been seized upon to the detriment of the more humanising factors 
presented by the unfettered development of civil aviation. 

In a memorandum presented to the 1926 Imperial Conference, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for Air, said, “‘ The subject 
for discussion is the question of Imperial Air Communications. I 
propose . . . to deal with it from the civil as distinct from the 
military point of view. I would, however, point out at the very 
beginning of my remarks that the civil and military aspects are 
inextricably connected, and that the development of Imperial air 
lines . . . is a vital factor in the problem of Air Defence.” In 
spite of this official admission of the interconnection between military 
and civil aviation, the policy of the Air Ministry has been one of 
consistent effort to divorce civil from military aviation. 

The British Empire stands to-day as probably the most steadying 
factor in international politics, and air transport offers the most 
powerful means for consolidating the Empire. This factor has 
been accepted by the British Government in the financial recognition 
of the monopolistic Imperial Airways, which receives a subsidy 
of half a million sterling for operating the two main Imperial air 
routes to South Africa and Singapore, plus certain small subsidies 
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from the Governments of the Dominions and Colonies through 
which the routes pass. 

In the face of financial stringency and with the assistance of the 
Royal Air Force, Imperial Airways has established two great 
strategical airways to the Cape and the Far East, which, in the words 
of Sir Samuel Hoare, are vital factors in the problem of air defence. 
Chains of aerodromes, seaplane stations, landing grounds and 
anchorages, with their ancillary services, have been established 
through the territories which are policed by the Royal Air Force 
and the air forces of the Dominions, and also connect these territories 
with the mother country. Apart from conferring a benefit on the 
civil communities of the countries and territories served by the 
routes, by providing them with the means of rapid communication, 
the strategic and tactical mobility of military aviation is enhanced. 
In this respect, therefore, British civil and military aviation are 
inextricably interconnected. 

From the very outset the British Government has maintained 
that civil aviation must “ fly by itself.” The need for a subsidy is 
recognised, but that awarded by the Government is so designed as 
to recompense operational efficiency and discourage any com- 
promise between the widely divergent requirements of military and 
civil aviation as these apply to aircraft design. 

One of the principal points of argument which has arisen in the 
abortive air disarmament discussions which have taken place in 
recent years has been the position which civil aviation would assume 
in the event of war. The continental view, no doubt prompted by 
domestic policy, is that commercial aviation represents a very 
serious menace because of the large number of civil aeroplanes 
which could be converted into bombers and so constitute an 
emergency striking force of considerable power. How far this 
would be true in actual practice remains to be seen. 

The seroplane as a weight-carrier is a potential military 
accessory, but in order to derive the greatest efficiency from a 
specific type of aeroplane it must be designed for the task it has to 
fulfil. In this country the design of military and commercial 
aeroplanes has followed two distinct paths, each using the same 
basic principles but applying them to the separate and distinct 
requirements of military and civil aviation. Here, then, is another 
example of how military and civil aviation are interconnected. 

A healthy independent aircraft industry is the most important 
asset to a country which is forced to concern itself with air trans- 
port and air defence. The industry, backed by the technical and 
research establishments, is continually striving to find new solu- 
tions to the many problems that beset heavier-than-air flight. 
Some efforts may be inspired by the needs of military aviation, or 
vice versa, but their solution is of equal benefit to both branches. 
The reduction of structure weight, whether by the development of 
new materials or the invention of new methods of application or 
improved design, may bring several advantages, among them being 
greater efficiency in load-carrying for a given horse-power, cheaper 
methods of production, and therefore greater economies in operation 
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and maintenance. The invention of anti-stall devices, camber- 
changing flaps, retractable landing-gears, and controllable-pitch 
airscrews, and the general all-round progress in aircraft design all 
contribute to the greater safety and efficiency of aviation as a whole. 
Without exploring this field any farther it will be seen how far 
civil and military aviation are inextricably mingled in the initial 
stages of aircraft design and construction. 

In the evolution of the commercial aeroplane in Great Britain 
the greatest stress has been laid on operational efficiency. Fuel 
economy and pay-load in relation to structure weight and horse- 
power have been studied in their true relation to the economics of 
air transport, with the result that British commercial aviation has 
made a closer approach towards being self-supporting than that of 
any other country. The passenger in any of the British air lines 
is carried in the greatest comfort and with the greatest economy 
and safety, but in ministering to the needs of the passenger and in 
concentrating on efficiency, high speed, which is costly, has rather 
been relegated to the background. 

For commercial aviation to be of any use as a reserve to military 
aviation in time of emergency several important considerations 
would have to be studied. The first would be the extent to which 
commercial aircraft could be converted for military use by the 
provision of adequate armament. This would require the incor- 
poration of certain necessary equipment and modifications in the 
design to allow for the installation of guns, bomb-sights, racks, etc., 
thereby interfering with the purely commercial requirements, 
adding weight and consequently reducing pay-load and/or speed. 
Secondly, performance and manceuvrability would have to be 
studied purely in view of possible future military needs. Thirdly, 
an uneconomically large civil air fleet would have to be maintained 
in order to provide an effective reserve at the time when it would 
most likely be needed. 

These factors would require a very considerable modification of 
the present regulations governing the award of the British air 
subsidy. It would be possible to introduce certain clauses into the 
regulations to ensure that military requirements could be met, but 
the results would not justify such a step. Neither civil nor military 
aviation would benefit by a compromise. Eliminating the question 
of cost, which would be out of all proportion to the few doubtful 
advantages that might accrue, it would be impolitic to hinder the 
progress of civil aviation by saddling it with responsibilities that 
are definitely not its own. 

So far the possibilities of British commercial aviation as an 
adjunct to the Royal Air Force have been discussed only in as much 
as they affect passenger and freight-carrying aircraft possessing 
characteristics similar to those of certain types of military aircraft. 
The emergency use of passenger-carrying aeroplanes as troop- 
carriers or as ambulances or for general transport or liaison work 
in non-combatant spheres of action is accepted, always assuming 
that the necessary aeroplanes are available. It must be remem- 
bered that the fleet of Imperial Airways consists of approximately 
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thirty aeroplanes in full commission and that these are spread 
along the 17,500 miles of routes operated by this company. 

The present trend towards high-speed air transport is producing 
commercial aircraft with speeds in excess of current military per- 
formance, except as regards machines in the fighter class which 
have no counterpart in civil aviation. The United States offers the 
most outstanding examples of high-performance commercial aero- 
planes in the Douglas DC-2 14-passenger monoplane, which has a 
speed of 205 m.p.h. at 14,000 ft., the Boeing 247-D 10-passenger 
monoplane, which has a speed of 200 m.p.h. at 8,000 ft., and the 
Sikorsky 8-42 four-engined flying-boat, which carries thirty- -two 
passengers at a maximum speed of 182 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft. The 
first two named are produced by firms which have, until com- 
paratively recently, confined themselves to the production of high- 
performance military aircraft. Other American firms, such as the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and the Northrop Corporation, 
which have produced high-performance commercial aircraft, have 
been requested by the American Government to develop military 
types based on their civil models. In this it is seen how military 
and civil aviation in the United States are benefiting each other. 

Civil aviation in the United States has been fortunate in 
receiving the very active support of the Post Office Department 
over the past eighteen years. No subsidy, such as we know it, has 
been given, but air-mail contracts demanding the rapid carriage of 
mail, without consideration of passengers and their comforts, have 
been awarded with a generosity unknown elsewhere in the world. 
This has permitted a very much larger sum of money being devoted 
to the development and production of civil aircraft and has given 
the greatest impetus to the evolution of high-speed aircraft. 

But in the United States, where commercial aviation has made 
bigger strides than anywhere else in the world, and where the develop- 
ment of air lines has progressed without international interference 
such as is experienced in Europe, it is not generally thought that 
aircraft designed expressly for commercial use would be suitable 
for military purposes in an emergency. 

The official American attitude towards the interdependence of 
civil and military aviation may be illustrated by some of the 
findings of the Baker Committee which was set up recently to 
investigate the operations of the Army Air Corps and the adequacy 
and efficiency of its flying equipment and training. The most 
significant statements contained in the report of this committee 
are as follows: “An aircraft industry is absolutely essential to 
national defence. The size of the air forces for a major emergency 
would be vastly greater than it would be prudent to maintain in 
time of peace. Improvements in airplanes are continuous and 
relatively rapid. Airplanes become obsolete in a few years and, in 
some cases, are already obsolescent at the time of quantity delivery. 
Military airplanes cannot in time of peace be stored in large quan- 
tities, as can guns, for example. This is the premise that leads to 
the éonclusion that there must be maintained in time of peace & 
satisfactory nucleus of a wartime aviation industry. By a ‘ satis- 
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factory nucleus’ is meant a number of aircraft manufacturers 
distributed over the country, operating on a sound financial basis 
and capable of rapid expansion to meet the Government’s needs in 
an emergency. The development of commercial aviation in the 
United States has been more rapid than in any other country and 
has contributed to a great increase in the design and construction 
facilities of American aircraft manufacturers. The number of civil 
and commercial airplanes produced are, however, not sufficient to 
maintain to any appreciable extent a satisfactory nucleus of an 
aircraft industry.” 

This is confirmation of the interdependence between military 
and civil aviation in so far as the aircraft industry is concerned, 
and these important findings apply equally to the industries of the 
more important aircraft-producing countries. 

So long as air forces exist the importance of civil aviation as a 
military reserve is mainly in helping to maintain a healthy aircraft 
industry capable of placing its resources at the disposal of the 
Government in an emergency, and in training personnel. Under 
the latter heading come the various training establishments, flying 
schools and clubs, etc., many of the graduates of which, in addition 
to forming a useful nucleus of potential military pilots, acquire 
their own private aircraft, thus helping to support the aircraft 
industry. 

An aircraft industry, adequately supported by orders from the 
Air Ministry and from the various commercial operating companies, 
schools, flying clubs, etc., and from the growing field of private 
ownership, provides the best foundation for air defence. The 
continual development that domestic production generates attracts 
business from abroad, and this helps in maintaining a steady flow 
of development and production work which peace-time home 
demands could not assure. The extent to which the importance of 
this is recognised is shown in the facilities which the Air Ministry 
provide for aircraft manufacturers to sell abroad their current 
military types. 

Up to this point this article has endeavoured to visualise the 
interdependence between civil and military aviation from the 
British official point of view. There always remains, however, the 
international view which foresees a possible use for civil aircraft in 
war, including the conversion of such types for actual combatant 
use. The air policies of several foreign Governments no doubt 
provide for a very close liaison between military and civil aviation, 
and until international agreement can be reached to prevent the 
use of civil aviation for military purposes in the event of war such 
a state of affairs will continue to exist. 


Proaress 1n 1984. 


Progress during 1984 was mainly in the production of the 
smaller type of civil aeroplane. The approach towards cleanness of 
outline, the increasing use of the retractable undercarriage, and the 
application of the wing-flap air-brake all marked advances, and there 
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are indications that the characteristic British conservatism towards 
these developments, the efficacy of which has been demonstrated in 
commercial operation in the United States for the past two years, 
will shortly be overcome. The Airspeed ‘‘ Courier,” which made its 
first appearance in 1988, was the first British aeroplane to be fitted 
with a retractable undercarriage, but to-day, in spite of the admitted 
advantages of this fitting, it is to be found in only five distinct 
types of British aircraft, three of them of Airspeed design. Another 
aid to efficiency, the controllable-pitch airscrew, was ignored until 
early in 1934, when the De Havilland Aircraft Company acquired 
the licence to build the American Hamilton-Standard controllable- 
pitch airscrew in this country. 

Of the smaller class of two-, three-, and four-seat cabin aero- 
planes, several progressive types were ‘produced during the year. 
The British Klemm “ Eagle’’ three-seat cabin monoplane, with 
retractable undercarriage and D.H. “‘ Gipsy-Six”’ engine, has a 
maximum speed of 170 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 148 m.p.h., and 
a range of 600 miles. The 1934 Percival ‘‘ Gull” three-seat cabin 
monoplane, with 200-h.p. D.H. “ Gipsy-Six ” engine, has a maximum 
speed of 166 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 152 m.p.h., and a range of 
500 miles. The Miles “ Falcon” four-seat cabin monoplane, with 
180-h.p. D.H. ‘‘ Gipsy-Major ” engine, is still in the experimental 
stage. These are three examples of a type of aeroplane which has 
been making steady progress in this country. 

Imperial Airways made a few additions to its fleet during 
1984. Two Short four-engined 39-passenger biplanes were placed 
in service on the European lines. These machines are, so far 
as the wings, tail-unit, and engine installation are concerned, 
identical with the ‘‘ Scipio ” class of flying-boat, three of which are 
operating on the Mediterranean section of the Empire routes. The 
chief modifications are the substitution of a fuselage and under- 
carriage for the hull and wing-tip floats. The all-up weight and 
performance of the two types of machine are approximately the 
same, 

A number of De Havilland ‘‘ Express Air Liners” were also 
ordered, five of them being for Qantas Empire Airways, with which 
Imperial Airways is associated, for the Singapore—Brisbane section 
of the England—Australia air route. 

This article may be completed with brief descriptions of some 
recent British commercial aircraft. 


AIRSPEED ‘“‘ Envoy.” 


A twin-engined passenger- or freight-carrying monoplane, 
designed and built by Airspeed (1934), Limited, Portsmouth, is a 
scaled-up version of the same company’s single-engined ‘‘ Courier,” 
and incorporates most of the features which made this earlier 
machine one of the outstanding of the smaller British commercial 
aircraft produced in recent years. The “ Envoy ” provides standard 
accommodation for a pilot and 6 passengers, complete with 
lavatory and outside baggage compartment. On a total loaded 
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weight of 5,800 Ib. it has a pay-load of 1,896 Ib. and a range of 
200 miles. With two 185-h.p. Wolseley A.R.9 radial air-cooled 
engines the maximum speed is 170 m.p.h. at sea-level, 165 m.p.h. 
at 5,000 ft., and 159 m.p.h. at 10,000 ft. At a cruising speed of 
150 m.p.h. the fuel consumption is 21 gallons an hour. The machine 
will maintain a height of 1,000 ft. at 5,200 Ib. loaded weight with 
one engine completely stopped. An important feature of the 
machine from the operating point of view is that it combines a 
high cruising speed with low fuel consumption. This has been 
achieved by clean design and the use of a retractable undercarriage. 

A special version of the “ Envoy,” known as the “ Viceroy,” 
was produced to compete in the air race from England to Australia. 
Although thus specially conceived the “ Viceroy ” retains all the 
features which will suit it to commercial work. In general design 
it very closely resembles the ‘‘ Envoy,” but is fitted with two 
815-h.p. Siddeley “‘ Cheetah” engines supercharged to give their 
maximum power at 7,000 ft. Carrying a crew of 2 and with 
sufficient fuel for a range of about 1,400 miles it has a maximum 
speed of 210 m.p.h. at 7,000 ft. For commercial purposes similar 
accommodation to that provided in the “ Envoy ” would be avail- 
able, and in that form the “ Viceroy ” would have a cruising speed 
of about 190 m.p.h. 


Avro Desians. 


A commercial aeroplane recently produced by Messrs. A. V. 
Roe & Co., Newton Heath, Manchester, is a high-wing canti- 
lever monoplane of quite considerable capacity and performance, 
capable of unusually economical operation. It can be fitted with 
either two 460-h.p. Siddeley “ Jaguar” or four 215-h.p. Siddeley 
“Lynx ” engines. Accommodation is provided for a crew of 2 
and a maximum of 16 passengers, but the number carried depends 
on the requirements of the operator and the engines used. 

With two “ Jaguar” engines and on a gross loaded weight of 
11,791 lb. the Avro 642, as it is named, carries a pay-load of 
2,960 lb. and has a maximum speed of 160 m.p.h. at sea-level, 
154 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft., and 149 m.p.h. at 10,000 ft. The cruising 
speed at 1,000 ft. is 185 m.p.h., and at this speed the tested fuel 
consumption is 48 gallons an hour, which gives a range of 300 miles 
in still air. With the standard fuel tanks filled to capacity the 
range can be extended to 600 miles, but the number of passengers 
would have to be reduced from 16 to 12. With four ‘‘ Lynx” 
engines the gross loaded weight is 11,800 lb. and the pay-load (14 
passengers and baggage) 2,580 Ib. The maximum speed is 150 m.p.h. 
and the cruising speed 127 m.p.h. The fuel consumption at cruising 
speed is 44 gallons an hour and the range 345 miles. 

The Avro 652 is a twin-engined 8-passenger cabin monoplane 
ordered by Imperial Airways. Unlike previous Avro productions, 
it is a low-wing cantilever monoplane with retractable under- 
carriage. With two 270-h.p. Siddeley ‘“ Cheetah’ engines its 
maximum speed is 175 m.p.h., its cruising speed 150 m.p.h., and 
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its range 475 miles. On a loaded weight of 6,600 Ib. the useful load 
(crew of one, eight passengers, and baggage) is 2,400 Ib. 


De Havittanp TypEs. 


The “ Dragon-Six ” was produced in 1934 as a special high- 
performance model of the well-known ‘‘ Dragon” light twin- 
engined commercial biplane which was brought out iby the De 
Havilland Aircraft Company in 1988. The “ Dragon” is remark- 
able for its high load-capacity in relation to horse-power and its 
low first, maintenance, and operating costs, and these features are 
retained in the ‘‘ Dragon-Six ” with the added advantage of incresaed 
performance. 

In general arrangement the two machines are similar, but the 
“ Dragon-Six” has tapered wings of high-aspect ratio, cleaner 
engine nacelles into which the two units of the divided under- 
carriage are faired, and two 200-h.p. De Havilland “ Gipsy-Six ” 
engines in place of the 180-h.p. ‘‘ Gipsy-Major’”’ engines of the 
“ Dragon.” The increase of horse-power and the improved aero- 
dynamic design result in the “ Dragon-Six”” having a maximum 
speed of 165 m.p.h. at 1,000 ft., and a cruising speed of 140 m.p.h., 
as compared with 184 m.p.h. maximum and 114 m.p.h. cruising of 
the “ Dragon.” On a maximum loaded weight of 5,000 Ib. it can 
carry @ useful load of 1,300 Ib. and its range is 590 miles in still air. 
The fuel consumption at cruising speed is 19 gallons an hour. 

The machine may be supplied with a variety of cabin furnish- 
ings for any number of passengers ranging from 4 to 10, or the 
space may be used for freight-carrying. The standard model, to 
which the above performance figures apply, has accommodation for 
pilot and 6 passengers, baggage, and enough petrol for 590 miles. 

A military version of the ‘‘ Dragon’ has been produced and 
supplied to the Iraq Air Force and the Danish Army Air Service. 
In this version it can be arranged to carry an armament of 8 
machine guns, bombs, camera, wireless, message picking-up 
apparatus, etc. Accommodation is also provided in the cabin for 
troop-carrying or for the carriage of 4 full-sized service stretchers. 

As a reconnaissance aircraft the ‘‘ Dragon” is arranged for a 
crew of 8 with sufficient petrol for a range of 730 miles. The 
armament consists of one fixed Lewis gun firing forward and 
operated by the pilot, and 2 Lewis guns firing aft through ports 
in the roof and floor of the cabin. Wireless, camera, message 
picking-up gear, emergency rations and drinking-water, etc., are 
also carried. As a bomber the machine carries the same equipment 
except for the camera. Petrol for a range of 600 miles is provided, 
and 16 20-lb. bombs are carried in racks beneath the fuselage. As 
a troop-carrier the machine is stripped of all armament, and folding 
seats are provided for 5 fully armed men. Wireless, message 
picking-up gear, and emergency drinking-water are carried. 

The military ‘‘ Dragon” is particularly suitable for small air 
forces which are chiefly intended for policing duties and are not 
likely to meet much opposition from the air. Its versatility, 
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coupled with its low first cost and economy of operation and main- 
tenance, makes it eminently suitable for such forces by enabling a 
number of essential military duties to be performed by one type of 
machine. 

A military version of the “ Dragon-Six” is to embody the 
armament and equipment as described for the ‘‘ Dragon,” but will 
have a greatly improved performance. Actually the performance 
of the military ‘“‘ Dragon ” and ‘“ Dragon-Six ” are similar to those 
of the civil versions previously mentioned. 

The De Havilland 86, or “ Express Air Liner,” was designed to 
a specification which complied to the conditions of the Australian 
Government for the extension of the Empire air route from Singapore 
to Brisbane. It is an enlarged version of the “ Dragon”’ with 4 
De Havilland “ Gipsy-Six ” engines, and a large cabin which can 
be furnished with a number of alternative arrangements giving 
seats for from 8 to 16 passengers. The standard version has 
eight seats, lavatory, and baggage compartment. With an empty 
weight of 5,687 lb. the disposable load is 4,368 lb. and the loaded 
weight 10,000 lb. Allowing for a crew of 2, petrol and oil for 
485 miles, wireless, etc., the pay-load is 2,667 Ib. At this loading 
the maximum speed is 170 m.p.h. at 1,000 ft. and the cruising 
speed 145 m.p.h. The machine will maintain height with full load 
with any two of its four engines out of action. 

Although built purely as a racing machine to compete in the 
air race from England to Australia, the De Havilland ‘“ Comet ” 
deserves mention because of the commercial significance of its 
remarkable accomplishment in flying from Mildenhall, Suffolk, to 
Melbourne, a distance of 11,300 miles, in less than three days. It 
is a low-wing cantilever monoplane with two special De Havilland 
“ Gipsy-Six ” engines, each developing 280 h.p., and a retractable 
undercarriage. Carrying a crew of 2 and 258 gallons of petrol 
it has a maximum speed of 285 m.p.h. and a range of 2,900 miles. 
In its racing form no provision is made for carrying any useful load, 
but the design could be suitably modified to produce a high- 
performance mail-carrying aeroplane of a type which has been 
sadly neglected | in British commercial aviation. The achievement 
of the “ Comet ’’ has undoubtedly had a far-reaching effect in drawing 
attention to the need of an accelerated Empire air-mail service, 
and in this respect the enterprise of the De Havilland Aircraft 
Company in designing and building three machines of this type in 
the short period of eight months, with a guarantee that if the 
designed performance was not attained the purchase prices would 
be returned, is deserving of the highest praise. 


Ssort “ Scton.” 


The Short ‘Scion ” is a low-powered, light transport monoplane 
intended primarily for small aircraft operators, for special charter 
work, or for use on feeder lines to the main air routes. With two 
90-h.p. Pobjoy “‘ Niagara” engines it has a maximum weight of 
8,000 Ib. which, with full tanks, gives a pay-load (pilot and 5 


(Flight Photograph.) 
THE AIRSPEED ENVOY MONOPLANE. 
(Builders, Airspeed (1984), Ltd,, Portsmouth.) 


THE VICKERS VELLOX BIPLANE. 
(Builders, Vickers (Aviation), Ltd., Weybridge.) 
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passengers) of 1,040 lb. With this loading the machine has a 
maximum speed at ground-level of 121 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 
98 m.p.h., and a range at cruising speed of 370 miles. 


Monospar ST 10 anp 11. 


The Monospar ST 10 and 11, which are identical except that 
the former has a fixed undercarriage and the latter a retractable 
type, are to be placed in a similar category to that of the Short 
“Scion.” The Monospar is a low-wing cantilever monoplane with 
accommodation for pilot and 8 passengers. Its most interesting 
feature is that it incorporates the patented “ Monospar ” system of 
construction, the application of which enables the structure weight 
to be very considerably reduced. For commercial aircraft an 
increase in pay-load of approximately 30 per cent. is made possible 
by the use of the patented “ Monospar ” wing construction. 

The ST 10, the first example of which won the 1934 King’s Cup 
Race at an average speed of approximately 186 m.p.h., has two 
90-h.p. Pobjoy “ Niagara’ engines, and carrying a pilot and 3 
passengers, fuel and oil for a range of 585 miles, baggage, etc., has 
a maximum speed of 142 m.p.h., and a cruising speed of 180 m.p.h. 
The tare weight is 1,470 lb., and the loaded weight 2,550 lb. The 
ST 11 has the same accommodation, but several slight changes in 
weight and performance follow the use of a retractable under- 
carriage. This fitting increases the tare weight to 1,524 Ib., but the 
loaded weight remains the same as for the ST 10. The retractable 
undercarriage results in the maximum speed being increased to 
155 m.p.h., and the cruising speed to 142 m.p.h. 


. 


Vickers ‘“ VELLOX.” 


The Vickers ‘‘ Vellox ” provides the one and only example of a 
British aeroplane designed to be used for either military or civil 
purposes. It is a twin-engined cabin biplane following very closely 
the line of development in weight-carrying aeroplanes pursued by 
Vickers (Aviation), Limited, over a period of years. The cabin has 
a total capacity of 485 cu. ft. and provides ample room for seating 
12 passengers when equipped as a commercial machine, or 18 fully 
armed troops when used as a troop-carrier. All the furnishings of 
the cabin are quickly removable, so that the machine may be used 
as a freight-carrier. Immediately below the pilot’s seat there is a 
prone bombing position, and bomb-rack attachment points are 
located on the underside of the fuselage. Extra large doors are 
provided to the cabin so that bulky freight may be easily loaded. 
The tare weight of the machine is 8,150 lb. and the loaded weight 
18,500 Ib., of which 8,068 Ib. is available for crew and pay-load and 
2,287 Ib. for petrol and oil. 

Leonarp Bripeman. 
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STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY NAVY ESTIMATES, 1984. 


Tue net total of the Navy Estimates for 1984 is £56,550,000, and 
exceeds the net total for 1988 by £2,980,000. 

Of this increase, £1,426,860 is required under Votes 8 and 9 in 
order to make normal progress with New Construction ; there is a 
rise of £201,800 in the Non-Effective Votes, which is almost wholly 
automatic ; an increase of £249,000 in the expenditure on the Fleet 
Air Arm, for which it is proposed to provide two new Flights of 
Aircraft ; and a rise of £1,102,840 in the provision for the main- 
tenance of the Fleet, which is due chiefly to provision for large 
repairs and modernisation of certain Capital Ships in view of ‘the 
prolongation of their lives by the London Naval Treaty, and also to 
replenishment of depleted stocks of stores, etc. It should be added 
that of the increased requirement for New Construction (£1,426,860), 
rather more than £1,000,000 results from the retardation of the 1931 
Programme, to which I referred in my Statement accompanying the 
Navy Estimates of 19338. 

An increase of slightly more than 2,000 in the personnel of the 
Fleet is provided for.in Vote A. This will afford some relief to the 
drafting situation and enable better provision to be made for certain 
essential services. 

The New Construction Programme for 19384 is as follows :— 


Four Cruisers (three of new “ Minotaur” type and one of 
“* Arethusa ”’ type). 

One Leader and eight Destroyers. 

One Aircraft Carrier. 

Three Submarines (one Minelayer Submarine and two “8” 
or Patrol type). 

Two General Service Sloops. 

Two Sloop Minesweepers. 

One Netlayer. 

Two Coastal Sloops. 

One Surveying Ship. 

Small Craft. 


Although the Programme for 1938 was the last one due for 
completion by the 31st December, 1936, under the London Naval 
Treaty, the building of new Cruisers, Destroyers and Submarines 
continues so be governed by the Treaty up to the 31st December, 
1936. Until that date the British Commonwealth of Nations may 
only lay down, under the Treaty, replacement tonnage for Cruisers 
and Submarines becoming over-age before the end of 1939 and for 
Destroyers becoming over-age before the end of 1938, and these 
limitations have, of course, been kept in mind in fixing the new 
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It will be recalled that the 1988 Programme originally included 
four Cruisers, but that when in the course of the year it became 
necessary to modify that Programme, so as to provide for the 
construction of two Cruisers of a new and larger type, the Treaty 
limitation of replacement tonnage to be completed by the 81st 
December, 1986, made it necessary to omit the fourth Cruiser. 
The original position is now being restored by the addition of the 
fourth Cruiser to the Programme for 1934. 

The numbers of Destroyers and Submarines are the same as in 
previous Building Programmes since the Treaty. 

As in previous years, suitable allowance has been made for 
anticipated under-spending in contract work, etc. 

B. EYRES MONSELL. 
ADMIRALTY, 
March 1, 1934. 


NOTES ON MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


VISIT OF H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE TO AUSTRALIA. 


In connection with the centenary celebration of the State of Victoria, H.R,H. 
Prince George will visit Australia in H.M.S. Sussex, returning after the celebration in 
an Australian cruiser. His Royal Highness will also pay a visit to New Zealand. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FLEET. 
BatrLesuirs AND BatrLe CrvisErs. 


The Barham, having completed modernisation and large repairs, has now joined 
the Home Fleet to take the place of the Warspite, which has been placed in Reserve 
and will be taken in hand for large repairs on April 1. 

The Ramillies is still undergoing large repairs, and is expected to complete next 
August, when she will take the place of the Royal Oak in the Mediterranean Fleet. 
The latter vessel will be taken in hand for large repairs next July. The Malaya will 
also be taken in hand for modernisation and large repairs in the course of 1934: the 
work will occupy about two years for each ship. 

Modernisation is limited to what is permitted by the Treaty of Washington. 

The Repulse is in hand for large repairs at Portsmouth, and is expected to complete 
by April 1, 1936. 

ArmcrarT CaRRIERS, 


The Courageous remains with the Home Fleet. The Furious will be transferred 
from the Home to the Mediterranean Fleet during May, when the Glorious returns 
home for an extensive refit which will be completed in 1935. The Hermes, which is 
undergoing large repairs, will relieve the Eagle on the China Station before the end 
of the present year. The latter ship will then return to the Mediterranean, and the 
Furious will rejoin the Home Fleet. 

The Argus remains in Reserve. 

CRUISERS, 


The Achilles, Orion, and Neptune have commissioned for service in the 2nd Cruiser 
Squadron, Home Fleet. This squadron now consists of four cruisers of the 1929 and 
1930 Programmes, with the Leander as Flagship. 

During the past year the Dorsetshire has replaced the Cardiff as Flagship on the 
Africa Station, and the Exeter and York have replaced the Durban and Dauntless 
in the South American Division of the America and West Indies Squadron. 

The Hawkins, Flagship on the East Indies Station, which is due to be scrapped 
in 1935 or 1936, will be relieved by the Norfolk, at present Flagship on the America 
and West Indies Station, about March, 1935. The Norfolk will be relieved by the 
York, which in turn will be relieved by the Ajax, one of the Cruisers of the 1931 
Programme. On return to Home Waters, the Hawkins will probably join the Reserve. 

The Emerald will complete large repairs in July, and will then return to the East 
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Indies Station. The Enterprise will then return home to be taken in hand for large 


The Caradoc will be relieved in China in the summer by the Capetown, which has 
lately completed large repairs; on return to Home Waters, the Caradoc will reduce 
to Reserve. The Cumberland will be taken in hand for large repairs on returning 
from the China Station early in 1935. 


Leavers AND DESTROYERS. 


The vessels of the 1930 Programme, viz., the Leader Duncan and eight destroyers 
of the “‘ Defender ” Class, have been completed, and have joined the Mediterranean 
Fleet. 

The vessels of the 1931 Programme, viz., the Leader Exmouth and eight destroyers 
of the “‘ Eclipse ’’ Class, will replace older vessels in the Home Fleet in the autumn of 
1934. 

The vessels of the 1932 Programme, viz., the Leader Faulknor and eight destroyers 
of the ‘‘ Fearless” Class, have been laid down, and will replace older vessels in the 
Home Fleet early in 1935. 

SvupMaRINES. 


The Second Submarine Flotilla, Home Fleet, and the Fourth Submarine Flotilla, 
China Station, have been maintained at the same strength as in 1932. The First 
Submarine Flotilla, Mediterranean Fleet, has been increased, by the addition of the 
Thames, to seven submarines. 

Stoops, 


The new sloops Grimsby, Leith, Lowestoft, and Wellington will shortly replace 
older sloops abroad. 

The Lupin, which has been reconditioned, has joined the East Indies Squadron 
in place of the old special service vessel Triad, which has been sold. 

The Bridgewater will be transferred from the China Station to the Africa Station 
during the latter part of 1934. 

The netlayer Guardian, which is fitted also for duty in the Fleet Target Service, 
has completed special trials, and joined the Home Fleet. 

The four Sloop Minesweepers of the 1931 and 1932 Programmes, completing in 
1934, will be allocated to Home waters in lieu of vessels to be scrapped or placed in 
Reserve. 

The Cornflower, which is shortly to be removed from the active list, is being lent 
to the Government of Hong Kong for service as Drill Ship of the local R.N. Volunteer 
Defence Force. 

Guwsoats. 


The Sandpiper has joined the Yangtse Flotilla on the China Station. The Robin 
will shortly join the West River Flotilla. Work is being done on the gunboats of the 
“* Insect” Class, in China, to extend their lives for a further eight to ten years. 


MINELAYER. 
The Adventure has been transferred from Home waters to the China Station. 


TarceT Sup. 


The target ship Centurion has been employed both at home and in the Mediterra- 
nean and has been of great value for the gunnery training in both Fleets. In Septem- 
ber last, she was lent to the Royal Air Force for training purposes: it is proposed to 
make similar arrangements during the present year, and also to place the vessel at 
the disposal of the military authorities at some convenient period for Coast Defence 
training. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE DOMINIONS, ETC. 


Tue COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


A Leader and four Destroyers of the ‘‘W” Class have been lent to the Australian 
Government to replace the Leader Anzac and five older Destroyers, which will in due 
course be scrapped. 

The visit of the cruiser Sussex to Melbourne in connection with the Victoria 
Centenary in 1934 is being made the occasion of a resumption of the practice of 
exchanging cruisers between the Royal Navy and the Royal Australian Navy, the 
Sussex remaining about a year in Australian waters, and being replaced during that 
period by an Australian cruiser. 
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Tue Domtnton oF New ZEALAND. 


The two sloops Veronica and Laburnum, employed on the New Zealand Station, 
will be relieved by the new sloops Leith and Wellington before the end of the forth- 
coming financial year. 

THE Union or Sout Arrica. 


The reorganisation of the South African Naval Service was the subject of dis- 
cussion with the Government of the Union in the summer of 1933. 

A scheme of training is now under consideration which will maintain the efficiency 
of the South African Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and afford increased oppor- 
tunities for co-operation with H.M. ships on the Africa Station. 


Tue Empme or Inpra. 
A new sloop Indus is under construction for the Royal Indian Marine. 


Cotonta, Royan Navat VoLunTeER RESERVES. 


Active steps are being taken to promote the formation and training of local Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve divisions in the several Colonies. Satisfactory progress has 
peen made in the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Kenya, and the West African 

lonies. 


FLEET ACTIVITIES ABROAD. 
Home FLeer. 


The York visited Helsinki from September 3 to 10, 1933, during the “ British 
Week ” in Finland. Her visit was much appreciated, and contributed greatly to the 
success of the week. + 

During February, 1934, a part of the Home Fleet under the Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Sir William Boyle, K.C.B., visited the British West Indies. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


In September, 1933, the Ceres attended the Spetsai centenary celebrations of the 
Greek Union. 

On October 21, the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet personally 
presented memorials of the Order of St. Michael and St. George for preservation in the 
throne room of the Palace of Corfu. 

The Hastings attended the opening of the harbour of Haifa on October 31. 


Rep Sea anp Perstan Guur. 


The usual anti-slavery patrols by two sloops have been carried out without 
incident in the Red Sea. 

During the winter months, the Resident at Aden and the mission to the Imam of the 
Yemen were conveyed to Hodeida by H.M. ships. 

In September, 1933, the First Destroyer Flotilla was detached from the Mediterra- 
nean Fleet for cruise in the Persian Gulf. The object of the cruise was to show the 
flag. and to further our friendly relations, particularly with the Sheikhs on the Arab 
coasts, who are in special Treaty relationships with His Majesty's Government. 


America anD West Inp1eEs. 


A cruiser was held in readiness at Kingston, Jamaica, from September to November, 
1933. in case assistance should be required to protect British lives and property during 
the revolution in Cuba. 

CHINA. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the China Station, and a number of H.M. ships, 
visited Japan during the autumn, and were cordially received. 

During the year, China has continued to experience civil disturbances, incidents 
of banditry and piracy, and communistic risings. 

H.M. ships have been stationed throughout the year at coast and river ports to 
safeguard British interests, and vessels have been despatched to various localities 
where outbreaks have occurred, notably to Foochow in August and November, and also 
to Wanhsien, Amoy, Chinwangtao, and Newchwang: the visit to the last-named 
place was in connection with the abduction of the ofticers of the ss. Nanchang. 

H.M. ships have also given assistance on the occasions of the wreck of the Nor- 
wegian vessel ss. Suzanne, the piracy of the ss. Prominent and San Hsing, and the 
groundings of the ss. Hsin Chang Wo and Antung. 
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When the disturbance at Foochow, caused by the revolt of the troops in the 
Fukien province, threatened to develop, the Verity, Whitehall, and Wild Swan were 
despatched to protect shipping, and the Berwick was sent to the entrance of the Min 
River, in case it became necessary to evacuate British subjects. The Cornflower 
was also sent to Amoy in the Fukien province, and other vessels were held in readiness 
at Hong Kong. 

The anti-piracy patrol off the Bias Bay coast has been maintained, and acts as a 
deterrent to piracy in this notorious area. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 


During 1933, H.M. Surveying Ships have been fully employed in making new 
surveys or re-surveys as necessary : four ships have been employed at home and four 
abroad. Of the latter, one has been employed in the Far East, one in Palestine and the 
Indian Ocean, one in the Persian Gulf and Cyprus, and one (the Challenger) in the West 
Indies and on the coast of Labrador. The open season in Labrador is short, and in 
order to make as rapid progress as possible a small party of officers and ratings from 
the Challenger has been left at Nain to continue surveying during the winter months. 

A Tidal Stream survey of the British Isles has been commenced, and the collabora- 
tion of the French Government has been obtained for observations near the French 
coast ; the survey will take about four years to complete. 

Echo sounding continues to be developed with very promising results, and several 
improvements have been effected. Further developments in the shallow water 
echo apparatus are nearing  Rerfeotion, The introduction of a recorder is a considerable 
advance on the aural method, especially for surveying, and depths from 4 feet to 
4,000 fathoms have been recorded. During the past year, eight ships have been fitted 
with the navigational set. One surveying ship and a cruiser have been fitted with 
special deep-water sets. 

On January 1, 1934, the Admiralty assumed sole responsibility for the publication 
of Notices to Mariners both for the Fleet and also for the Mercantile Marine: the 
Board of Trade have thus been relieved of the necessity of providing information for 
the use of the Mercantile Marine, and a considerable economy has been effected. 


METEOROLOGY. 


In collaboration with the Air Ministry, progress continued to be made during 1933 
in the development of Fleet Meteorology, the improvement of meteorological instru- 
ments for the use of the Fleet Air Arm and H.M. ships generally, and the collection of 
meteorological data. 


NAVIGATION. 


H.M. ships continue to co-operate in the improvement of navigational aids and 
equipment. 

Investigations are being carried out into methods of determining more accurately 
than hitherto the speed of a ship through the water. 

The International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, prescribed 
New Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea. These have not yet been ratified 
by all the Powers signatory to the Convention, but in anticipation of the operation of 
the Regulations in the near future, some of the smaller and auxiliary vessels of the 
Fleet have been fitted with a second navigational steaming light : this has necessitated, 
in some ships, the fitting of a second mast. 

A year’s experience has been gained with the new Steering Orders, which may now 
be considered as satisfactorily established. 


FISHERY PROTECTION, 


The work of the Fishery Protection and Minesweeping Flotilla in protecting and 
assisting the fishing fleets and in training Reserve Officers and men in minesweeping, 
has continued. 

During the past year the Captain commanding the Fishery Protection and Mine- 
sweeping Flotilla visited Iceland and the Faroe Islands in the Harcbell. Visits to 
these islands were also paid by the Godetia, Cherwell, and Boyne. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE SERVICES. 
Combined operations with the Military and Air Forces have been held both at 
home and abroad, and the usual exercises between the Staff Colleges of the three 
Services have also taken place. 
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A combined exercise, in which some important units of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Air Force took part, was carried out in September, 1933. The operations did not aim 
at simulating war conditions, but at familiarising Royal Air Force personnel with the 
general conditions of naval attack. 

It is proposed in September, 1934, to carry out on the east coast of England a 
combined. landing exercise, in which the Home Fleet will take part with Army and 
R.A.F. units. 


NAVAL AIR WORK. 


The development and fitting of catapults for launching aircraft is proceeding 
steadily, and new ships are being fitted as they commission for service. A satisfac- 
tory design for fitting on the turrets of capital ships has now been developed and 
tested, and the type is being fitted as opportunity arises. Twenty-one capital 
ships and cruisers are now fitted. The experimental work in the Ark Royal has been 
continued with valuable results. 

The replacement of obsolete single-seater Fighter and three-seater Spotter Recon- 
naissance types is being continued. The re-engining of the more recently introduced 
Torpedo Bombers is being continued, and the replacement of the older type is almost 
complete. 

The equipment of capital ships and cruisers with aircraft, and the completion of 
the existing Carriers (except those in Reserve) to their normal number of aircraft, 
are being proceeded with. 

In future, the provision of new aircraft required for new cruisers will be brought 
into direct relation with the cost of the ships for which they are intended, by including 
their cost in the cost of new construction in the same way as the cost of guns, torpedoes 
and the first equipment of ammunition is already included. 

The total number of Pilots trained is now one hundred and thirty-seven, and the 
number under training is sixteen. The number of trained Observers is eighty-six, 
and nine Officers are under training as such. 


PERSONNEL. 


Progress in the tactical training of the Fleet has been satisfactory. 

On the conclusion of the cruise of part of the Home Fleet to the West Indies, the 
Home and Mediterranean Fleets are taking part in combined exercises, which are 
being resumed on their full scale after an interval of two years. 

‘he instructions issued to the Fleet to ensure that sufficient attention is given to 
the individual training of the personnel and the development of initiative and power 
of command have had very satisfactory results. 

With the object of giving more opportunity for the proper development of 
powers of leadership and the assumption of responsibility by Officers and Petty 
Officers, the peace complements of certain large ships have been reduced, and trials 
are now being carried out ina battleship to ascertain the minimum number of Lieuten- 
ant-Commanders and Lieutenants adequate to man the ship under peace conditions. 

The Frobisher has continued service as a sea-going training ship for Naval Cadets, 
those from Dartmouth and those of the Accountant Branch being appointed for 
two cruises and those from the Special Entry for three. This system of training is 
proving very satisfactory. 

New Regulations have been approved for the Physical and Recreational Training 
Branch, with the object of giving a larger number of general service officers a knowledge 
of recreational training, and of so reducing the number of ofticers employed exclusively 
in this special work. 

The introduction of Squadron Boards to replace (as explained in the notes accom- 
panving the 1933 Estimates) the Ship Boards which previously examined Leading 
Seamen for promotion to the rating of Petty Officer, has added prestige to this rating, 
and is resulting in a higher standard. 

Recruiting continues to be satisfactory. 

A larger proportion of Short Service Seamen is being entered than hitherto. This 
has the advantages of enabling the necessary increase in Seamen to be achieved 
without undue strain upon the existing Training Establishments, and of improving 
the proportion of Long-Service Able Seamen who can become Leading Seamen or 
Petty Officers. It has the further advantage of increasing our trained Reserves. 

After review by an Admiralty Committee, the conditions of service and remunera- 
tion of the Signal and Telegraphist Branches have been placed on a basis which 
recognises the increased inportance of their work. The institution of a system of 
non-substantive pay has placed them, as regards prospects, on a level with men of the 
Seamen Branch who specialise (for example) in Gunnery or Torpedo. 
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The entry of a proportion of Short-Service Telegraphists, which was instituted 
in 1932 and proved satisfactory, is being continued. A similar system for Signal 
Ratings was instituted in 1933. 


MATERIAL. NEW CONSTRUCTION, 


CaulsERs. 
1929 Programme. 


The Leander, the first of a new class of 6-inch gun cruisers, completed trials and 
was commissioned at Devenport on March 23, 1933. 


1930 Programme. 


The Achilles was completed by Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, Birken- 
head, and commissioned at Chatham on October 10, 1933. The Orion, built at 
Devonport, and the Neptune, built at Portsmouth, successfully completed trials and 
were commissioned on January 16 and February 22, 1934, respectively. 


1931 Programme. 

The Ajax, of the ‘‘ Leander ” Class, which is being built by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Limited, Barrow-in-Furness, is to be launched to-day, and is due to complete in 

pril, 1935. 

The Amphion, the first of the ‘“‘ modified Leander” Class, was laid down at 
Portsmouth Dockyard on June 26, 1933, and is expected to be launched in July, 1934. 

‘Lhe Arethusa, the first of a class of smaller 6-inch gun cruisers of about 5,200 
tons, is under construction at Chatham Dockyard, and will be launched on March 6, 
1934. 


1932 Programme. 


The Phaeton was laid down at Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson’s works, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, on July 8, and the Apollo at Devonport Dockyard on August 15, 
1933. Both these vessels are of the “ modified Leander” type. The Galatea, the 
second of the ‘“‘ Arethusa” type, is under construction at Scott’s Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, Limited, Greenock. The construction of all three vessels is 
proceeding normally, and they will be launched during the summer of 1934, with a 
view to completion in 1935. 


1933 Programme. 


Orders for the two new-type cruisers of about 9,000 tons, the Minotaur and 
Polyphemus, which are to be built by contract, will be placed about June, 1934. 

The order for the construction of the Penelope, a third cruiser of the ‘‘ Arethusa ” 
Class, is being placed with Harland and Wolff, Limited, Belfast. 


Frormta LEapERs aND DESTROYERS. 
1930 Programme. 


The Flotilla Leader Duncan was completed at Portsmouth Dockyard on March 31, 
1933. 


1931 Programme. 


The Flotilla Leader Exmouth was laid down at Portsmouth Dockyard on May 15, 
1933, and is due to complete about the end of October, 1934. The eight destroyers 
of the “ Eclipse’ Class, which are being built by contract, viz. the Eclipse, Echo, 
Electra, Encounter, Escapade, Escort, Esk and Express, are well advanced, and 
should complete and pass into service in the autumn of 1934. 


1932 Programme. 

The Flotilla Leader Faulknor, and eight destroyers of the ‘“ Fearless’ Class, viz. 
the Fearless, Foresight, Foxhound, Fortune, Forester, Fury, Fame, and Firedrake, 
which are being built by contract, are making satisfactory progress. These vessels 
are due to complete towards the end of the financial year 1934. 


1933 Programme. 


An order for the construction of the Flotilla Leader Grenville will shortly be placed 
with Yarrow and Company, Limited, Scotstoun. Orders for the eight destroyers 
will shortly be placed as follows :— 
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Greyhound and Griffin. .. Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness. 

Garland and Gipsy .. Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Govan. 

Gallant and Grenade .. A. Stephens and Sons, Limited, Linthouse, 
Govan. 

Grafton and Glowworm .. J. I. Thornycroft and Company, Limited, 
Southampton, 

Supmanres, 


1930 Programme. 

The Porpoise, a minelaying submarine, built by Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, 
Barrow-in-Furness, passed into service in March, 1933. The Seahorse and the 
Starfish, of the ‘‘ Swordfish” Class, passed into service after successful trials in 
October, 1933. 


1931 Programme. 

The Severn, a sister vessel of the Thames, was launched at the works of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Limited, Barrow-in-Furness, on January 16, 1934, and is expected to 
complete in September, 1934. The Shark, a vessel of an improved “ Swordfish ” 
Class, under construction at Chatham Dockyard, was laid down on June 12, 1933, 
and is expected to complete about December, 1934. The Sealion, a sister vessel of 
the Shark, was laid down on May 16, 1933, at the works of Cammell Laird and Com- 
pany, Limited, Birkenhead, and is expected to complete about the end of October, 
1934, 


1932 Programme. 

The Clyde (a sister vessel of the Thames and Severn), which is being built at 
Barrow-in-Furness by Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, will be launched on March 15, 
1934, and is expected to complete about December, 1934. Owing to certain changes 
in design, the construction of the Grampus, a minelaying submarine, at Chatham 
Dockyard, was deferred, and the Snapper, a submarine of the improved “ Swordfish ” 
Class, was substituted for her. The Snapper was laid down on September 18, 1933, 
and is due to complete in the summer of 1935. The Salmon, also of the improved 
“ Swordfish ” Class, was laid down on June 15, 1933, at the works of Cammell Laird 
and Company, Limited, Birkenhead, and is expected to complete about December, 
1934, 


1933 Programme. 


The minelaying submarine Grampus, deferred from the 1932 Programme, will be 
built at Chatham Dockyard, and orders have been issued for her construction to 
commence to-day. The order for a further vessel of this class, the Narwhal, is being 
placed with Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, Barrow-in-Furness, and the order for a 
vessel of the improved ‘‘ Swordfish ” Class, the Seawolf, with Scott's Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, Limited, Greenock. . 


Soors. 


Two sloops of the 1931 Programme, the Grimsby and Leith, were launched at 
Devonport on July 19 and September 9, 1933, respectively. The construction of these 
vessels is progressing satisfactorily : the former is due to complete in May, 1934, and 
the latter in July, 1934. 

The two sloops of the 1932 Programme, the Lowestoft and Wellington, were laid 
down at Devonport on August 21, 1933, and September 25, 1933, respectively : the 
Lowestoft is due to complete in November, 1934, and the Wellington in January, 
1935. 

The order for the building of the Deptford, a sloop of the 1933 Programme, at 
Chatham Dockyard, was placed on January 8, 1934, and the construction of the second 
eee of that programme, the Londonderry, will commence at Devonport Dockyard 
to-day. 

The two sloop minesweepers of the 1931 Programme, the Halcyon and the Skip- 
jack, were launched on December 20, 1933, and January 18, 1934, respectively. They 
are due to complete in May, 1934. 

The two sloop minesweepers of the 1932 Programme, the Harrier and Hussar, 
were laid down on July 11, 1933, and August 10, 1933, and are expected to complete 
in September, 1934, and October, 1934, respectively. 
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The order for the Speedwell, a sloop minesweeper of the 1933 Programme, is being 
placed with William Hamilton and Company, Limited, Port Glasgow. 

The order for the convoy sloop of the 1933 Programme, the Bittern, was placed 
with John Brown and Company, Limited, Clydebank, on October 5, 1933, and the 
vessel will be laid down shortly. The order for the coastal sloop of the 1933 Pro- 
gramme, the Kingfisher, was placed with the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company, Limited, Govan, on December 15, 1933. 

\ 
Derror Sup ror Destroyer FLorinia. 


The Woolwich (1932 Programme) was laid down at the works of the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding andl Engineering, Company, Limited, on May 29, 1933, and construction 
is proceeding noi ly. The vessel is due to complete in October, 1935. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Aldgate (1932 Programme) and the Watergate (1933 Programme), Boom Gate 
Vessels, are expected to complete towards the end of March, 1934. The Elfin, Tender 
for the Submarine Depot, Portland, and the Redwing, Tender for the Torpedo School, 
Devonport (1932 Programme), built by J. S. White and Company, Limited, were 
delivered on January 12 and 20, 1934, respectively. 

A trawler has been purchased, and converted into a Boom Working Vessel, with 
the name of Fastnet. 

The tug Imara has been purchased from the Government of Tanganyika, refitted, 
renamed: Perseverance, and brought into service at Chatham to replace the tug 

vice, 


NAVAL WORKS. 


The principal new works for which provision is made comprise certain storage 
accommodation for oil fuel, and improved storage, required for reasons of safety, at 
one of the Naval Armament Depots. Provision is made also for a Boom Defence 
Depot at Trincomali, a new Shipfitting Shop at Malta, and a new swimming bath for 
the Training Establishment at Shotley. 

Work upon the Naval Base at Singapore is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The work covered by the Jackson contract having reached a stage necessitatin; 
a further decision as to Tature progress upon the Base, the position has been review 
somewhat in advance of the date mentioned in the announcement made by the then 
Government in 1930 (see the Statement Explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 1931, 
page 7). 

It has been decided that, in order to secure the most economical results, it is 
important that there should not be any break in the continuity of the work necessary 
to enable the Base to function, and that provision should be made accordingly in these 
and subsequent Estimates. 

In consequence of this decision, the details of the “‘ Truncated Scheme” (by 
which the more essential portions of the full scheme were detached and made the 
subject of a revised estimate in 1926), have been reviewed and in some respects 
revised, The total estimate for the Naval Base Item as now revised is £8,693,000, as 
compared with the previous estimate of £7,750,000 for the “‘ Truncated Scheme.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The administrative reorganisation effected in 1932, when the Department of the 
Accountant-General of the Navy was merged with that of the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
is working smoothly, and has resulted both in increased efficiency and in economy. 

The new Royal Hospital School at Holbrook, Suffolk, which has replaced the Royal 
Hospital School at Greenwich, was occupied on April 27, 1933. The School received 
the honour of a visit by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on July 26. 

The process of substituting Royal Marine Police for Metropolitan Police in the 
Dockyards and other Establishments reached a farther stage in August, 1933, when 
the duty of policing Porstmouth Dockyard was taken over. It will be completed 
during 1934 by the transfer of the Police duties at Devonport Dockyard. 

The reorganisation of the financial system of the Dockyards on the lines recom- 
mended by Mr. R. 8. Hilton’s Committee has now been carried out at all the Home 
Dockyards, and at Malta and Gibraltar. Preliminary steps are being taken to effect 
similar changes at Hong Kong, Bermuda, and Simonstown. 

Developments in steam generating plants have been kept under observation, 
trials of certain new types have been furthered, and experimental work on the standard 
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type of boiler and equipment has been continued at the Admiralty Experimental 
Station with the object of reducing weight and space requirements to meet the needs 
of contemporary designs. 

Trials of various fuels and oil burning apparatus also continue at the Admiralty. 
Experimental Station, including burning tests of fuel oil produced from coal; a 
certain quantity of this fuel has been used satisfactorily on service afloat. 

Steady progress has been made at the Admiralty Engineering Laboratory in the 
development of high speed compression ignition engines for use in the Naval Service. 
In addition, close touch is being maintained with commercial progress in this direction, 
and a number of small ships, such as sloops, are now fitted with oil-driven electric 
generating sets of various makes. Experience with these has so far been satisfactory ; 
they make it unnecessary to use steam when in harbour, and thus improve habit- 
ability in hot climates and at the same time result in fuel economy. The use of such 
engines is being extended to propelling units in the power-driven boats of H.M. ships, 
and all such boats of new ships will be so fitted, the use of petrol and paraffin, with the 
attendant risk of fire, being thus avoided. 


THE 1984 NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME. 


Names or THE New Warsuips. 


On November 80, 1934, an Admiralty communique stated that 
it had been decided that cruisers of the latest type (9,000 tons) 
shall be named after important cities, and accordingly the two 
vessels of that type included in the 1933 new construction pro- 
gramme have been renamed as follows: Minotaur, building at 
Messers. Vickers-Armstrongs’ on the Tyne, to be renamed New- 
castle; Polyphemus, building at Messrs. John Brown’s on the 
Clyde, to be renamed Southampton. The name “Southampton” 
has been substituted for “Minotaur” as the “class ’’ name for 
vessels of this type. 

The following names have been assigned to ships of the 1934 
new construction programme :— 


Name. Builders, 


Cruisers (‘‘ Southampton ” Class). 
Glasgow. ei 3 Scott’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited. Greenock. 
Sheffield . e a Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, Walker-on- 
Tyne, machinery at Barrow. 


Birmingham : : Devonport Dockyard. 
Cruiser (‘* Arethusa ”’ Class). 
Aurora . 2 a e Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Aircraft Carrier. 
Ark Royal 5 A e By contract. 
Flotilla Leader. : 
Hardy ‘ m yy ry Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, 


Birkenhead. 
Destroyers (‘‘ Hero’ Class). 


He Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company, 
Here eg Limited, Wallsend-on-Tyne; hulls by 
em Vickers-Armstrongs, Walker-on-Tyne. 
pews 7 7 : William Denny and Brothers, Dumbarton. 
Hostile : 7 : 7 \ Scott's ShipbuildIng and Engineering Com- 
Hotspur G pany, Limited, Greenock. 
Hunter ; . ' : Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, 
Hyperion 5 ‘ } Limited, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


1934 NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME. 


Name. , Builders. 

Minelayer Submarine (2 Bospolee' ” Class). 

Rorqual 3 By contract. 
Submarines (‘ Swordfish a, Claas. 

Spearfish . By contract. 

Sunfish fi . Chatham Dockyard. 
Sloops (“‘ Grimsby ” Class). 

epetieen | : : 5 J } Devonport Dockyard. 
Sloop Minesweepers (‘‘ Halcyon ” Class). 

iger . 

Salamander . By contrast: 
Coastal Sloops (‘ Kingfisher ” Class). 

Mallard é : By contract. 

Puffin . 5 , 
Netlayer. 

Protector . a , By contract. 
Surveying Ship. 

Stork . . . : : By contract. 
Boom Gate Vessels. 

poe a é i \ By contract. 
Boom Working Vessel. 

Dunnet : 5 . . By contract. 


Submarine School Tender. 
Dwarf . z * By contract. 
Trawler. 
Basset. . . E; 7 By contract. 
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ABSTRACT OF NAVY ESTIMATES FOR 1934. 


Estimates 1934. 
Nome: Gross) Net Ne 
Estimate. Estimate. Estimate. 
L—Nemprns. Nanton ||. bexuoom 
Number of Officers, Beaman Boys, acy 92,338 92,338 90,300 
A Royal Marines 5 , 
Number of Royal Marine Police * 2 884 884 865 
Il.—Errective SERVICES. £ £ | £ 
1 Wages, etc., of Officers and Men of the \ 
Royal Navy, and Royal Marines, a - 12,684,150 | 12,633,000 | 12,593,000 
Civilians employed on Fleet Services 
2 Viotualling and Clothing for the Navy . 3,782,522 3,165,700 3,099,800 
3 Medical Establishments and Services 436,455 366,200 369,800 
4 Fleet Air Arm 1,338,000 1,338,000 | 1,089,000 
5 Educational Services . a E 256,920 195,800 198,500 
6 Scientific Services. : : . 524,460 461,500 | 474,500 
7 Royal Naval Reserves 348,190 348,000 | 355,000 
8 Shipbuilding, Repairs, Mauistonnes, eto.: 
Section I.—Personnel 6,471,258 6,426,000 6,176,400 
Section I1.—Materiel 5,377,140 | 4,844,000 | 4,579,200 
Section III.—Contract Work 9,442,000 9,407,600 7,635,700 
9 Naval Armaments : 4,333,885 ' 4,053,200 4,024,100 
10 Works, Buildings, and Repairs at Home 
and Abroad. 2,489,800 2,277,000 2,184,300 
ll Miscellaneous Effective Seige. 3 663,200 { 603,300 560,000 
5 | » , 
12 | Admiralty Office * + + +] 1,100,965 | 1,089,000 ° 1,090,200 
Total Effective Services & 49,248,945 47,208,200 | 44,429,500 
—— t 
IIL.—Non-Errective Srrvices. y 
13. | Naval and Marine, Officers . : 3,206,058 3,190,000 3,178,200 
14 Naval and Marine, Men - | 5,068,860 5,044,000 | 4,889,100 
15 Civil Superannuation, Cou pensation } ' of 
Allowances, aud Gratuities | 1,110,713 1,107,800 \ 1,073,200 
Total Non-Effective Services . £ 9,385,631 ; 9,341,800 9,140,500 
Guanp Tota, . 4 £ 58,634,576 56,550,000 | 53,570,000 
Net INcREASE * . £2,980,000. 
ADOT R NET, B. EygEs MonseE.t, STANLEY, 


16 Feb., 1034 ERNLE CHATFIELD, 


Dubey Potnp, 


Cc. J.C, Littre, 


Evan WaLLaceE, 
OU. Murray. 
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EXPENDITURE FOR NAVAL PURPOSES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN POWERS. 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


AppropRIATION Brix, 1984 (July 1, 1984, to June 30, 1935). 


Appropriation Title. 


Salaries, office of the Secretary of the iNary. 
Salaries, General Board 

Salaries, Naval Examining Board 

Salaries, Compensation Board 

Contingent Expenses Navy Deparument 

Printing and Binding 

Pay, Miscellaneous . 

Contingent, Navy 

State, Marine Schools 

Care of lepers, Guam 

Operation and conservation of Naval Fuel Reserve 
Naval Research Laboratory A 
Salaries, Office of Naval Records and Library . 
Salaries, office of Judge Advocate General . e 
Salarics, office of Chief of Naval Operations 
Salaries, Board of Inspection and Survey . 
Salaries, Naval Communications 7 a 
Salaries, office of Naval Intelligence . 

Recreation for enlisted men -. : 2 . 
Contingent, nav igation . . 
Gunnery and engineering exercises trophies 
Instruments and supplies . 5 a 
Ocean and lake surveys 

Naval training station, California 

Naval training station, Rhode Island 

Naval training station, Great Lakes . 

Naval training station, Hampton Roads 

Naval training station, Norfolk. 

Naval Reserve : 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

Naval War College . . ‘ 

Salaries, Bureau of Navigation . 

Salaries, Hydrographic Office 


Contingent and miscellaneous expenses Hydrographic 


Office . : . 
Salarics, Naval Observatory 5 
Contingent, etc., expenses, \ “Naval Observatory 
Astrographic and astronomical plant . 
Engineering 
Engineering Experimental Station, Annapolis 
Salaries, Bureau of Engineering. 
Construction and repair of vessels 
Salaries, Bureau of Construction and Repair 
Ordnance and ordnance stores : 
Torpedoes and appliances 
Purchase and manufacture of smokeless pow der . 
Salaries, Bureau of Ordnance . * 


Appropriations 
1934-35, 1932-33, 
Dollars. Dollars. 
154,800 215,520 
11,304 12,560 

97540 10,600 
6.156 8,700 
75,000 80,000 
375,000 550,000 

: 862,280 1,450,000 

: 15,000 15,000 

f 189,407 217,600 
35,000 35,000 
59,603 we 
183,116 213,000 
30,672 39,240 
104/940 130,240 
61,830 73,760 
15,516 20,780 
108,720 134,980 
32,760 41,440 
465,582 368,000 

5,000 9,000 
35,229 42°750 
497,390 533,243 
52,910 65,000 
155,150 160,200 
65,000 202,000 

6,200 245,000 

es 225,000 
215,950 

2,745,509 3,077,686 

: 74,314 90,085 

; 103,257 110,000 

[407/943 500,540 
337,356 430,980 
115,194 138,120 
149,994 193,540 
20,000 25,000 

: gies 114,000 

‘} 15,542,000 18,030,000 
268,470 333,040 

13,662,200 15,821,000 

312,670 303,900 

g 11,271,000 
TY 10,545,600 

1,000,000 

134,703 165,000 
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UNITED STATES NAVY—continued. 


4 Appropriations. 
Appropriation Title, 1984-35. 932-33, 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Pay, Subsistence and transportation . F . . 137,439,992 149,877,831 
Maintenance, supplies and accounts : 3 s 7,559,000 9,417,500 
Fuel and transportation . Ss . 6,633,658 6,735,000 
Salaries, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts : 3 , 683,670 873,000 
Medical Department . . . : . . 1,894,666 1,840,000 
Care of the dead 5 . ¥ a 68,000 68,000 
Salaries, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery a a 69,048 87,560 
Maintenance, Yards and Docks . 2 . : 6,459,250 8,400,000 
Contingent, Yards and Docks . 5 F. ‘ 117,635 138,000 
Salaries, Bureau of Yards and Docks” A ‘ Z 251,450 314,020 
Public Works . . . - — *2,000,000 2,490,000 
Aviation, Navy a 3 7 a . 18,643,320 25,245,430 
Salaries, Bureau of Aeronautics es i - 5 237,078 290,400 
Pay, Naval Academy a 697,770 861,517 
Current and miscellaneous expenses, N Naval “Academy | . 77,300 79,700 
Maintenance and repairs, Naval Academy . . 4 774,716 940,000 
Pay, Marine Corps . . : . 44, 390, 612 15,151,089 
Pay, civil employees, Marine Corps a a & is 241,510 305,030 
General expenses, Marine Corps . 6,016,325, 6,458,720 


Increase of the Navy—Construction and Machinery $32,342,000 15,063,000 
Increase of the Navy—Armour, Armament, and © 


Ammunition : 3 Z . : ‘ s 6,277,334 3,000,000 
Modernisation of vessels . A iy x z $470,000 14,000,000 
Total Annual appropriation is 3 . 291,632,399 317,583,591 

Total Permanent and Indefinite . 5 . 1,322,550 

Total . . . . . . . 318,906,141 


* This includes $1,450,000 of the appropriation Public Works Navy Emergency 
Construction Act, July 21, 1932, and $550,000 of the unexpected babaades of the 
mounts heretofore appropriated under the heading Public Works Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

+ This appropriation is for the building of vessels already authorised and for the 
commencement of one cruiser of sub-category (a) and three cruisers of sub-category (6), 
authorised by an Act approved Februa: ary, 13, 1929, and includes $5,000,000 which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorised and directed upon request of the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer from the Naval Sup, ply Account Fund. 

t Towards the modernisation of New Mexico, Mississippi, and Idaho authorised 
by an Act, February 28, 1931, to remain available until expended. 


A sum of 238 million dollars of the total of 3,300 million dollars authorised by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act (1933) for the expenditure on public works 
has been allocated for naval construction. This sum provides for the construction 
of 32 vessels for which contracts have now been placed ; 46 million dollars is to be 
expended during the fiscal year 1933-34, 105 million dollars during the fiscal year 
1934-35, and the remainder during the fiscal year 1935-36. 
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FRENCH NAVY. 


EstimaTES, 1934-85. 


The figures for 1934-35, including the vote for new construction, as compared with 
1933-34 are as follows :— 


1934-35, 1933-34. 
Franca. France. 
Ordinary . * . : 3 1,445,795,448 1,373,183,916 
Extraordinary : . : . 1,228,998,549 1,339,071,057 
Air Service . z s . * 268,489,497 _— 
Total . . . . 2,943,283,494 2,712,254,973 


ROYAL ITALIAN NAVY. 
Estimates, 1934-35. 


Orprvany EXPENDITURE. 


1934-35, 1933-34, 
Lire. Lire, 
General Expenses . ‘ A i 5,278,000 5,299,800 
Pensions . s 96,070,000 98,070,000 
Lighthouses and Pilotage . . 6,302,000 6,302,000 
Maintenance, Construction, Arm- 
aments, Bate bliahments, and 
Coast Works < 1,028,140,000 1,016,930,000 
Total 2 . . 1,135,790,000 1,126,601,800 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
General expenses of the Navy and 
Various. 48,990,477 232,620,477 
Transfer of Fands | a ‘ . A 40,000,000 38,000,000 
Grand Total . 2 1,224,780,477 1,397,222,277 


GERMAN NAVY. 
Estimates, 1984-85. 


1934-38, 1938 34. 
Reich Marke. Reich Marks. 
Gross . . . . 236,243,200 186,243,200 
Appropriations i inaid ! . . 3,238,050 3,238,050 


Net . . . . 233,005,150 183,005,150 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVIES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS, 


Great Brrrain, 


First Lord.—The Right Hon Sir Bolton M. Eyres Monsell, G.B.E., M.P. 

First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff.—Admiral Sir Ernle M. Chatileld, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.0. 
Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Personnel.—Vice-Admiral Sir A. Dudley P. B. Pound, K.C.B. 
Third Sea Lord and Controller.—Vice-Admiral BR. G. H. Henderson, C.B. 

Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport.—Rear-Admiral G. Blake, C.B., D.8.0. 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff.—Vice-Admiral C. J. C. Little, C.B. 

Civil Lord.—Captain David Euan Wallace, M.C., M.P. 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary.—Lord Stanley, M.C., M.P. 
Permanent Secretary.—Sir Oswyn A. R. Murray, G.C.B. 


Country. 
Argentina . 
Brazil. 


Chile 


China. 


Cuba. . 
Denmatk 


Ecuador . 


Estonia. . 
Finland . . 


France 
Germany. 


Greece. 
Italy . 
Japan 
Latvia... 
Lithuania. 
Mexico . 


Netherlands . 
Norway . . 


Paraguay 
Peru. . . 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Roumania 


Siam . 
Soviet Union” 


Spain Per 


Sweden . . 
Turkey . 


United States 
Uruguay. . 


Yugoslavia . 


Foreign Powers. 


Minister of Marine. 

Captain Eleazer Videla 

Vice-Admiral Protogenes Pereira 
Guimaraes 

Don Emilio Bello Codecido (Minister of 
National Defence) 

Rear-Admiral Reyes del Rio (Director- 
General of the Navy) 

Admiral Chen Shao-Kwan (Minister of 
Naval Affairs) 


Th. Staunin; ng 

Vice-Admiral H. Rechnitzer (Chief of 
Naval Defence and Director of the 
Naval Ministry) 

Senor Octavio G. Ycaza 


M. A. Kerem (Minister of Defence) 

A. Oksala (Minister of Defence) 

Lieut.-General V. Oesterman (Chief of 
Army and Navy) 

M. Francois Pietri 

General von Blomberg (Minister of 
Defence) 

Admiral Dr. Raeder (Chief of Navy 
Department (Admiralty) 

Rear-Admiral (retd.) A. Hadjikyriakos 

Signor Mussolini (Under, Secretary, 
Rear-Admiral cave 

Admiral M. Osumi, C. 

General Balodis (Minister of Defence) 

General Sniukstas (Minister of War) 

General Plutarco Calles (Minister of 
War and Marine) 

Dr. L. N. Deckers (Minister of Defence) 

J. 1. Kobro (Minister of Defence) 


Dr. Casal Ribeiro 

Captain Carlos Rotalde (Minister of 
Marine and Aviation) 

Marshal Pilsudski 


Captain Anibal Mesquita Guimaraes 


Rear-Admiral I, Balanesar (Inspector- 
General and C.-in-C. 

Phya Bahol (Minister ‘of Defence) 

N. E. Voroshilov (President of Com- 
mittee of Defence) 

Sefior Pita Romero 


Ivar Vennerstrém (Minister of Defence) 

Captain Houloussi (Under-Secretary 
for the Navy) 

C. Swanson (Secretary of the Navy) 


General Domingo Mendivil (Minister of 
War and Marine) 
Dr. Augusto Sado (Under-Secretary) 


General Stoyanovic (Minister of War 
and Marine) 

Rear-Admiral M. L, Polic (Head of 
Navy) 


Chief of Staff. 
Captain Léon Scasso 
Rear-Admiral Henrique 


Aristides 
Guilhem 


Rear-Admiral Luis A. Muiioz Artigas 


BRear-Admiral Chen Hsiun Yung 
(Vice-Minister) 

Captain G. del Real 

Rear-Admiral A. G. Topsoe Jensen 


Captain de Navio Anda (Director of 
the Fleet) 

General N. Reek 

Major-General Oesch 


Vice-Admiral G. E. J. Durand-Viel 
Vigo Admiral Foerster (C.-in-C. of 
leet 


Captain E. Cavadias 
Vice-Admiral Gino Ducci 


H.I.H. Prince Hiroyasu Fushimi 
Captain Spade (Chief of Naval Forces) 


Rear-Admiral P. O. Blanco 


Rear-Admiral J. de Graaf 

Rear-Admiral von der Lippe C.-in-C. 
and C.N.S. 

It.-Cdr. A. T. Aponte (Director of 
the Navy) 

Captain Juan Althaus 


Bear-Admiral J. Swirski (Chief of 
Navy Department) 

Vice-Admiral José Dionizio 
Souza e Faro 

Commander E. Rosca 


de 


V. M. Orlov 
Vice-Admiral Xavier de 
Gonzalez 


Vice-Admiral Lybeck 


Salas y 


Admiral W. H. Standley (Chief of 
Naval Operations) 


Rear-Admiral Arturo Juambeltz 
(Director of Navy) 
Captain S. Banekovic 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVAL ATTACHES. 


British NavaL ATTACHES ACCREDITED TO FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


To :— 

Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Turkey: Naval 
Attaché, Captain H. Pott, M.V.O.R.N. (appointed 26th April, 1934); Assistant 
Naval Attaché, Commander (E.) F. V. Stopford (appointed 7th March, 1933) ; 
Headquarters, Rome, Italy. 

Belgium, France, Netherland, Portugal and Spain: Naval Attaché, Captain 

. U. P. Fitzgerald, R.N. (appointed 8th October, 1931); Assistant Naval 
Attaché, Commander (E.); F. V. Stopford (appointed 7th March, 1933) ; Head- 
quarters, Paris, France. 

Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland and 
Sweden: Naval Attaché, Captain G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., R.N. 
(appointed 21st July. 1933); Assistant Naval Attaché, Commander (E.) F. V. 
Stopford (and Assistant to Naval Attachés, Paris and Rome), (appointed 
7th March, 1933); Headquarters, Berlin, Germany. 

Japan and China: Naval Attaché, Captain J. G. P. Vivian, R.N. (appointed 
6th January, 1933); Assistant Naval Attaché, Commander (E.) G. C. Ross, 
R.N. (appointed 15th April, 1933): Headquarters, Tokyo, Japan. 

U.S.A., Cuba, Mexico, and Panama: Naval Attaché, Captain A. R. Dewar, R.N. 
(appointed 6th May, 1933); Assistant Naval Attaché, Engineer-Commander 
A. a P. Mark-Wardlaw (appointed 28th July, 1934): Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

South America, including the Argentine Rebublic, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Uruguay: Naval Attaché, Captain R. H. C. Halifax, R.N. (appointed 
Ist July, 1933). 


ForgicN Nava. ATTACHES ACCREDITED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


From :— 

Argentine: Post Vacant. 

Belgium: General Major Albert Nyssens (Military Attaché, Belgian Embaasy), 
103, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 

Brazil: Engineer Captain Natal Arnaud, Brazilian Embassy, 19, Upper Brook 
Street, Mayfair, Wi. 

Chili: Post Vacant. 

China : Commander Cheng Yueh-Shu, Chinese Legation, 49 Portland Place, W.1. 

Denmark: Post Vacant. 

sinlend : Commander Vainé Lauri Kopio, 37, Smith Square, Westminster, 
a 

France: Capitaine de Vaisseau Latham; Assistant N.A., Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
F. M. G. Lafarque, French Embassy, Albert Gate House, S.W.1. 

Germany: Captain Erwin Wassner, German Embassy, 9, Carlton House Terrace, 
S.W.1. 

Greece: Post Vacant. : 

Italy : Commander Count Ferrante Capponi; Assistant N.A., Lieutenant (E.) 
Gino Iori, 4, Three King’s Yard, Davies Street, W.1. 

Japan: Captain Arata Oka, I.J.N.; Assistant N.A., Commander R. Yanagimoto, 
enay and Lieutenant Kazunao Iriye, I.J.N., Broadway Court, Westminster, 
3.W.1. 

Norway: Post vacant. 

Peru: Post vacant. 

Poland: Post vacant. 

Portugal : Post vacant. 

Roumania : Captain Gheorghe Niculescu, Naval and Military Attaché ; Assistant, 
N.A., Captain Cezar Marinescu, 4, Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

Spain: Contra Almirante Alvaro Guitian, 24 Belgrade Square, S.W.1. 

Sweden: Commander E. D. Torén, Swedish Legation, 27, Portland Place, W.1. 

United States of America: Naval Attache, Captain W. S. Anderson, U.S.N. ; 
Assistant N.A., Captain H. S. Howard, U.S.N. (Construction Corps) ; Comman- 
der B. H. Wyatt, U.S.N.; Lieutenant-Commander L. C. Stevens, U.S.N. ; 
(Construction Corps), 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1. 

Uruguay: Post vacant. 


DIMENSIONS AND PARTICULARS 


OF 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN WARSHIPS. 


Digtzed by Google 


LIST OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPS. 


Warships are arranged in classes, except in some instances where 
they are arranged alphabetically. The followmg abbreviations are 
used throughout the List :— 


ac. 


Armoured cruiser. 


a.t. Aircraft tender. 
a.g-b, Armoured gunboat. s.c. Seaplane carrier. 
g-b. Gunboat. H.N.8. Harvey nickel steel. 
b. Battleship. uw. Harveyised or  eimilar 
bc. Battle-cruiser. hard-faced steel. 
ler. Light cruiser. K.8. Krupp steel. 
c.d.s. Coast-defence ship. t, Speed and H.P. at trials 
M.Cr. Minelaying cruiser. (in speed and H.P. 
er. Cruiser. columns). 
4.4,0rH.A. Anti-aircraft guns. bp.or p.p. Length of ship between 
a.c. Aircraft carrier. perpendiculars. 
u. Light guns under 15 cwt., including boate’ guns, 
wu. = Machine guns. 


Torpedo Tubes: (D.) = double; (T.) = triple; (Q.) = quadruple; (sub.) = sub- 
merged; a.w. = above water. 


The following abbreviations are used to distinguish the various 
types of boilers :— 


W.T. Water-tube boilers, where the My. Myabara. 
type is not known, Nic. Niclausse. 
B. Belleville. Pen. Penhoet. 
Bl. Blechynden. T. Thornycroft. 
B. & W. Babcock and Wilcox. T.S. Thornycroft-Schulz. 
DA. D*Allest. Y. Yarrow. 


The following abbreviations distinguish types of machinery :— 


P.T. Parsons turbines. 
C.T. Curtis turbines. 

B.C.T. Brown-Curtis turbines. 
(G.) Geared turbines, 


tur. Turbines, where the type is 


not known, 
recip. Reciprocating engines. 
1.C. Internal combustion engines. 


In later pages (marked Pl, P2, etc, towards the end of the 
volume) plans of most of the ships appear. 


Unless otherwise stated, the displacements are Standard displace- 
ments (i.e. excluding fuel and reserve feed water). 
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SHIPS OF THE LESSER NAVIES. 


Albania.—Two gunboats (ex-German), 230 tons, 4 motor 
launches (built in Italy, 1928), 40 tons, 14 knots. 


Austria.—Patrol vessels: Neretva, Compo (1915), 130 tons, 
16 knots; Fogas (1915), 62 tons, 16 knots, and Pozsony (1915), 
130 tons, 16 knots. Disarmed and are unserviceable. 


Bulgaria.—Under the terms of the naval clauses of the 
Peace Treaty, Bulgarian warships of all classes, existing or under 
construction, were surrendered to the Allied and Associated Powers 
or broken up. All vessels are under the Ministry of Commerce for 
police and preventive duties; six torpedo boats (100 tons, 28 knots), 
two minesweepers (ex French), and six motor boats of little value. 


China.—Cruisers: Ning Hai (Kobe, 1932) and Ping Hai 
(Shanghai, building), 1990 tons, 360 ft. length, 10,500 H.P., 24 knots, 
six 5°5-in. and six 8'l-in. guns, four 21-in. torpedo tubes; 2 aircraft ; 
Chao Ho (Elswick, 1912, 2600 tons), Ying Jui (Barrow, 1912, 2460 
tons, 20 knots)—two 6-in., four 4-in., two 3-in., six 3-pr., two 1-pr., 
two 18-in. torpedo tubes; Hai Yung, Hai Chou, and Hai Chen 
(Germany, 1897-1898, 2950 tons, 19} knots)—three 5:9-in., eight 
4-in. and smaller, one submerged torpedo tube ; Hai Chi (Armstrong’s, 
1899, 4300 tons, 24 knots)—two 8-in., ten 4°7 in., twelve 3-pr., ten 
maxims, five torpedo tubes. Destroyers: Chien Kang, Hsiao An, 
and Yu Chang, of 390 tons, speed 32 knots, armament: two 3-in., 
four 3-pr.,and two 18-in. T.7. Torpedo boats: Eight (62-90 tons). 
Gunboats: Yat Sen (1931), 1650 tons, 20 knots, two 6-in., four 38-in., 
Kianing, Haining (1933), 300 tons, and fourteen others. Funing, 
Suining (300 tons, 12 knots, two 3-in. guns), and several others build- 
ing at Shanghai. River gunboats: Forty-two. Also several dispatch 
vessels and torpedo gunboats. There are, in addition, a few gunboats 
and miscellaneous vessels belonging to the water-police of the Kwang 
Tung Province. One seaplane carrier, Teuck Sheng, building. 
2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, and 4 submarines are included in the new 
construction programme. 


Colombia.—Gunboats: Presidente Mosquera, 200 tons ; 
Cartagena, Santa Marta, Barranquilla (Yarrows, 1930), length 137} 
feet, speed 18} knots, one 8-in. yun. The following two destroyers 
were purchased from Portugal early in 1984, Caldas and Antioquia 
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(1934), 1282 tons, length 319 ft., beam 31 ft, speed 36 knots, four 
4'7 in. guns, one 14-in. a.a., and eight 21-in. torpedo tubes; built 
by Yarrow’s in Portugal. River gunboats: General Nerino and 
Esperanza, 400 tons, 15 knots. Motor boats: Cauca (1913), 50 tons, 
four Guardacostas (Yarrow, 1913), 20 tons. Patrol vessels: Boyaca 
and Pechincha. Six revenue cutters building at Thornycroft’s. 


Cuba.—Light cruiser, Cuba, 2055 tons, 6000 H.P. 18 knots, 
two 4-in., six 6-pr., two 3-pr., four 1-pr., 2M. Training ship: Patria 
(1911), 1200 tons, 16 knots, two 3-in., four 3-pr. Gunboats: 
Habana, Pinar del Rio, Villas, Matanzas (1912), 80 tons, 12 knots, 
one 1-pr.; 24 de Febrero, 10 de Octubre (1911), 218 tons, 12 knots, 
three 3-pr.; Baire (1906), 500 tons, 14 knots, four 3-in., two 3-pr., 
1.; Yara (1895), 450 tons, 12 knots, two 6-pr.; 20 de Mayo (1895), 
200 tons, 12 knots, two 3-pr., two 1-pr.; Enrique Villuendas 
(1899), 178 tons, 16 knots, two 3-pr.: Captain Quevedo (1932), 187 
tons, 12 knots, two 1-pr., one 3-in. a.a.,and General Zagas, 500 tons, 
two l-pr. One patrol boat building at Havana, 115 tons, 3 guns. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—There are two river gunboats carrying 
two 3-in. guns for training purposes and four small minelayers. 


Ecuador.—The torpedo cruiser Libertador Bolivar (1896), 
disarmed and of no fighting value, mine-laying patrol vessels Tarqui 
and Enrique Valdez (50 tons), and gunboat, Cotopaxi (1884), 700 tons. 


Estonia.—Mine-layers Kalev and Olev, minesweepers Sourop 
and Ristna, two ice-breakers, and Peipus Lake gunboats Ahti and 
Tartu. Torpedo boat Sulev (ex-German A 32) (1917), 243 tons, 26 
knots, two 3-in., 2 torpedo tubes; guuboat Laene, river gunboat 
Mardus. £500,000 voted for new construction of four torpedo boat 
destroyers and two submrrines. Six C.M.B.’s are contemplated. 


Finland.—Patrol boats Klas Horn (1892) (e#-Posadnik), 
Uusimaa (1919), Hameenmaa (1918), Matti Kurki (1892) (ex- 
Voevoda), Karjala (1918) (ew-Filin), and Turunmaa (1918) (ez-Orlan) : 
7 C.M.B.’8; 6 ice-breakers, a minelayer (150 mines), 640 tons, and 
three mine-sweepers, and 21 motor launches. Two armoured gun- 
boats (4-in. belt), Viiindmdinen and Ilmarinen, length 305 feet, 4000 
tons, 4000 H.P. (Diesel-electric), 15 knots, four 10-in. guns, eight 
4‘7-in guns, built at A/B Maskin and Brobyggnads, Abo (1932-3). 
Submarines Iku-Turso, Vetehinen and Vesihiisi (Abo, 1930), 450 tons, 
speed 15 knots surface, 9 knots submerged, one 3-in. gun; Saukko 
(Helsingfors, 1930), 99 tons, two torpedo tubes, Sailing training- 
ship Suomen Joutsen (ex-German Oldenburg) An ice-breaker and 
submarine depdt ship is projected. 


Hayti.—Special service vessels, Nord Alexis (1891), 1230 tons, 
two 4°7-in.; Veretieres (1889), 270 tons; 17 Decembre, 851 tons; 
Pacifique, 488 tons. 
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Hungary.—Patrol vessels: Sopron, Debreczen, 138 tons, two 
3-in., 4 M.; Kecskemet, Szeged and Gyor, 131 tons, four 3-in., 4 M.; 
Birago, 59 tons, one 3-in., 4 M.; also 12 motor launches, 


Latvia.—Gunboat Virsaitis (ex-German M68), 480 tons, two 
3-in., two 6-pr., one 3-in. A.a., one torpedo tube; 1 ice-breaker, Kris- 


janis Valdemars ; 2 submarines (1927), Ronis and Spidola, pie tons 


surface 143 
Sbmemed ispl., os knots, one 3-in. a.a., 2 M.,6 torpedo tubes; 2 


mine-sweepers, Imanta, Viesturs, 225 tons, 14 knots, one 8-in., 4 M., 
30 mines, completed in 1926; one submarine depot ship, Varonis, 
formerly an ice breaker ; Surveying vessel, Hidrografs. 


Manchukuo.—Gunboat Haifeng, 200 tons, 13 knots, and 
another similar. The following have been built recently by the 
Kawasaki Works at Harbin :—Tatung and Limin, 65 tons, 12 knots, 
3 guns, Wenmin, Huimin, Pumin, Onmin, Keimin and Fumin, 
15 tons, 10 knots, 3 machine guns. The following vessels were 
launched at the beginning of 1988 at Yokohama, Daichi Kaihen and 
Daini Kaihen, 15 knots, 8 machine guns, and the river gunboats 
Daido and HRinni, 56 tons, 18 knots, one 6-in. gun. Coastguard ships 
Kajho, Kaisui, Katei, and Kaikwa, 45 tons. 


Mexico.—Coast defence vessel Anahuac (1898), 3162 tons, 15 
knots, two 9°4-in., four 4°7-in., four 6-pr., 2 M., 2.1L; ; gun-vessels, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz (Elizabeth Port, New Jersey, 1903) ; dis- 
placement, 980 tons; armament, two 4-in. Q.F., four 6-pr.; 16 knots; 
fitted to serve as transports for 200 troops, Bravo 1200 tons; 2,600 
LH.P.; 17 knots (Leghorn, 1904), and Aguas Prieta, 1200 tons; 1800 
1.H.P.; 15 knots, two 4-in., two 6-pr. Two revenue cutters (ex-U-S. 
submarine chasers). Four patrol boats, 276 tons, one 6-pr., 9 knots. 
Eight coastguard vessels building in Spain. 


Paraguay,—Gunboats: Humayta and Paraguay (1981), 636 
tons, 17 knots, four 4°7-inch, four 8-inch a.a. guns, six mines; two 
older, Capitan Cabral and Tacuari. Two despatch vessels and two 
vedettes. 


Persia.—Gunboats: Babr and Palang (Italy, 1932), 950 tons, 
205 feet long, 1900 H.P. (Diesel), 15 knots, two 4-in. and two 3-in. 
a.A.guns. Four motor patrol boats built in Italy (1932). Semorg, 
Chahbaaz, Karkas and Sharock, 330 tons, 900 H.P. (Diesel), 15 
knots, two 8-in guns. Also several old small gunboats and motor 
dhows. Gunboats and patrol vessels are for customs work. 


Peru.—Almirante Grau and Coronel Bolognesi, cruisers 3200 
tons ; (Barrow, 1906); two 6-in., eight 3-in., eight maxim; 2 sub- 
merged torpedo tubes; 24 knots; converted to oil-burning 1925, 
to be fitted as minelayers; also Lima (1880, refitted 1920) (parent 
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ship for submarines), 1790 tons, 10 knots, four 4-in. Gunboat 
America, 200 tons, 14 knots. Destroyer, Rodriguez, 500 tons, 28 
knots. T.B.D.s Lennuk (1917), 1400 tons, 35 knots, tive 4-in. guns, 
one 2-pr., nine TT., eighty mines, and Vambola (1918), 1260 tons, 
35 knots, four 4-in. guns, two M., one 2-pr., nine 1.T., eighty mines, 
have recently been purchased from Esthonia, and have been renamed 
Almirante Guise and Almirante Willar respectively Submarines 
R1-4, built in U.S.A. (1926-9), and R5 and R6 authorised, a tons, 
“i knots, one 3-in., 4 torpedo tubes. One vedette boat, the Napo, 
98 tons, built by Yarrow, 1921, three 1:8-in. Two destroyers are 
projected. Two river gunboats of 250 tons are building at New 
Jersey, for service on the Amazon. 


Poland.—Five ez-German torpedo boats (855 tons, 20 knots, 
two 3-in., 18-in. torpedos) for police purposes. Gunboats Komendant 
Pilsudski and General Haller, 350 tons, 14 knots, built in Finland 
(1920). Training ship Iskra. Monitors Warszawa, Horodyszcze, 
Krakow, Wilno, Torun, Pinsk. Twenty motor boats. Two de- 
stroyers, Burza, Wicher, completed 1931-2 at Chantiers Navals 
Frangais, 1515 tons, 33,000 H.P., 33 knots, four 5°1-in., one 2°9-in. 
A.a., 6 torpedo tubes. Three submarine paseniar ty built 7 tata 

: : 96 1800 
Rys, Zbik, and Wilk, completed 1931-2; 1230 tons, {500 HP. 
14 knots surface, 9 knots submerged; one 4-in., one 2-pr., 6 torpedo 
tubes, 40 mines. A minelayer is building in France, and four 
mine-sweeping trawlers in Poland. A submarine minelayer is 
projected. 


Portugal.—The sloop Adamastor, 1760 tons, 18 knots 
(Leghorn, 1897, reconditioned 1925), two 4’7-in., four 4"1-in., 3 torpedo 
tubes (14-in.), The minelayer Vulcano (151 tons) (Thornycroft, 
1909). Two sloops, about 1200 tons, sold out of the British Navy, 
Carvalho Araujo (ex-Jonquil) and Republica (ex-Gladiolus), two 
4-in., two 3-in. a.a. Coast defence vessel Vasco da Gama (1876, 
reconstructed 1903), 3030 tons, 15°5 knots, two 8-in., one 6-in., one 
8-in. Understood to be disarmed. Destroyers Tamega, Guadiana 
(1913-24), 700 tons, 11,000 H.P., 27 knots, one 4-in., two 8-in., two 
torpedo tubes. Submarines Foca, Golfinho, and Hidra (Laurenti) ; 
260-389 tons, 13-85 knots, 2 7.7. Gunboats Damao and Zaire 
(1919), Diu and Lagos (1932), 400 tons, 700 H.P., 13 knots, two 3-in., 
two 3-pr., and there are 18 older ones. 

New Construction (1980 programme).—Ist class sloops: Alfonso 
de Albuquerque and Bartolomeu Diaz (building at Hawthorn 
Leslie, Newcastle), 1760 tons, 21 knots, four 4°7 in., two 8-in. a.a., 
four pom poms, two torpedo tubes, one catapult. and 40 mines, 
2nd class sloops: Goncalo Velho and Goncalves Zarco (Hawthorn 
Leslie, Newcastle, 1983), 1045 tons, 16 knots, three 4°7-in., two pom 
poms. Pedro Nunes (building at Lisbon), 1080 tons, 17 knots, two 
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te 


4-7-in, Destroyers: Vouga and Lima (Yarrow’s, Scotstoun, 1933), 
and Dao (building by Yarrow’s in Portugal), 1280 tons, 83,000 H.P., 
86 knots, four 4°7-in., three 1°5-in a.a., two quadruple 21-in. torpedo 
tubes. Submarines: Deltin, Espardate, and Golfinho (building at 
Vickers); surface condition, 776 tons, 2300 H.P. and 16} knots; 
submerged condition, 1000 tons, 1000 H.P. and 9} knots; one 4-in. 
gun, six 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Two destroyers, Douro and Tejo, sister vessels to Dao, were 
bought by the Colombian Government and renamed Antoquia 
and Caldas (see Colombia). Two identical torpedo boat destroyers 
have been ordered from the Society of Constructions and from Naval 

Repairs Co., Lisbon ; engines, boilers and all material will be supplied 
by Yarrows. 

Other ships, including an aircraft carrier (5000 tons), are projected. 
The contract for an aircraft carrier was placed in Italy in 1981, but 
has been cancelled. 


Rumania.—River Monitors—Bucovina (1916), 540 tons, 12 
knots, two 4°7-in., two 3-pr., two 11-pr. a.a.; Ardeal (1905), 440 
tons, 10 knots, two 4°7-in., one 3-pr., one 3°5-in. a.a.; Basarabia 
(1915), 530 tons, 12 knots, two 4°7-in., two 3-pr., two ll-pr. A.A.; 
Lascar Catargiu, Ioan Bratianu, Milhail Kogalniceanu, Alexandru 
Lahovari (1907-08), 670 tons, 13 knots, three 4°7-in., two 3-pr., one 
8-in. A.A., 2M. 

Flotilla Leaders.—Regele Ferdinand and Regina Maria (Naples, 
1930, Thornycroft’s design), 1785 tons, 38 knots; length 3343 ft.. 
five 4°7-in., three 2-pr. A.A.;. two twin torpedo tubes. Marasti, 
Marasesti (ex-Italian Nibbio, Sparviero), 1917-18, 1460 tons, 35 
knots, five 4°7-in., four 3-in. a.a., 2 M., 2 twin torpedo tubes, 50 
mines. 

Seven vedettes, 50 tons, 18 knots, one 8-pdr. gun. 

Gunboats.—Stihi, Lepri Remus, Dumitrescu, Ghiculescu 
(1916-17, ex-French Magnonne, Friponue, Chiffonne, Impatiente), 
350 tons, 15 knots, two 3°9-in., 2 M. 

Submarine.—Delphin (Quarnaro, Fiume, 1932). Displacement, 
640 tons surface, 817 tons submerged; speed 14 knots surface, 
9°5 knots submerged, one 4°2-in. gun, 6 torpedo tubes. 

There are also five armed motor boats, police craft (ex-Austrian 
T.B.s) Naluca, Sborul, and Zmeul, and seven armed launches. 

A submarine depdt ship, Constanta, 1821 tons, two 4-in. AAS 
guns (Fiume 1930). 

Training ship, Nircea, 850 tons, 8:5 knots, two l-pr. Sailing 
with auxiliary engines. 


Siam.—tThe gunboats Ratnakosindr (1925), 920 tons, two 6-in., 
four 3-in. H.A., 12 knots; Bali and Sugrib (1900), 580 tons, 11°5 
knots, one 4°7-in., five 6-pr., 2 M.; Sukhodaya (Vickers, 1930), 1030 
tons, 18 knots, two 6-in., four 3-in. aa. Two 380-ton, 27-knot 
destroyers, built at Kobe, Sua Gamron Sindhu and Sua Tayanchor. 
Phra Ruan (ex-British Radiant, 1917), 719 tons, 85 knots, three 
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4-in. Four torpedo boats (1908-13), 90 tons, 22 knots, one 6-pr., one 
8-pr. Five 55-ft. Thornycroft 0.M.B.s. Two torpedo boats under 
construction at Kawasaki Works, Japan (400 tons). Training ship 
Chao Phra (1919), 840 tons, 16 knots. 


Turkey.—The old battleship Torghud Reis (ex-German 
Weissenburg, 1891), refitted 1927, 9842 tons, 17 knots, six 11-in., 
three 8-in., two 2°5-in. a.a., 2 submerged torpedo tubes. The 
battle-cruiser Yavouz Sultan Selim (1912) (ex-Goeben), 22,734 tons, 
27 knots. Armament: ten 11-in., ten 5°9-in., eight 8°5-in., four 
15-in. P.p., 2 M., 1 L., 4 submerged torpedo tubes. Light cruisers: 
Hamidieh (Elswick, 1904), 3830 tons, speed 22 knots; armament: 
two 5:9-in., six 3-in., eight 3-in. a.a., two 18-in. torpedo tubes ; 
Medjidieh (Philadelphia, 1903), refitted 1927, 3300 tons, speed 
22 knots, armament: four 5:1-in., two 3-in. A.a.,4 M. Destroyers: 
Adatepe, Kocatepe (Ansaldo, Italy, 1982), 1310 tons, 48 knots, four 
4-7-in., three 2-pr. A.A. guns, six 21l-in. tubes. Tinaztepe and Zafer 
(Cantiere Navale del Tirreno, Italy, 1932), 1840 tons, 88 knots, four 
4°7-in. guns, three 2-pr. A.4., six 21-in. tubes. Submarines Ikindji-in- 

4 3 
Uni and Birindjiin-Uni (Fijenoord, Rotterdam, 1928), £5 tons, te 
knots, one 3-in., 1 M., six 18-in. torpedo tubes. Dumlupinar 
(minelayer), (Monfalcone, 1932), 950 tons, 15 knots, 2400 H.P. sur- 
face, 1200 tons, 93 knots, 1400 H.P. submerged, one 4-in. a.a., 
4 torpedo tubes, 40 mines. Sakarya (Montfalcone, 1982), a tons, 
15 knots 1500 H.P. surface, 925 tons, 9 knots, 1100 H.P. submerged, 
one 4-in, six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Reported that two 10,000-ton 
cruisers, two destroyers, and 4 submarines are to be built in Japan. 
Ten new submarines projected. 


Uruguay.—Torpedo-gunboat (training ship) Uruguay (1910), 
1400 tons; two 4°7-in. four 3-in.; two 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Surveying ship Capitan Miranda (1980), 540 tons. Gunboat Rio 
Branco. Two 150 ton coastguard cutters projected. Training ship, 
18 de Julio, 680 tons, 12 knots. 


Venezuela.—Old gunboats Mariscal Sucre (1125 tons), 
two 4-in., two 6-pr. General Salom (750 tons). Miranda (200 tons), 
Brion (150 tons). Armed tug José Felix Ribas, two 6-pr. Armed 
yacht Maracay. 


Yugoslavia.— Submarines Hrabri and Nebojsca, completed 
at Armstrong’s 1928, displacement 870 tons surface, 1146 tons sub- 
merged ; speed 15 knots surface, 10 knots submerged; mount two 4-in., 
six 21-in. torpedo tubes. Smeli and Osvetnik, completed at Nantes, 
1929; displacement 570 tons surface, 797 tons submerged, speed 
145 knots surface, 9:25 knots submerged, carry one 4-in., one 2-pr., 
and 6 torpedo tubes (21-in.). Two coastal motor boats, 88 knots, built 
at Thornycroft’s, completed in 1927. Old cruiser Dalmacija (ex- 
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German Niobe), refitted 1926, 2600 tons, six 8-in., is used as a 
gunnery and general training ship. There are four ex-Austrian 
river monitors, Vardar, Drava, Sava, Morava, 400-530 tons, mount- 
ing two 4°7-in. andsmaller guns; eight ex-Austrian T.B.’s; two 
patrol boats; six mine-layers (ex-German, 1918), 880-512 tons, 15 
knots, two 8:9-in., 40 mines ; six mine-sweepers; one seaplane depot 
ship, Zmaj (built at Hamburg, 1929), 1870 tons; one training ship; 
two submarine depét ships (1895), and auxiliary craft. 

One flotilla leader, Dubrovnik, built at Yarrow’s, Scotstoun, 
completed 1932, length 871 feet, displacement 1880 tons, 42,000 
S.H.P., speed 37 knots, carries four 5°5-in., 2 twin 2-pr., 2 triple 
21-in. torpedo tubes, and 40 mines. 

Two flotilla leaders and six torpedo boats are projected. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN FLOTILLAS. 


Great Britain. 


| Dimenatons, 
ELIE: 
Name or Number. | Built by. gat | 2 ai 
i 
tal Pas 
| ef | &| 
Fiorita Leapers, | 
fi ins, |ft, ins.) ft. ins. Toos. | 
Grenville .. ..| Yarrow .. .. | Bldg.j .. | sec eet | Maes ktearie 
Faulknor |. Narrow Bag. 
‘ Portemouth } ‘sas | s39. 88 | 2] 1475 '38,000 
Exmouth .. { ‘Dockyard 1934 : 
Duncan... .- Lar ersieel }] 1938 s29 [330] 88 | 2] 1400 36,000 
Kempenfelt JLS. White.. ..| 1932 ' 329 33 0 87 | .. | 1890 (36,000 | 
Kei o. . Vickers oe se| 1981 ' 328 323 86 2 | 1400 |34,000 | 
Codrington ++ | Swan Hunter ..| 1930 | 33 | 839, 100 | 2| 1840 |89,000 
' 
Abdiel .. .. .- | Cammell Laird ..| 1916) 325 | 319 | 113 | 3 | 1310 /s6,000 
Thornycroft 1917 
i 1917 
= 1919} 329 | 31 11) 124 | 2] 1480 40,000 
a 1925, 
re | 192s 
| 1918 
1918 
Canmell Laird ../ 1918 
1919 332 6 | 319 123 2 | 15830 40,000 
1919}; i 
Hawthorn Leslie | 1918/) 
1 Flotilla leader (1¥84 programme) is authorised for commencement in 1936 by contract (sex page 202). 
DESTROYERS. 
; Dimensions. #/ os ; 2 i i 7 
gelato “HH ElE) i leh 
= 9 Z Q = 
Name or Number. | Built by. | = di ,|% A i £ | acs Z a2 8 
| 83 1¢ i £ 2% 2z| § | #° < “13 
| 3a & ae : és lz 
| Feet. [fe ina./ft.tne,| | Tone. Knots, | [Tene 
| 
| Vickers-Arm- | | \ : 
strong | 
Fairfields Bldg. | 
(et. |. ‘i 35 | ose on a all ve 
Stephen & Sons |. 1936) | 
Thorneycroft ! | | : \ 
: 1 
Cammell Laird | | i 
ine 1 Big, |338 ! 36,000| 354 tol 2 4 
" (est. | $29 |333. 86| 2| 1375 | 36, 4atin, 1 2Q .. | 480 
J. 8. White 1938) { { jai" 
Parsons Vickers- | | | 
Armstrong | i i { 
Denny .. | | | 1 j 
Scotts. | 1 Is aioel 
Hawthorn Lestie}| 19% | 829 833° 86| 2| 1375 | 36,000/ 353 {2g + ! 480 
Swan Hunter 
Vickere-Arm- t 
| strong | 
Thornycroft | Ly 
193a— | 317g ss | 86| 2| 1375 | 36,000] 353 447-10. 2@, .. | 470 
Fairfield .. 1933 | (b.p.) | isinaa, | 217) 
! Temaller 
Palmers .. 1 f | ‘ 
Torpedo tubes; p, «double, tT. =triple Q. = quadruple. 
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: ; |o3| ¢ |ecg “ Elz |B 
z ae z ict 2 sale. 
zg 2 os |BZ & ia = 
Name or Number. Built by. e1€ 4 af Pa aS 
2) EE) a) Pb eelag| € | eet ey 
33 z ale =a s&s < é iS le 
é 
Dzstnoraze— Feet. | Feet. | Feet.| | Tons. Knots é 
Crusader {| Portsmoubt 
Comet Dockyard 1932 | 3172] 33 | 86] 2] 1875 | 36,000) 35) 44.7-in. 2Q] .. | 470 
raee. . H Vesa Arm (b.p.) 13-in. aca. | 21” 
; DE 22pr., 1M, 4b 
Basilisk Brown .. 
Beagle ‘ , ioe ay) 
Blanche Hawthorn, Leslie: 
Boadicea ee in 
Boreas Palmers .. 1931 | 323 | 32¢| 8 | 2] 1360 | 34,000] 35 44-7-in,, 2 2pr. |2 9.[140 | 390 
Bren |. Shee ee yal 1d 
Brilliant’... Swan, Hunter 
Bulldog . a) a am | 
Acasta +-| Brown .. 1930, 
Achates ..| Brown 1. 1930 
rec ++| Thornycroft 1931 
ctive .. —..| Hawthorn Leslie | 1930 5 . eet 
Antelope |. || Hawthorn Leslie | 1930/| 923 | 92k} S# | 2) 1980 |34u90) 35 | 44-7 In, 22-pr.,ja gj140 | 380 
Anthony -| Scotts... 1930 eu 
Ardent --| Scotts .. 1930 
Arrow an ++| Vickere-Armestr. | 1930, 
Thornycroft Type: 
Amazon .. —.,| Thornycroft ..| 1927 | 323 | 31g] 9 2} 1350 | 29,500| 37 2 t, 
Yarrow Type: 
Ambuscade. | Yarrow .. ,.| 1927 | a2 | 31 | 8& | 2] i170|33,000/ 37 
Admiralty 
Sabre. -- «| Stephen .. | 1918 
Sbamrock .. ++| Doxtord ++| 1919) 
Saladin =. || Stephen ‘| 1919 | 
Sardonyx eae ty] 1919 | 
Seimitsr ., ..| Brown | 1918 
Seafire 3 af i, -.| 1918 
Searcher gel Siu ag. Sal TNS | 
Serene. ‘ Skewese Oban] G19) | 
Spindrift... ..| Fairfield ..| 1919 
Turbulent ., —..| Haw. Leslie .,| 1919 
‘Tenedos mall ie :.| 1919] | 
Thanet --| 1919! 276 26] | 10% | 2] 905 | 27,000 36 3 4-in,, 1 2-pr,, [2 p.] 103) 301 
Thracian Slee ».| 1923; LM, 4b, au” 
Stronghold .. Scott «| 1919) 
Sturdy = od es { 1919) 
Sportive 1. ..| Swan Hunter ..| 1918 
Swallow .»| Scott - of 1918) 
Trojan es: .»| J. 8. White +e} 1918]] 
Trusty aaa +} Isr9| 
Senator vs ..{| Denny 1918) 
Scout rs ‘| Brown s.| 1918 
Scotsman 25s} 4g we | 1928 
Doxford 
Shikari wa +lChatbam § o 1924 
Admiralty ) 
Vansittart .. 1919 = 
Venomous .- 1919) rood 
yay a : igre 312 | 29! | 109} 2| 1120 | 27,000] 34 310 
Veteran “] 1919 363 
Wanderer se ef 1919 | satin, paid 
Wren uy . "| 1923 2 2-pr., 27,[130 | 370 
Whitsbed 1) Swan Hunter |.) 1919 | TM. 4b. 36s 
Wild Swan .. i} a919 ee 
Witberington ©S.White 21] 1919 365 
Wivern z ..{ 1919 | 312 | 294] 109} 2] 1120 | 27,000] 34 365 
Wolverine | 1920 P | aes 
Worcester ne 1922 365 
Whiteball ren Huniarst | 21985 365 
Walpole fy ”-aa|S2a18h \ 
Whitley sar. 1918 |) | 
Wryneck t isis)| 312 | 291 | 103) 2| 1100] 27,000; 34 367 
Windsor Scott sa i | 4 din, 1 2pry | oy leo 
Wrestler Swan Hunter "| 1918) ) LM 4d. 
Westex Haw. Leslie.) 1918) 369 
Winchester J.8. White «| 19185] 312 29} | 10°7 | 2 | 1100 | 27,000 ot 369 
Wolfbound.. | Fairfield +.| Leral i 30 


by Google 
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; Dimensions. | | =| © < s Z ig 
: a ——les|2e| & Lif = 2 |£q) Fuel 
= Pea | + = 
Nameor Number. | Buitty. | & | 28) . | Z Ee i 4 [gc i 3 fe es 
E Se Ss |S = — 
8 | aH | i iz & uae? < 
Ag & i lie é 
peal 
| Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Tous. Knots. Tons, 
Destnorers— | | | | 
Admiralty | | | | | 
“¥" Class—contd. | | 
Westminster. | 1e1sy | | | 
Westcott 1918 | | 
Wakeful .. 1917 | \ | | 
Walker =... 1918 | | 
Walrus. 1918\) 312 29! | 10-7! 2] 1100 | 27,000| 34 
Warwick .. 1918 | | 
Watchman .. 1918 | 4 4-in.,12-pr.,)27. [120 | 367 
Whirlwind .: 1918 | | J 1,44, | 21° 
Winchelsea .. 1918/) | i} 
Vanessa. rammaee 1918 } 
Vanity. 1918 | | 
Vidette. 1918 | 
Vivien. 1918 
vs . 1917 
vara ¥ id | | {44-in,12pts | 27, |120 | 269 
Valorous .. 1917 | | Weta tt a) 
Vimy (late 1918 | 4 bm 1 2-pr., flr. 
ae | eco te 
| | | 4 vine 1 pt, | 3 
Vanoe 2 « 1917 | tt ory 
Vanquisher 3 1917 | | | 
Vectis re ‘ 5 1917 312 | 295 10§ 2 1090 | 27,000 a4 ls . 
Vega o .+| Doxford ++} 1917 
Velox sh id = ++) 1918 17,,1D. 
Venetia... «+| Fairtield s+] 1917 4 4in., 370 
Venturous .. --| Denny .. «-| 191T | 1 2-pr., |: Tt 
Verdun... «+| Haw. Leslie ..) 1917 ) | lM, 4b. 
| 
Versatile... - a2], 1818 ||: ete Pde fal (GR [eden bbeee Lr.,Lp,| 120 
esper Stephen +.| 1918 | | 
Vimiera Swan Hunter ..| 1917 |} 44m, i 27. 
Violent... St ogi ceay 91%] fed | [>i eer, 
Vivacious .. Yarrow ++] 1917 1M. Ir, 
Vortigern .. J.8. White ..| 1918 } | | 1b. 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
|(Thornycroft | . 
+-l(Revonpore, f * 312 | 302) 10-9) 2| 1140! 30,000/ 35, \" eT in 22?) ge, 1180 
Thornycroft .,| 1920) | | 1M, 41. Si 
4 44-in,, 12-pr., 
Viceroy bs \ 1918 | 312 | 808) 10) 2| 1120 30,000) 35, it Tae (Ph ae 
Viscount .. z ” J | | 
| | 
Admiralty “R" Class: | | | | 
Fairfleld 1911) | | | | 
Haw. Leslie ..) 1917! i. | 
Seats | | | 
Swan Hunter ..| 1917) = 
Bown 5h aelt 10} | 2| 900) 27,000) 36 | 3 4-in.,1 2-pr] 2p, | 98 4 
| "I 1916 1 L au 
++) 1916 
1916) | . 
wie 
| He | 
| } 
Yarrow “ R" Class; } | rs 
Tyrant ..  ..| Yarrow +-| 1917 | 27Ly | 263 | 94 | 2) 760) 23,000) 36 Spigr ait ea 98) 35 
| 
| | | 
TB, 1934 imme, are authorised for commencement, by contract, in 1985 (see page 202), 
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SUBMARINES, 
a 5 - S 
3 Dimensions. E 2 Hy a g 3 = 
; =I S ag & led] : 
Name or 2 :o = s & H o le@ 
Number. Where Built. e a8 F 2 = § F ai Armament. i Hg 8 
8 |e! | ele] & os | a sie |s 
Sa a lz] a4 a & Fe 
a ‘Glad ~~ | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tone. Tons. 
% - 1,805 | 10,000 | 212 | 1 4°7-in. 
Thames Vigkers Arm: || ros2 | a5 | 28 | 185 | .. | 395 | o's00 | 0 2emaller | © | ++ | 224 
Severn Vickers- 1,850 aS 
Clyde .. Armstrong} | 1884 | ” 7o| | © 210 
Porpoise Class :+ 
Porpo'se Vickers-Arm- ) 1933 | 289 | 208 | isa | .. | 1500] 8300 | 15 | 1 4-7 in, 155 
strony 2,060 | 1,630 | 88 
Grampus ¢ Chatham Bldg. mi 
Narwhal ¢ Vickers .. Z Nae 
Swordfish Class 
Seahone 640 | 1,550 | 13% 
ree -" 7 138 
Swordfish Chatham .. | 1083 / 2025 24 | 105] .. | 2° Ts00 | “10 1 Lewls 6 “4 
Sturgeon 
almon —<: |jCammell Latra/| 5 3 a %3 
ae : |Chatham 6% i * ‘ na iv 
Seawolf; .. | Scott’s Bldg.| .. es . 
Chatham .. | 1992 ee \ 
Vickers-Arm- 200 | 20°8| 18:8] .. |b? | 
\ strong i 2,015 
1 4-fn. 
4,400 | 17% |\ ¢ 8 | 53 | 156 
.. | Chatham 1931 1,320} 8 1¢7in) | 
‘+ |\ Vickers-Arm- o 7 t 1,475 x 
¥ i strong. }1eso |(200 | 28 | 187 !.. £00 
Cammeil Laird) 1981 
2834 |20°8 | 13°7 ait 14-In., 2 Lewis} 8] 53 | 174 
15 
270 | 28 | 132 |.. 9 | 14In.,2Lewis| 8 | 58 | 185 
+: |vickers .. | 1927] 275 [27-7 |1s'8 | .. it 1 4-in., 2 Lewis 58 | 195 
Chatham .. | 1925 | 3634 }20-8 {15-3 | ., | 2425 | 7,000 | 104 | 4 5:2in.,2 Lewis] 6 |100 | 450 
3,600 | 2,600 | 9 
Scott’s 1920 4 
Beardmore | 1933 at lease a 14-In.,1 Lewis 
aie 191041 085 |ea-5 |12 | .. |i160| i600| 70p}] 1 4-In..1 Lewis)! 6 | 44 | 110 
ng. 1925) -In., 
Armstrong .. | 1921, } #¢1n.,1 Lewis 
Vickers 1926 
Vickers 1926) 
Vickers 1920 
Voters 1921]| ose | 28% | 11-7 760 | 2.400} 179 ||) Gibe ates | 4 [414 76 
ickers f pas = carries 
Vickers 1920) : ; 1,080 | 1,600 | 109 14 mines in ] 
Vickers 1919) addition) 
Vickers 1919 
Vickers 191 


* Transferred from the Royal cette oT Navy in 1931. 


1983 programme. 


t Minelaying submarines. 
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SUBMARINES—continued. 
| 3 é | gle 
3 2 | s/s. 
- S 5 & |ae 
emote | where Buit. a be Armament. | © |23 
: : & >. 3 | Be 
8 é | Ble 
| z | g|° | 
| ° | 
| | 
Beardmore .. | 1920 | 
Beardmore 1919 | 
Beardmor 1919 
Armstron, 1920 | 
rmstrong , ters | 
Camme! aire p19 B @ 
: | Gammell Laird| 1919 . | 0 | 480 | 18. | a Lewis 4}23| 16 
Vickers +. | 1919 | 500 320 103 | 
| 1919 
1918 
| 1918 | 
| 1918) | 
3 submarines, 1934 amme, are authorised for commencement. in 1935 1 at Chatham dockyard and 2 by 
contract). 
SLOOPS 
“J s : a 3 
= : = . 3 a 3 a 
s ~ e| 3 B s ° 
ala? lez| Z| & | A 
Maker of : 2 | Coal. 
Name. 3 a i i é 3 i Where built.| yachinery. 33 a: Armament = lols 
fs} s| a S i 8 g 3 
a = & 8 
tt ins, |ft.ins.| ft. ins, 
SLOOPS. 
Cont 
?Enchantress* | 1190 366/870) 8 6| 3,000) J. Brown | J. Brown «Bldg. | 4°7-in. guns. | 18 | 376 
.P. 
Coastal Sloop :| i a 
Kingiaher*) 585 | 284/266) 6 6) 3,600 | Fairfield | Fairfeld Bldg. | 4-in. gun. 20 | is 
.P. | 
Grimsby : 
Grimsts 
Lae ! 24°7-in. guns. 
Leith oe” {fi0601| 250 |s00] 7 6| 2,100 | Devonport | 3.8. White | 1933 1934{]” 1 sin W]e |e 
Wellington | 12 smaller 
*Londonderry| - Devonport . 1935: .. . . 
lord . | 7 Chatham ae 19342. oe ee 
SLOOP MIxE- | 
SWEEPERS. | 
Halycon 
Class 
Bayon sys | oes fee | ee | c+ [He Brown | J. Brown 
Harrier 875t | 246 [83 6) 7 3] 1,770 )\Thornycroft/ Thornycroft |{1934 |(1084 | 2 4-in., 1 2pr. | 164 | 220 | .. 
[ussar . est. 
Speedwell*. ! f Hamilton Beardmore .. Bldg. 
Repeat Shore- 
ham Class : 
Falmouth Hawthorn ?] Ve 
le 
Milford. Devonport {| Yarrow |e we | = 
Weston .//1105+t/281 4/850] 8 3] 2.000 Yarrow 16} | 290 | °° 
Dundee . | Fa) | Chatham | Hawthorn }ross 
“ Leslie 


Admiralty. 


* 1983 Programme. 


+ Estimated displacement. 
Ez Bittern. In additionto her normal duties Enchantress will be made available for occasional use by the Board of 
The old Enchantress—the Admiralty yacht—is to be sold. 
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$1L00P8.—continued. 
e eee 5 d 3 2 
<s oy = sa | sg 5 
g2\gi| 3) é Makerot | 92 | 92 8 | com 
Name. . | Where Built. $5 | 3a | Armament. coal) & 
a ag g A Machinery. aa se i Oi. e 
“% a id é 8 
j a ie ees 
ft. ins ft.tns.| ft. ins, 
Shoreham 
Class: 
Bideford . wonport | J. 8. White & | 1981 | 1981 
Devonport | 7 
Rochester. hatham | J. 8. White & | 1982 | 1982 Leino 1 Wy 
vin, Ad. — 
Fowey _ [| 1105*/281 4/350) 8 0} 2.000 |(pevonport | J. 8. White & | 1980 | 1981 |) “4 3-pr. 164 | 300 | ** 
(G.) Devonport BL. 
Shoreham . : ham J.8. ite & | 1980 | 1931 
Chatham 
Hastings 
Hastings Devonport | Devonport | 1930 | 1931 |) 
AD} . evol 
Penzance . |} 1025 Devonport | Devonport | 1930 | 1081 || 242 |] 44 
Folkestone 266413411 9 1| 2,000 |/Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 Dip ie 
Scar- 1045} PT. Hunter Leslie BL. 08 
borough (6) |{Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 < 
5 Hunter Leslie 
Bridgewater 
Bridgewate Hawtho Hawtho: 1e— 
jgewater te rm rm ¥ <, _— 
Sandwich |}1045| 266 4/840} 8 6 3,000 { Lealle Leslie _|}1928 | 1020 Lisi tin. | ey laze | 5 
G.) 
Anchusa 
Clase: | 820 
Harebell; . | 1845 | 274.9| 350/12 0| 2,500 | Barclay Curle| Barclay Curle) 1918 | 1918 | 2 4-in. 2 12- | 1651 — | 119 
recip. pr, 2L. 260 
Chrysanthe- | 1345 | 276.0|350}13 3] 2,500 | Armstrong | Wallsend 1917 | 1918 | 2 3-pr. 16-5 | — | 100 
mun recip. SUpway 
Bryony . | 1845] 2758 | 350] 12 10| 2,500 | Armstrong | Walleend 1017 | 1917| 1«.,82. |165| — | 70 
recip. Slipway 
Arabis Class: 
Godetia? . \ C. Connell | Rowan 1016 | 1016 | 1 4-in., 1 12-pr. 255 
Sopra 6 
Lupint —. || 1175 | 267 9 | 88. 6| 12 0 | 2,000 || Simons Simons 1916 | 1926 | 2 419.04 Spr |) 16 | — | 100 
p recip 1 2pry BH |(-17 | aap 
Rosemary Richardson | Blair 1915 | 1916 | 1 4-in., 2 2-pr. |_260, 
Duck uw, 8h. = 
Azalea Class: : 250 
Heliotrope §| 1163 | 262 6 | 830/12 8 | 1,800 | Lobnits Lobnitz 1916 | 1015 | 4 3-pr. 1 4-in., 2| 16-17] =" | 100 
recip. 2-pr., 2 M., BL. 
Acacia Class: 
Dattodil § | Scott's Scott’s 
2 Lein., 4 5-pr. 
Laburnum§ Connell Rowan 
Veronten {| 20° | 2029] 82°] 32 6 xa E nth V) sors | rons) cee 84 te-17}| 222 100 
eronica recip. runlop yu 
| Bremner ‘Bremner ‘oxglove 2 x.) 
Foxglove . 
——E——EE————E————— SS ES SE ES SS ene 
* Estimated displacement. } Converted to oil-burning. ¢ Fishery protection ships 
To be scrap 


d. 
6 sloops, 1934 programme, are authorised for commencement fn 1935, 2 at Devonport Dockyard, 2 sloop minesweepers and | 
2 coastal sloops by contract. 
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Twr-Screw Mingsweerers, River GunpoaTs. 


2 u : < ved 
a . : . S a 3 a 
& a oe E sa | =8 3 3 
8 | 32 | 68 8 Ss | Ss = 5 
a Maker of 2 Coal. 
Name. g ag g g ? = | Where bullt.| yfathinery. | $3 | $= | Armament. | © orl 2 
2|Se\*5| 2 | ¢ Aa | ae 7/2 
r= Maal pees m = a 8 
TWIN-SCREW 
MINE- 
Aberdare. / Ailsa Ailsa 
Abingdon * ‘Ailsa G. Clark | 1918 | 1918 
Albury . . Ailsa Ailsa 1918 | 1919 
Alresford. Ailsa W. iH. Allen | 1919 | 1919 r 
Bagshot. . Ardrossan W. H. Allen | 1918 | 1919 
Dry Dock Co, 
Derb: ms ue Clyde 8.B. Co.|Clyde 8,B, Co.}| 1918 | 1918 
Dun © Do. Do. 
Dunoon . Do. 
Fermoy . Dundee 8.B. | Cooper & 1919 | 1919 | | 
10. Greig | 
Fareham. Dunlop, Dunlop, 1918 | 1918 | 
Bremner Bremner 
Forres . . Clyde 8.B.Co| G. C! 1918 | 1919 
Tiverton. . Simons Simons 1918 | 1918 | 4 yin a 12. 
. a 0. preg 
Caterham = .\| ~ Bow, Bow, pr. A.A, 186. 
; 710) 2810) 287) 9 0 £200 MeLachlan McLachlan} roo | 1919 | Alresford, | 16 |X) 78 
Carstairs. . Do. ,__Do. Carstairs and 
Sutton . + McMillan Yarrow Saltburn no 
Eakeeh 5-5 MaRtOOR Bo!) “fs 1918 | 1918 || armament. 
Saltb ‘ceed Do. Ross and 
‘ad : B | Forres, 16-pr. 
Selkirk . . Do. D. Rowan 1918 | 1919 only. 
‘ Lobnitz Lobnitz 1919 | 1919 | 7 
Widnes. . Napier & Rowan 
er 
Harrow . El Wallsend 1018 | 1918 
Slipway 
Huntley. . Do. Elti ham 1919 | 1919 | | 
Lydd ee Fairfield Fairfield 1918 | 1919 
Stoke . . C. Rennold- | Shields Eng. 
son Co. } 1918 | 1918 
Pangbourne . Lobnitz Lobnitz 140 
Tedworth . 675 | 2310/ 280) 9 0 1800 Simons Simons 1917 | 1917 | 1 3-in, A.A, 14 |——| 35 
recip. = 
RIVER Gun- 
BOATS, = 
Robin . .| 226] 150 | 268] 3 0 800 | Yarrow Yarrow 1934 | Bldg. | 15°7-in. Howit-| 123 Th 
b.p. recip. zer, 1 6-pr., 8 L.. 
Sandpiper . | 185 a8) 0|308/ 110 one Thornycroft | Thornycroft | 1933 | 1933 | 1 3*7~in, Howit-) 11} Bw 
PD. recip. S 
Falcon . . | 372/1500/288| 4 9| 2,250 | Yarrow Yarrow 1931 | 1931 | 15*7-in, Howit-| 15 | — 
Gi t (G.) 3927 |ieas zer, 2 6-pr.,8 L.| 84 
annet . . " bee 
Peterel | [}| 310/1850}200| 4 0 (ee Yarrow Yarrow 1927 = ae Li: }16 =| 8 
Seamew. . 1928 lL, 
Ten” * <j} 262) 1680) 270) 4 0 1g70 Do, Do. 1927 
Aphis . . Ailsa Ailsa 1915 
Bee . Do. Do. 1915 
Cicala . . Barclay Barclay 1915 
Curle Curle 
Cockchafer . Do. Do. 1915 
Cricket . . Do. Do. 1915 
Gnat . «+)| 625) 2376) 3860) 4 6 fataing Lobnitz Lobnitz 1915 
recip. 
ladybird. Do. Do. 1915 
' 35. 
Mantis . . | Sunderland | N.E, Marine | 1915 | 1915 | 26-in., 1 3-in, 65 
8.B. Co. ees 1 2-pr., 
L. 
Moth . . Do. Do. 1915 | 1916,] 2 g-in., 1 3-in, > 
f A.A, 1 2-pr., ciel 
Scarab Wood, Skin- Do. 1915 | 1915 8k. Te 
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Argentine Republic. 


Dimensions. Z : i : 
3 |. Fd : a j § | Foe. 
a ae 5 
Name or Number. | Where Built | 2 | 4 § zg (8 § é ; ¢ |3 
Pleat aly Etise 
. Sa/a| EF 12] 2 e (8 
Fiotitta LeapeRs— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. \Tonr, 
Cervantes (ex-Spanish 
Churraca) = 
Juan de Garay (ez-|}Cartagena ..| 1926 | 381g | 318 | 1041] 2 | 1650 42,000 l2 triple! — | $75 
Spanish Alcala ai-in. 
Galiano) 
Mendoza. 3.8. White, | 1928 86 {| 5 4-7In., es 
La Rioja... “Cowes | (| «2929 | 818% | 31-8) 128 2 | 1620 |45,000 Lakes] 11 3-in. a.a., [2 triple; 160 700 
Tucuman .. 1929 39-4 ¢.) 12 2-pr., 4. | 21-in. 
Dustnovers— ai, 
Catamarca *., se chan. . - 
duu. ‘| Germanta } 1911 | aga-7 | a7e | 10 | 2] 972 |18,000| sa sein | 4 [100] — 
rdoba > icbau os{ 1910 < i 2 1-pr, 21-in. 
Ta Platat 2... | Germanta 2. 1p12}| 296 | 29°6 | 10 | .. | 1000 |28,000 | 84-74. 100} — 
SURMARINES— 
Santa Fe .. 1931 
Salta... = \ Taranto ..| 1932 | 226% | 21% 13 850 | 3.000 | 17°58 1 ry yo 
Santlago del Estero 1933 1080 | F300 | 9 | 1 2pr,a.a,| 21-tn. 
* Converted to oll-burning, 1927, at Buenos Aires. + Converted to oll-burning at Buenos Aires. 
3 flotilla leaders and 3 submarines are projected. 
Brasil. 
t Di 7 ) ie . 
| 4 fez eneeeore way BF 2 i g [Foet. 
= ie 
Name or Number. | Where Built. ae 2 |4 E § « g 
BE $ Bale | & & [Goat 
AZ Bf \|a|s & ea 
Dastrorers— Feet. , Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. + | |Tons. 
Pasay), See ° 1908 
Piabuy 1... 1908 
Matto Grosso» ( 2008 2 
Parabyba.. 2... 09 |. ‘ 
Rio Geande del Norte) }Yarrow .. | 1909 $29 | o8-6| 2-5| 2/560 | 8,000 | (27:1- | 2 in, 4] 2 | 9, | 140 
‘Alagoan set 4605 525 1909 | { PP ont 8 pre. 18-in. — 
Santa Catharina | 1909 on trials) 
Parana... we, 1910 
Sergipe .. 6 +. 1908 : ‘i dui 
Maranhao (ez- Po ear des 34-in, |adble, | — 
ae zs > Por-\ ‘Thornycroft..| 1913 265-3 26°5| 10 | .. | 934 [22,500 | 31 ft opr ai-in. | ** 360 
1 
bitataens | Spert 185 {14-1 6 
peria ' ; -ID. A.A. _— 
Humayta o,f (AnsaldoFiat)| 1927 | 282 = GH Ao ples =U {i LSleomtne tain. 58 | Ta0 
trons Spezia i a} i2|.. ASiBs a 
ch iat) 1913-150 | 13a] 1 7 we. | 
1 1 


In bad condition. 


9 destroyers of 1,600 tons, 6 submarines of 1,003 tons, and 6 submarines of 800 tons are approved to be built in eight years. 
Orders have not yet been placed, except for three destroyers to be built at the naval dockyard on the Ilha das Cobras, 
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Chile, 
, ; ' 
| 3 Dimensions. F § | | 3 5 & | Foal. 
; Pon ees \ 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | 3 if | Fy 3 & | : | 
ia i] ‘Sr 
Oil 
(ASG ER el a | 4 el 
= 1 Pea ale etal ene 2 heed 
| | Feet. | Feet.| Feet. | Tons, "Knots. | '\Tons. 
a | \ \ 
“ | | lee ail al 
°* }| Thornycroft’s, 1928 1090 '28,000 , 35 | 34-7-in., '2 tripleliso | sq 
ik | | | 13-in. | al-in. 
ne | 
Aramis. dynch, 1880 |30,000} 81 |64in4u. 4 [190 ae 
Alslrante shiveron j j \ | 18-10, 
(ez-Faul oo i 
1700) 403 
Cee bee) ibe \white .. | 1914 to 0.000 31 (a atin, 9 174 | 48 
Ao Wildaies 174097 ais die. or 2 ain, 
(ez-Botba) .. w. | | par. aa. 
i 1 
SUEMARI ES \ | 
tan Thompeon.. ; 1949 
Capitan Simpeon <. |{Vickers Arm-, 1921 i at ” ea a Mega Oy ae 
Capitan O'Brien .. || *T0D8'S | i998) | 
| | 
\ 
j Fore River | 365 | 480 13 = 
* 18 | 180°3 | 15° *3 |. — = ee ins 
| oe | ae! bats To | G40 Tr 16 
{ | H H 
pated = 
S.submarines are projected (no money voted), 
Denmark. 
7 7 : a1 
| BY Dimensions. g/s ag 3 | 4 | Fue. 
ee 3 : e | & z £|2 
Name or 7) co iy 6 7 S 
Number. Wherebullt.| 8 gg |) 3 2|el¢ EI 3 | & | coat 
& | Be | § = g 3 £ 2) |\-on 
Ao| ee | $s a S Bz < Els 
Aa | a Al wm] a s/s 
— — =|— —| ——-|= —— 
TORPEDO Boats. Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| Tons. Knots.| Tons 
First CLass— | 
Glentin i} 
Hogen .. }| 1938 | 198-9 | 19°5 | .. | 285 | 6,000] 28 | 3 3-in 6 | 46) — 
Ornen 17°7| D 
Laxen .. 1930 in, 
Dragen 1929 } 198'9|19°5| 7-4 | 2| 281 | 6,000] 28 3-in, 8| 46) — 
Hvalen  ; 1930 17°7 Pr 
R4. Havkatten t” 1919 | in, 
R5. Selen t Royal 1919 | | ' 
. Nordkaperen t Dockyard, 1918 | | | | | 
krelen + Copenhagen | 1918 | . 
Narhvalen* 1917 }| 126-3 |13-9| 9 | 2| 96 |2,000 | 24-6t.| 26-pr.aa.| 2| 22 | 15 
Havhesten* 1917 (1 in — 
1917 R2- 
1916 4) 
$2. Stéren * 1916 / | 
81. Springeren *. - | 
Pi. Hvalrossen t 1913 |148-2]16-9] 7-5| 2 | 158 | 8480 |262¢) 13-in, g.| 30] 28 
18° a 
fiven «+ |) Burmeister,(| 1011 
Flyvefisken’’ |{ Copenhagen 't| 1911 \ 181-7]18 | 9-7] 2/222 |5,000/27-5 | 284m, | 5] 38] 80 
Soridderen .. | Yarrow & Co. | 1911 | 18° = 
N3. Spaekhuggeren|) Royal Dock., 
2. Vindhunden |} Copenhagen’t| 1911 }184-8 191} 72) 2 | 247 23-In. | 5 | 34] 80 
N1. Tumleren Schichau | | 18” = 
| | py 
| | | | ea 
SOBMARINES— Royal | | | | ; F 
Daphne. D1 { Dock, VW ei08 | liens 305 | 900 | 13°4 = 
P A } yard, | 1926 | 161 | 1€ | 8-2| S| | = |18tnaa.| 6 | 18 | — 
Dereten. D2 \ Copenhagen /J| | |" | 870 | 400 | 7 18° is 
Flora. 55-7 | z 301} 900 
Bellona. C2 ” [255:7 | 14:4) 88) 00 | a0 | 1épr | s}iz7] = 
Rota. Cl ” | | 7 18” 13 
Galathea, B12 ” | | 
Neptun. B11 $3 Pea || | - c = 
Triton, B10 os 1914 (| 138-3} 12-3] & | 181 | 450 | 13-5 1 6-pr. 3/12] = 
Ran. 5 Pe 1915 || | 231 | 340 | o8 18” 9 
Acgir. Be 1 ZA | rer |) | 
) | j 
\ | | | 


* Used as minesweepers. 


+ Used as patrol vessels. 
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France. 
3 S : i Fy 
> = |e 5 g 
Name or Number. | Where Built. 3 i F Z 3 : ; 3 
2 A Z, | Coal 
4 a) 2 iz a i 1 
€ a iS & |? 
Frormta Leapens— | Reet. | Feet. | Feet. Tous, Knots, (Tons. 
Volta ... .. 4. 2. ++ (Ch. de Bre-} Bldg. | - oe + | .. ,2,080 * a sedan] ce 
tagne, Nantes 
Mogador .. .. .. .. |Lorient.. .. | Bldg. o . +s +» | 2,569 Je on ee ool we | et 
Le renee ee ok 2 Lorient.. .. | 1934 | 426 | 393] 14 “ 
fe Meio st ee SE krretd la ++ | 2,569} 74,000) 37 i 
‘Indomptable . . terranée se ('99: |) 14 
Le Triomphant re | 1934 | 
Le Terrible .. alee ceanrance 
Vauquelin.. 1... 1. Cb. de France,| 1932 
Dvnkirk 
Kersaint .. .. .. .. {Ch.de la Lotre,| 1931 | 
Nantes | 
Cassard .. .. +, (Ob, de Bre-| 1932 ane 1 
igne, Nantes 2 ., 5-In, : = 
Tartu ee es. ++ ++ [Ch.de Ta Lotre,| 1931 RN i A Ne ad Ba as (itp ka. {PET = 
Na | 
Maillié Brézé .. .. .. [Ch.de Penhoet,) 1931 
‘St. Nazaire 
Le Chevaller-Paul .. ., [Ch, de la Medi-| 1932 | 
terranée, Havre 
Aigle.. .. «2 .. .. {Ch. de France, | 
Dunkirk 
Vautour .. .. .. +» {Ch. de la Medi- 
iterranée, Havre 5 6°5-in. & 
Albatros... eee Cb. de 1a Loire Piso} 426) 38 | 14 | 2/241 |tsooo]) a {7 oo na, [2 aa| - 
St. N. ire a in, 
Gerfaut .. .. .. .. [Cb de in| | 
tagne, Nantes 
iene ++ tt}[Lorient .. ../!1930-} 426 | 38 | 14 | 2 | 2,441!75,000 | 37 tip ta {nt 2a] °° 
Valmy .. .. .. 1, |Ch.dePenhoet,| 1928 | in, 
St. Nazaire 
Verdun .. .. .. ., |Ch.dela Loire,} 1928 
St. Nazaire 6 65-10, = 
Vaubsn .. 2. we ae Oh de Ersnoe 1930 427 | 373 15 2 | 2,436 |70,000 | 36 4 Tepe aca, gf 7 216] 50 
Lion ., : .. | Dunkirk .. ‘| | 
Bison .. A Lorient .. 
Guépard é fl] Lorient 22] 1 
Chacal e i. | St.Nazaire,. | 1924 j 
£0} ss +. | St. Nazaire. | 1924 ig! a! aaa ‘ 1-in., : = 
Lynx. oe Ok: we a ” nozs] | S28 58> FACS) 2! alae so,000 |, 28 "5. ota, atk. ary 206] 630 
Panthére + Lorient Dy. | 1924 
Tigre .. -. oe o | Nantes ..] 1924, 
Amiral Sénés, ez-Germant) Germany .. | 1917 | 346-5 | 33° | 148 | 4 44,000] 34 |4 5-9-in., 2 | 2 a3 
x Hl y 5 2 | 1,826 /44, rims 21 21 sol sg 
Le Hardi ¢ us Bldg. | Si eae [oo [SFB Ws | ga fetes: tae 
Forbin. 2. 2.2212 JonaeGravine| i928 cd ed 
Le Havre 
Frondeur .. .. .. .. (Ch, Navals| 1929 
5 Frangais,Caen| 
Fongnenx.. .. .. .. |Ch. de’ Bre-| 1928 
tagne, Nantes| 
Foudroyant .. .. .. |Ch. de Dyle et] 1929 
Bacalon, Bor-| ‘ 
deaux 2| 10-2 28 (35, ABH : 
Basque .. s+ | Maritime .. | 1929 [7 951-7] 82-2] 10°2 | .. | 1,316/85,000 | a4 [fA S-I-tn., pater] yg] — 
Bordelais, oe ch ee iltporaeense 22 leek 21-pr. ala. {| in, 300 
Boulonnais a 1927 
Brestois 1927 
LiAdroit .. 1927 
L’Alcyon .. | | 
Le Fortune | | 
Le Mars 1926 | 
La Palme .. | 
La Railleuse 
Bourrasque Dunkerque 1925, | | | 
Ly ene }Havre .. | 1925 
Orage .. 
uregon }caen sess | 1924)) n 
Simoun Honante-- | reas) s46¢ | si-7 | 10-2 | 2 | r,a19/88,000 | a9 452i, {ja 140| 53a 
Tempéte . Nantes .. | 1925// a 
‘Tramontane Bordeaux .. | j 994) 
Trombe .. .. Harfleur ..| 1 
Typhon .. 2. Bordeaux .. | 3 
Tornade .. .. | Barcelona .. | 1925/ | 


1 leader similar to Mogador is projected in the 1934 estimates, 
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France—continued. 


Dt r g B ja 
q imensions. is |e $ 2 £ ae 
= _les| § z ; FA & | § [Fae 
Name or Number. | Where Built. q se) .| a ee) 4/2 a e | é 
4a & leel 3 ; 3 2 | coal 
STEELE PE ETE Le] £ | blEfoe 
aa & a| = : é | 
‘DestroveRrs—Contd. Feet. —| Tons, — |Knota. = Tous 
Ens. Roux, M.P. Lestin| Rochefort .. | 1916 . 7 23-1n.,1 | | 4 = 
, a. [a7 | 10-8 | 2] 787 |18,000 | 30 {2 TOP Mo | ae nue 
Ens.Gabolde .. .. | Havre... ..| 1921 | 271 26°9 . 2 33:9-in., 1 _ 
roro | 2 | vor |22,000} sa | {3S tny _ 
Deligny, ex-S. 139 .. 
Chastang, 2-5. 133 ..{) & . 6 
Vesco, ex-S. 134 “{ ermany ..| 1917 | 272°3| 27 | 11°5| 2] 767 |16,S00| 28 |34-1-in.,4m.] 29°7- his | — 
Mazare, ez-S.135.. in. 208 
Matelot Leblanc, ez- $ 4 
a ettian: Dukia 2.}| Flume —.. | 1916 | a7z-5 | 25-7 | 11-0] 2 | 148 {18,000 | 30-8 [epee] arin, |120 
Téméraire, Intrépide,*\| x. 
Opintatresaventnrtere)| Nantes. | 1911 | ag0-s| 26-8 | 11-5 | .. | 918 [24,000] a7 (A zeee: eR 
Annamite,t Algéricn, 13-pr.a.a. . 
Bambara,t 


1atin, | 2 
Japan.. «+ 1917 | 272 a 10°5 | .. | 601 [11,000 29 Hl 33-in, y dbl. 106 pls 
13-10. a.a.] 18-10, ns 


Kinols Touareg oe 


Let class torpedo boats (1905-1), Nos, 315, 321, 349, 369, &5 tons, 2000 H.P., 26 knots, 1 3- a 
* Couverted to oil-burning. ’be placed’on PTO Fane ett 


givacs senainn Surf. ; Surf. ) Surf. 
RUISER SUBMARINES— Sub. | Sub. | Sub. 


Surcouf., .. -. «- | Cherbourg.. | 1929 | 393°7 | 29°5 | 23 2} 24g] 7600 | 19 


28 2 8-in, uw 
SUBMARIXES— 4300|~ Savy | “11 21-pr. a1-in. | 139) ++ 
Agosta., ce ee “ 
Bovcania \Cherbourg .. |) 1934; 
Ouessant 1. ve : : 
Sidi-Ferrachi st Brest -. Wmag.| .. | .. |. |. | S22] tm BE dam De Ya eel Bee 
Stix sree ‘hye Ch, de la Bar lesa lhe 
Casablanca. {| € Loire... 
Le Glorienx 22 | ‘Cherbourg 
Le Centaure 31 | Cherbourg 
cross 1 | Brest 
Ue Gonquerant Brest 302°8 | 26-8] 15:5 | 2] 1879) soo] 17 | 18-940. 1) 4) 
Le Tonnant Loire 1g6e| “yooo | “To | 1*S-in. ava. 61 ys 
L’Espoire .. :. .. | laseine .. ' 
Persée.. .. ++ «+ (Ch. Navala) 
Frangais,Uaen 
Protée.. 6. ce a+ [Forge et Ch. de 
la Mediter-| f 
1a ce teetere| tog0 | 301-8 | 26-8 | 15-6 | 2 | 1828/ sooo} 18 | seine ay | gy |. 
Pégase .. -. «+ «+ |Ch.de lu Loire, 1968 2000 | TO | 1°5-In. aa, 
St. Nazaire 
Phénix.. .. «+ «+ [Ch Dubigeon, 
Nantes 
hille.. .. + 
Nie Rares Brest .. .. | 1933 
Aes ce. dete Lotte) sag 
= St. Nazaire x 1379] e000 | 18 
301s | 26-8 | 15+ 1879] 6000 | 18 | 13-9-In.,1 = 
rerneee poecerem ats 26°8 | 16°6 | 2) i96e| 2000 | 10 te ee ge 
Pascal |... 


Pasteur a 
Poncelet «+ 
Henri Poincare 
Archimede .. 


Fresnel.. -. ++ 


a San Ci pet Tu ep ae eh 
Bee 
8E8 
» 
e 
& 
3 
ry 
s 
s 
3 
o 
= 
3 


\Ch. de Penhoet, | 1968) Q0v0 10 


Mong 


*Perle .. 
*Diamant 
*Rubis.. 
*Nautilus 


Brest... 
Lortent en 
. 9 6000 18 “9-in. 
Caen.» .-|\2928- | g02-s | 26-8] 15-5 | 2| ipea| gov0 | “to pisiva; 2 |e 


13-In., 


1928 | ¢216°5| 23°3 | 18°S —> | 64 mines 


Toulon 


Cherbourg.. | 1928 | 302°5 | 30°S | 15°5 | 2 |_1384) 600 18 


Cherbourg.. | 1925) 
Souffleur 


man ees 19279] 278°8 | 22-6 | 15 2] _974 | 2900 | 16 liggtn.a.al! 10 | 54] -. 
Dauphin his ee 1925 1415 | 1800 10 
Espadoo ss Toulon: Ss. 1920 Ai 
Marsouin a 924 | 
Poa Brest .. +} I906 


© Minelayer. 
2 submarines are included in the 1934 programme, 1 similar to Agosta and 1 Minerve type. 
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France—continued. 
Dimensions. |; ds : rs ‘ £iz 
ge eee es] 22 | F |o8 ry 2 | & [roa 
a f 5 
Namber and Name. | Where Built. i if Z is : B 2 gS — Soul 
S/H Pe SB) ele Lielor 
5g & 5 | < /|21/8 
SUBMARINES— aes | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Know. Tons. 
Minerve...... [Cherbourg ..)) 
Juno... 0. cs [Havre .. 
abe one Be tweens *}) Bldg}. | ow | we fae] om a oe Pa Posed bas 
Iris DTD TL pablgeon 2 
Orphée.. les 1932 
Oréale 2 Jon, Normand,| 1932 
Orion ween if Havre 1931 
Ondine ‘ y931 [t, ee Ee 1 8-to., aa. i 
Payche s. 2. 0. .,{Ch, Normand | 3 WS) -- | ee | Tar | io eae A ane olf 
Sybille. 2) Worms. |! 939 
qerealess Moser: { [Schneider { 
‘Amphitrite’ 1... |e Trait...) 1932 
Antioy oe e+ .. [Havre 4. ..] 1932 
talante S22, {Chatonseur- "| 1830 
one 
Amazone .. .. [le Trait — ..] 1932 . 565-571 | 1300 | 13°7 i 
Diane Chantiers Nor-| 1930 | 2/64 | 16-2 | 12-7 | 2) —— ain aa] os [ot 
Meduse mand, Havre | 1930 a 
neider et Cle| 
Armonaute .. Sbulune-sur- eas 
‘Arethuse Saeuk 
Arlane.. 2. «+ 1925 7 200 “ 
i Havre., ..{ 1927 |lo1e-s| 1¢ | ase] 2 | 2% uw Z [sin aa. | 7 | 40 
me 197 |) ree: iY a7} 
oe 1925 
trons Chatons .. | 1928 | zoa-s | az-5| 12-8 | 2 Sets 3288. x tain aa | 2. | 40 
Bless 1927 ” Woo: at 
eake 1925 
Sirene .. .. 3t. N. 1925 |g - 548 1200 14 [1 S-tn. aca. 1] 39). 
Nynphe ce cee St. Nazaire teue | 210 Ww 12-8) 2 Sar | tooo | #8 
Galatée,, 12121 1925 
Amphitrite IT, .. .. | Rochefort. | 191411124 | sy. | 10-9) 2 | sas-sor | 220% 
Atalante HI. ©... ., | Toulon .. | 1913) 5°‘ V ar 
Pe 0 
Nérélde .. «. «| Cherbourg.. ; 1914] 243 | 19-8 | 12-3 | 2 | 771-1070 — . 
Bellone, Hermione, Rochefort .. {1914 &), pa 
Gorgone «. «. e+ | Toulon +. | apis} 198° | Weer] Mtr9 | 2) Aedes | Oe : 
2400 
Gustave Zédé.. .. | Cherbourg.. | 1919] 243° | 19-7 | 12-3 | .. | 771-1080) So a 
| 1H0 
Daphne... «. | Cherbourg.. | 1915 | 223 | 1s-0 | 12°0| 2 | 647-882 tno . 
29 
Joessel, Fulton... .. | Cherbourg.. | 1917 | 243 | 20-0 | 13:4] 2 | a38-1181 a . 
Laplace. ++ | Rochefort 1917 
Lagrange |. 22] Toulon vara 246 | 21-0 | 13-0 | 2] 38-1807] 2600 
Romazottl, Regnault Toulon 1918! 1640 ig 
Armide(ex-Tapanese) \! 2 
ree TT eeteeyy}| Schnelder .. | 1915 | 184-6] 17-0| 10 | 2] 420-665 cae 
O'Byrne, : 1020 os 
Heary Fournier, }]chatons ..] rig} ina | is-6| 9-6) -- | ato-soz 0" 18-pr. ew 
m <: 2400 case 
Dupuy de Léme,Sané | Chalons .. fate. 26 | 20-9] 13-7 | .. | T48-1270) FF 23in. oe | ge ro 
: 1800 139-10. 2mly @ p= 
*Plerre Chailley .. | Havre.. .. | 1992 2297 | 26-3 | 130] .. | 198-1181 im 40 mines |}iee| 43 Pry 
13-0, 404) je 
Maurice Callot —.. | Hordeaux .. | 1991 | 247-8 | a2 | 11-8] .. | e43-1270) ae (° muinge jy} yee | 48 or 
M . 
rg tea) ann » el apie | 295 far fazer] 2 | resetuao] 20% | A ft eto. tm. brorre | 
Jean Kouler (ez-U.166 Tau | 3 
300 . = 
Halbroun (¢z-U. 139) oe | 1918 | 3022] 39 | 15-8] 2 jisaz-ast6l x 138 las-9-in, a 
Jean Antric (ex-U.105 40 
Leow Mignot(exU.108}/ e+ | agit | 234-5 | ar | aa-6 | .. | sasctosel a 168 [14 Lim. a) 6 | as | 
Jean Corre ae 2 st 
158) 02h 
Carissan (ez-U.B. 99) oe tg 188 ; 1100 1 Attn. 1 oe, 
Trinité Scuillemane | { iste |}t82°5 | as paz |. | sea-c4o 60 7 
(ez-U.B. 94) 2. 
*Kené Audry .. .. 2400 | 145 . 
(ex-U. 18) } see] aprt | 267-8 | 24 fad |, ft0d1-1825) F559 Fe {]! Ste tone 4 
*Victor Révellle 1 1300] 10 flrastin.im| 2 = 
(ez-U. 79) » se [ agie} 193 aes} a6 |. | esi-e77 | So | (itdaeinel ae yer | 40 ae 


ee 
French submarines are divided into two classes, 1st class: All vessele of 850 tons and above in the surface conditica, 
Including the U minelayers. 2nd class: All smaller vessels. 
© Mine-laying submarines, 
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Germany. 
; f < g 
7 Dimensions. |. | ¢ Pi = a z 
3 S| 8 : x ¢ ae Fuel. 
a. | 3a = ig3/ 8 | & ) a Big 
|. 5 
Name or Number. | WhereBuilt.| 3 | Ga | gd | @ [es E 3 g FY 2 | & | coat 
3 gs &| 2 24] 6] & = — =| € [or 
a a aA]: & B|s 
Destnorens— Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| | Tons. Knots. 
‘ 1927 
1927 
Wilhelms- ; es 
304 233 ff 2 800 | 23,000 34 3 4*1-in. 6 115 
al std | i 
| in, 
Seeadler 2. 2. | 1926 \(T.) 
Greif 3... | 1926 
Wilhelms- a = 
Albatros .. f haven | 1928 |hosta | a7t | 94 | 2] 800 |23,000| 33 34e1in. | 6 {tu | — 
2 ; 300 
1926 ie 7 
1926 % 
(T.) 
Germania | 1911 140 
Works, \ 233+ | 25 10 2| 650 16,000 32 24-1-in., 7m.) 2 | 90 | —— 
Kiel 1912 19-7 c) 
GT. oe . | in, 
Torrxpo Boats— Shicbau 132 
T. 23 .. ce se oe Elbing 1913 | 234°6 | 24°6 | 10 2 | 630 | 15,700 32 24-1-in., 7m.) 2] 90 | —— 
Kiel 19°71 85 
in. 
T.196 2... «+ |Volcan Works,| 1911)! , , apt val bak fa : 
oe eee ae Stetcin toa 243 26 10-5 2 | 787 18,000 32 24-l-in., 2M. Saar a 160 
in, cry 
T. 151, 153, 155-8 .. - 1907-8) 237 254 lol 2 | 664 10,900 30 23-9-In, 2 — 
19°7| 97 Tr? 
in, _ 


Four destroyers are projected 3 Construction was due to commence in 1934, 
Five hoats are projected, construction to commence in 1936. 


® Classified as torpedo boats in German official lists, 
t+ Length increased during alteratiuus, 1929-30. 


Greece. 
Dimension 2 Z 
stot $ Z d 
+ ol ee 1 5 : ey 2 2 g Fuel. 
Name or Number. | WhereBut.| Z| g2| . | % HE g i a2 i i ete. 
2 et 
ek 5 2 | or 
a} ag j £#)2| 3 | 22 < é|8 
Destuorens— Feet. | Feet.| Feet.| | Tons. Knots. | Frons. 
Caters 2 22) }s0s-8 | 30-3 | 10-5 1230 6 
Conduriotis bi 44-7 in. 4 
Odero, Genoa | 1931 30,000] 40 - fauin 
pan }308-s | gos | 11-3] .. | 1908 | {) apnea. % 
are a 
Thyella .. : : 80 
Sphendoni }Yarrow «+ | 1906 | 220 | 20°6| 9:0] 2/305 | 6006 30 rion ita 10 | — 
Stettin 7 ‘ 23-in., 4) 2 | 70 | 80 
}cvuteany 1906 | 220 | 20-6] 9-0| 2/275 | 6000 | a0 $) 7G or * Hi. = 
}Birkenbead | 1911} 293 | 21-7] 9-6] .. | 1013 ji9,750] 32 3) 44m, | 6 fio] = 
PA (Panther and}91-in,| 306 
Actos. 40 |(T.) 
mines) 
Torrzno Boats— 
Arethusa.. .. 
Doris Stettin be 3 
Prt (Vulcan) | 28] 47-8) 9 | 4 |. | 142 | 2400 25 aépr lista) | + 
+Alkyonis 
Pergsmos “++! Fame 
uA wee 
}Kios. PuhtG 1914 | 178-4] 18:8 | 5 |..| 237 | sooo | 2a¢ 1 Li-pr. Fy 
tKyzikos |... =} Monfalcone 
tKydonia:; 2... 
ScomaRtnEs— Surf. Surf. 
Katsonis .. .. +. | Schneiders, ||) Sub. Sub. 
eur r 
>, 1926 | 2033] 17-7 | 12°83] .. | 567, M4 |itin,1 yf 6 | 30] ., 
Papanicolis .. «+ Ch. dale Latre, | 760 oe | epr. aca. Sita, 
Nereus +:[ ch. de la Loire,| 1837 
Proteus ‘ - de | i997 ||, . 689 34 | 1étn1 i 8 [as] .. 
Triton ; Nantes | i929 |/ 2268 | 188 | 12°6 | 2) oie D5 | opr. ala, tain, 
Glaucos ++ |Ch, de France,| 1928 
Caen 


New programme Includes 10 destroyers and a number of submarines, Contracts will be invited from i 
to underteke construction In Greece. The work will be spread over a number of years, it foreign firms willing 


© Reconstructed by Mesars. J. 8. White & Co., Cowes, 1924-25. t On sale list, 
} Surrendered Austrian torpedo-boats employed on police ce £ | a 
sHogle 


Digitized b 


ee 4 a 
3 sel 2 g g 
4 ‘S 2 [88/8 a g 
Name or Number. | Where Built. 3 : afls r| 
Ba) sa a & | Coal. 
4 | 53 &  |*4 e § | ot. 
é é 
*Fiorirta LeapErs— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tone Knots. Tons 
U. Vivaldi... «-)| Genoa 1929 
‘A. Usodimare”” :} (Odero) | 1929 
L. Tarigo — .. =| Genoa 1928 6 4-7-In. 
L. Malocello .. .. (Ansaldo) | 1929 (a pairs) 
L. Pancalto -. .-4| Riva Trigoso | 1929 . 
A. Da Nolt .. “J (Cant. Navali)} 1929 a ltsty asl eareoa lea = 
E. Pessagno .. “y A usbe 1929 ihe 33 . rs in 
N. Da Recco ., ..J|(Cant. Navali)! 1999 
N. Zeno .. oe oe 1928 
e. Dav erereano “7 Flume 1928 
A. Cadamosto oo se) 1929 
‘A. Pigafetta .. 5. 1929, 
sons 1923; Sarin. ll 6 
Pantera .. «. zi Ansaldo .. {sont 359-3 | 34-3] 11-5] 2] 1625 | 42,000] s¢ GN PAe2 ystn.| | | = 
Tigere .. .. 19244] bp. Seeineel| CE) 350 
Aquila .. .- + | Pattloon .. | 1916 1407 dain. || 4 
sio | 31 | 10-8] 2 39,800] 36-6 |) le Petre) 2/1 6.1n. lia 7 
Falco... oe Pattison .. | 1916 }] DP. 1285] 60 mines ae 
Premuda .. F 5 45-915., fl. = 
(e-German vile) on oe | 1918 347-8 34 14:2 2} 1526 | 48,000} 36 fo ‘-pr. as, bake 150 720 
8 4-in., 4 4 
Augusto Riboty . 1915 . w 2 2 ¢ 'a..}/18-1n.l160 | 
pnt ianela t1}} aneaido .. |(1318} gars | o2-2] 98 v3ea [32.000] 98 |{ asp. a.) itn a 
Spica. Partenopel, | 1934 5 
ene be Naplee wosa tine ae ja [Gs 618 | ve «| @to.guns, | o,f.) 
Macstrale.. « Fiume | Bldg. ah: 
Grecale .. . Apcona 1934 . aly 
eet ioe Ancone [irene | 22 | 88 [24] 2 2449 | s0,000] 38 { <emat Ved. aes 
Scirocco 3: Geuee {t . 
Dardo Baie {O%et9, Sestri | 1930 
Strale :. 1. 1. |t Pogente 
Frecela .. «+ ++ |jCant, Navale| 1931 j/ si1 | 30 | 12 | ., | 1206 | 44,000] 38 | 4 4-7-In 6]... don 
di Tirreno, 4 aa. [21-in, 
Saetta \seatri Levante! 1931 (T.) 
Cantler 
Folgere s+ Partenopel, 
Pos Naples’ |S1931 | 309 | 30-6 | 11 | .. | 1220] 44,000] 38 | aa7in. | 6 | .. | on 
Baleno Quarnaro Yard, au. aa, [atin 
Fulmine {Pe Finme (1) 
Boreas oe 1927 
Zeffiro °. Ansaldo, | 1927 
‘ 1073 
Espero... | Genoa | 44°1-ip., 6 ns 
Sanicie: 005 tert] sua] 30 | a | 2 35,000] 36 eae ai-in.|140 | 55 
Turbine |. Genoa | tea7 reed mines | (T.) 
Nembo ¢ (] 4 Genoa 3 | 1927 : 
Burg. -}]% Docks Co. ¢| 1927 
N. Sauro. os Odero 1926 
CBattistt lt Quanaro, 1}1926)) og54 | 30-2 | 10-5 | .. | 1088 [32,000 | 35 z= 
Fe valle { Ftume — |) 1925 é : x0 
. Manin eee nae 
cere weer 
jovani Nicot ole i ee 
Bettino Ricusoll { crattison) } 1926/ 220265), 3.431) 20. 52 888 128,000 1c 3, 5 200 
Quintino Sella wal 
4 
Alessandro Poerlo..|; Genoa ol oe 8 4-1n., 2 = 
Golteimo Pepe s-d{{ cAnsatdo) }] 194] 279] 26-9] 9-3] 2] s4¢ jao,000 | 32° [{ opr t 5 |? | 350 
tImpavido.. ie 1913 6 4-in., i 
tindemito . o Naples ipizf) 2 2 12-pr.a.a. = 
flnsidioso | Lit] (Pattison) Yh tora | 2994 | 4-0 | e-4| 2] 640 13,500] 30 ee ) uli 
tlrrequieto ow. 1913 10 mines 2 
; § 4-in. 

Orlando ot aes 7 2 = 
tardente .. .. «.f (Leghorn) }} 1912] 2909 | 24-0] a4} 2] 560 [13,400] 30 (rzpraa} rein) 7 | 
Giuseppe Sirtori .. 1916 Sean eg 
+Vicenzo Orsini. 1917 * elkosuen 2 
+ Prancesed Staced. c: aig ;| 2378] 24 | 9-0) 2) 669 {15,000 |s2-33-6)) apr Aca. 7] 1A-in.lt00 | 
¢@tovanni Acerbi .. [isis | . (D.) 
tilacin wea ca[Peconeen ist 

- La Farina .. (Odero) 1918 | as 
Tiedte Pabrizi 1917} 2374 iy 90 2 635 /15,500 | 31-34 — 
tAngelo Bassint 1917 ise 
+Glacinto Carini 1917 
1G. La Mase. : 1917 
+Fratelll Catroli Naples 
PAntoaio Mosto (Pattison) ) 4 
tRosolino Pilo,, >| J9l4 236 rit ak 2 615 |'3,500 30 4 —. 
{iuseppe Abba Genoa | raat uli 
fippolito Nievo 223] (Odero) 34-T-in, |] 4 

Cesare “lsesearols, } Hamburg | 1915 | 3213 | 30°6| 9°5 | 2| 744 (40,006 | 34 jaa. in est ns | 


* Designated scouts in Italian official lists. 


+ Desigtiated torpedo boats in Italian official lists. 


Italy—continued. 


. Dimensions. zl 
z Slee] F 
al eare 2 |RE/ 28] 2 
Name or Number. | Where Buit.! 2 /d8/ . | a5 ey 
= | BE z \e8)g2| # 
Eb EF 72! & 
ag = 
. Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. a 
914 
} 1914 } 200 mu a8 2 6165 |13,500 
1915 
} 1921 
240), 24 9-0 2 635 {18,000 30 
} 1922 
*Gen. C. Montanari 


Audace (ex-Japanese 
Kawakaze).. ..| Yarrow .. | 1917 | 287| 27°5 | 8-3 | 2| 628 /21,500] 34°5 


Animentoso, 
ex-German 3 Schichau ., 1915 | 272 | 27°3) 86 | 2] 803 |24,000 33 


Solferino, Palestro 


Confevaa; Castel (eee) 19221} 26° | 96-5 | g-¢| 2 860 f18,000 | 33>, 
dardo, Calatafimi, (| 'COr!8ndo)J | Yigoa(| 283! 966 |18+000 | s3.5 


Monzambano .. 
Cortellazzo 
Grado... 
Monfalcone 


23°9-in. 


Danubius fio ce \ } i 
a74 | 25-5 | sea] 2 22,000 | 32 43-in. 1s-in.|t02 | 110. 
(oseavatian } | 6 smaller 140 


Ansaldo .. eal 


Orlando [2 |{ aore}| 189°5] 18 | 8-5) 2/$785\/ 3,400) as-29 ]2Stm. aa! 2 || - 


Diamante.. .. .. 

Smeraldo.. Omer } Taranto .. 

Rubino & Topasio.. | Fiume M4 

Zaffiro & Amestista | Oriando .. | >1933 | 202| 18-5 | 15 | 2] 59|1,350/ 14 isin, Josal | 
Serena, Naiade, ieT |e00 | wa Ba) 


Nereide, Avfitrit Monfalcone 
Galatea, Ondina 


Archimede, Galileo, 7 8 
Torricelli, Ferraria'}| Taranto +. | Bldg. | .. |. |. | 2 1aPle tei ie. * 
Glauco, Ontario .. | Montalcone | Bldg.| .. | .. | .. | 2 Yadis, || B |as.) a 
3(“Balilla” class) | Spezia.. .. | Bldg. | .. | .. | .. | 2 aati | 8 reed] 48 
Pietro Micca¢ .. | Taranto... | Bldg. | .. |. | oe | ee a 

alo, Narvalo, {| Cantiere N., ie 
Deliing, ‘Trlchess Trieetino” }] 1990) 229] 19 | 14-5 | .. : 
Ape, ds | uneere sal 
quis & pee .. | Odero-Terni 200 | 195] 13 | .. . 

rpente (ex-Nauti- 1982 
gglt) € Sapa. sj] Taranto { } 

torre Santarosa 2° 

Giro Meno a 25 Ansaldo .. | 1929 (228 | 3,000 

tell Bandiera |. , 1078 | 1,300 |} yy. 
Luciano Manara }] Monfatcone | 1929+) 200 | 19 | 15-6 | .. Vier | sooo |f—oe | Bem fasts | 
Lute patiaeairint sj Taranto .. | 1930 a Ta00 ‘| 

» Taranto ) ‘. 1340 | 6,000 19 1 4°T-in. 8 oe 
a sete fa { (fo j Ba [28 | +l en | eee | IS 13°9-in., | 21-in.| °° | Bo 

. Bragadino ’ ‘aranto “6 802 | 1,500 1 4-in. —_ 
7 2 oO ot} —_— 
ye ea ee] (Toal) bi (aa josi | 1,000! © 24mines | * a 
‘A. Sclesa.. Spezia, . cs 
fee Xnaiah 25 | 25-6} 14 | -- 185 | 1 aoa. | 8, a 
De Milletive <. 7 f 

. Pisani. 2) 1 
M. Colonna <2 °.l] sronefatoune ‘ong ('10°7' | 18-d| ‘a 115 14In. 6 = 

Trieste * are iM. | 21-in 7 


it vain. } 


2 
Le 
S 
all 


Taranto .. 213°3] 21°5 | 13 


L. Mocenigo .. | Veuice.. nf 2)1°7| 20-3 | 15-6 


L. Galvani 
Spezia, 1 218°0| 19°3 
G@.Nant .. .. .. {SPH yy} 1st Mu |... 


7 2 3-in., 6 e 

m AS! 2 

{ 2 3-in, | 6 

To 1M. 18-in,| 32 
1 3-In, A.A. 

10 2 

3 if i ben] 


X2,3° .. .- «. | Ansaldo .. | 1916 | 139-9) 18 ul 
mines 


1 3-in. A.A. 
H1,2,3,4,6,8 .. | Vickers ..| 1917 | 160-3} 15-8] 12 | .. + iH Fae ad ened Fee 
eitick jand 6 oniy'| 
TAT... 12° 
F6,13,20 .. -} Odero and } ine 1496) 13°8 | 10 nc As 1 3-im, A.A. | 17°7-| 22 
Orlando... in, 
N3,N4.. .. «| Ansaldo .. | 1916)) ) 55. 4 1 3-in. ava.) 2 
Ne ll SL iL | tarante 22 | perl] 150°6] 14 | 9-9 |. (ir 18-1. 
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Japan. 
Dimensions. Ps . | gi. 
gi. Pi] ile. | 3 @ | zi 
Name or Number. | Where Buitt.| | 38 3 Azle | é ay 5 Bl coat 
PEE] e |B ee] 2 | de | & 5 | on 
SlalfPleie | * | * |e i8 
Drstrorers : Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. | ‘Tons. 
Frust CLass— | 
Nurasame .. .. 336} 
Shigure .. > Bldg. | on | 38-9| so]..| .. | .. sa |Get. gama | se. beef ae 
Sbiratzuyu W. L. 


Hatsushima 


1934 | 338 | 32:7 | 88] .. | 1378 |37,000| 34 55-in. guns| 9 
1932 


Hatsvhara 1958 | 
boro. 
Akebono \; 
Sazanamt 
Ushio oe 1929- 
Akatsuki... 1932 
Hibikt 
Tkazucht | 
Inazuma » 
Sagirl 1929 
Asagiri 1929 
Yugiri 1930 | 
Amagiri ¢) 1930 
Shikinami 1929 368 34 10°7 | o» | 1700 |40,000 34 6 6-in,, 2M. 9 210 
‘Ayanami, 1929 |f bp. 21-in. * 
Fubuki 1927 
Sbirayuki bs 1928 
Hatsuyuki .. .. | Maizuru .. | 1928 
*Miyukl .. 1. . | Uraga —*. | 1998 
Murakumo !) ‘1 | Fujtoagata "| 192 | 
Shinonome 2. ++ | Sacto... | | 
1927 
Usvgumo.. .. }| jima (Tokyo) | 1927 
Shirakumo .. -. | Fujinagata.. | 1927 | 
Tsonami we ee | Uraga.. «+ | 1927 
Uranami ++ e+ | Sasebo: «+ | 1928 | 
Minadzuki .. .. | Uraga.. .. | 1926 
Fomiteuki .. .. | Pojinagata.. | 1926 
Nagatsuki 1 2. | Ishikawayimal 1926 
Kikudzuki $) 12 | Maizurn .. | 1926 
Mikadzuki Sasebo.. « 1926 | p44 4-7-in 6 
woenerat 1927 IUs20 | 90 | 9-8| 2] 1315 |s8,s00) 34 |) 2a. aa. | aein. M8 | 
Yayoi... 1924, 26| ( >-P- 
Udeuki 2s... 1925 
Muteukt (205202. 1924, 25 
Kisaragi .. .. - 1925 
Satsuki .. .. 1925 | 
Oley as se Uraga.. +» |1924, 25 
Hayate Ishikawajima| 1925 | 
Nunagi + + +. | Sasebo.. «fret 26 
amikaze oo 4 
Asakaze .. {| Nagasakt -- 1 1922/4509 | 30 | 9-6] .. | 12t0 [28,500 | ge |f4 4-7in4)! & = 
Harukaze” <1) bp. | (2m, aa s} atin. 1148 | 5 
Matsukaze Maidzura .. |1922-24 | 
Hatakaze.. |. § 
Beaneat «+ ee oe | Fujinagata.. | 1924 | 
‘anikase .. Maizura a 5 347-in.j| 6 oe 
Kawakase Yokosuka .. S815.) {88 4 9S'| 2.) AARON TSAOOOI) 86, H ow} an-in, {128 —) 
Sawakase | | 


Nagasaki .. 


} 
1916-19) | 


Okikase, Shimakase,| 
Nadakase, Yukase, {| Maldzaru .. 
Hakase, Minekase j _ 
Namikase, o) 320 | 29°25, 9°65 | 2 | 1215 |38,500 34 ’ Wo 
Numakase, Nokase, | Mitsubishi, (dp. | Le 
Tashikase, Shiokase, || Kawasakt,” !1920-22 
Hokase, Yakase, | Maidzuru | 
Akikase ) 1 4°7-in. 
, es 287-3 | at-6 | g-s | — jjl acts 
Urakase .. .. .. , Yarrow rors | 287°3 | 27-6 | 95 810 |22,000 28 7 43-in. 
SECOND CLass— ; 
Wakatake Kawasaki, "9 
Kobe 1922 
Fujinagata.. |1922,23| 27 | 96-5 | 93] «| 820 |21,500 | sis = 
.D. 350 
Ishikawa- 
Jima 
Uraga.. . / | 92 
++ | Sasebo. 275-0 ig. ae ‘a le, 6 — 
Kashi, Hinoki |. | Maidzuru } 1916-18) Pops |) 88'S | Oh 8!) ABBE, 000!) B15: Vretn. 109 | oto 


| 
| \ \ \ \ 


3 destroyers (Nos, 68-70) of 1378 tons are projected. To be built up to 1936-7. 
* Miyuki sunk 29th June, 1934, 


Sy Google 
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Japan—continued, 

i ae Dimensions. 2 2 3 le 

| 3 j— Iss 3 H a. | Fy 
. | 4 sles & | 23 5 [Foe 

Name or Number. | WhereBuit.| £ |22/ | | 2 [BE] § 715 2 g 
1a be i zeke | & | 3% E E | Elcom 
| ea | Se Ae le | & |S lor 

Destnovrns—eontd, | "| Feet. | Feet. | eet.| |Tons.| | ‘Kuota, 
| 


Second class—contd, | 
Kaya... «+ | Yokosuka 
Nashi, Kaki, Take | Kawasaki . 


\ 
Kuri... 0.0. | Kure... .,}!1017-19) 275-5] 26 | 8 | 2] 770 i21,500| 31-5 
Nire, Teuga .... | Ishikawa- |! bp. | 
ima, 
Haier iM ey | 
Sosuki, Yomogi P Tabla | j ner = 
Sumire .. jima ' y920- | azs- Pa | ag {34-7 in. iio 
TRE Utes pia) 26-0) a8 8 ro f2tjso0 | sis STI Ya tn | 80 |a00 
‘Tade, Fuji Fujinagata, | | 
Aoi, Kikn 6. ! { 
Toole, Ashi, 2. $] Sawasakt 7) | i 
TorrEvo BoaTs— | i i 
So 
eg oo a ae “gt 
x oo ee | OS 4 \ 
Tenure Maisura 2) pga {| 2] 2 | & | + | 827 | T000 26 36-In, Hide. 
Hateukarl 2... | Futinagato )! i 
SUBMARINES— a - | 
Ro 34 wee kee on sidg. oo oe - 00 oo - oe 
Com- i 
ise ppletet | Surf. f 
6! se ee — 1 
169 aed | Sub 
ito 1934 14co 
ot oF gai} az | az |..|—-| .. : 15 in, 6 | y 
172 and 173... os Bldg. } or 3°8 in. 
Is Kawasaki .. | Bld Oy ee sat 
dah, dacten el sakl .. Be} ove | ce | oe foe [SE] oe . ee i 
5 Kawasaki .. | 1932 | 320} 30 | is-7 | ,, | 1955 | 6000 ice 25in, 5 
1931 | 321 | 28-6 | 15-9 | -- | 1638 | 6000 | 19 1 4-in, yenatee 
2100 | 1800 7 1M. i 
1929 1635 | 6000 21 q = 
roe {) sang | 25-7 | 16 | | aga | Gaoo | pf erin | 6 | 86 
1929 . 7 | .. | 1955 | 6800 bu j bene ee 
to28 }{ $20 | 30-2 | 157 zae0 | Toud | —o- ro 5 In. nae eer 
1927 i ‘2l-in. 
| 198 an Ke 1142 | 2400 1“ 
| gag {| 2708 | 24°6 TaTo | 1200 | oe 15°S-In, 4/4) ., 
1¢28 i] 
| 1947 1 
| 1927 | ‘ 
1929 \ 
1927 |) 6000 i 
1928 A: 3314] 26 | 16 | -- | 2705 | i800 1Lastein. 8 , ie 
1929 | 21-in. ma 
1929 H 
1928 
3928 655 | 1200 13 
++ | Miteubisht., | 1927 | 2434) 20 | 12-4! .. | qo09 | izoo | To 13-In, 6 
Mitsubishi, | 1926 
Mitsubishi.. | 1927 
Mitsubisbl.. | 1927 gaa | 2400 16 1 3-in, 
Mitsubishi, | 1945 -/ 250 24°2 | igeq | .. | 1 y800 iv Lee 6 
‘Mitsubishi. . ir| 
i. | Mitsubishi, > | 1924 
H Mitsubishi, . | 1923. 
{1924 | 300 | 28-7] 15 1390 | 6000 19 4 
sr}! Kore .. {{ t25 } 330] "a6 | 25.}) -- | aoay | ioe | af tet | 
a. | Kawasakt .. | 1924] 1943. 55 | 120m | 13 
st) Kawasaul 22! 19a ¢{243°8] 20 Jaga], to ine 7 141. 4 
| Sasebo | 1923 
TDOTD TD | Yokosuka 11 ist 12 | ,, | 746 | 2800 | 16 1 Sin. ‘4 
+ ee | Sasabo 5, 1922 Tovo | 1200 10 1 Spr. 2i-in | 
. 1923 2400 Ww 
; ee 1922 sf. | SEE | ae | be 4 
25, 19, 18, 17. 1921 muea 13-pr. jat-in. 
Ro. .. wk 1920 
Re.23 2. 1. 1 | Yokosuka 2: | sl 230/ 20 | yaeg| ., | 735] 2600 | a7 | 1Sinna! 6 
* Yokosuka, ¢ | 986 | 1200 To 13-pr. 18-1n 
22,21, 20,16, ue Kine $) 1932 | ! 
Ro. 56, 55 i itsubl<hi, et 
84,53... i1 | Mitsubishi f male iso wal 6 
Slo... | Mitsubishi Pr. 18-In. 
2 13-in, - 
Boe 18) AS 6 08 ts Hee isp lisin, Te 


© Chidori capeized 28th March, 1934, and denigns are being examined. Three xessela will probably be modified. 
Fitted tor minelaying. $ Carries small seaplane, 
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Netherlands. 


; : = 
: Dimensions. s | = 5S lg 3/8 
N z gE) eB | 8 leg alg 
ame or os 3 es 3 o 
Number. Where built. q ag . = A £ 3 2 3 -. Armament. sléz ibes 
KH we & 1 sn] B - 4) a ies 
ee 5 | & | on 
e/a | § a s 
Knots 
DEsTRoYERS—| Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Tons 
‘an Nes .. erdam . | 34 —— 
*Van Galen’ | Fijenoord | 1928 {| 924°5| 31 98 | 2 | 1316 | 31,000 4 Lepr €3-)) of [126 | 5 
*WittedeWith) Rotterdam | 1928 24 mines 
$e Ruyter | Flushing | 1926 4 £710. és 
“Evertsen “5 , vin, A.A. os, 
*Piet Hein }motterdam 1997/|821°5] $1) 98 | 2 | 1316 |31,000) 34 jo Mine 217/126 | 
*Kortenaer 1927 1 seaplane 
1st Chass Tor- 
fzeelecn 1907 20 
eeslang, 
{rokoal, } Flushing {1908 130 | 138 | 6-9 | 1 |s7-o0/{1888o|Joa | oa-prs. Feat a 
Taal 
@ 18,15 and |fsebetat 1018-I 69-61 47+ , 3 40 
and |(Scheldt 4 }] Mota|}t62'5| 173 | 9:0) .. | 150 | 2,600] 25 | 23.in, 17-7) 27 5 
‘ L 
Zi... | Amsterdam|{12fl}o01 | 204 | 6 | 2 | 277 |5,500/27 |esin,ow. |,4,.| 80 | St 
25-8 .. [{fuelat , jj 115 | 192 | 198 | 55] 2 | 204 | 5,500) 27 |osin,em. [4,4 39 | 20 
3G 12 and 2 «+ ftgos-7]} .. fc. | se fee }aae | owe |. 3 Be] «| oe 
Se sur 
Vt) Rotterdam 242 21-5 | 133 | .. | 810 | 3000) 17) 2g bin, | | 
1939-8 | 1,000 | 1000 | 9 PI oO HS 
825 
Fijenoord we . . “+ |To20] - . es ice, | aar!| ae 


De Schelde | 1931 | 19°9| 187] 11°5] .. —— ~ | 21°5-in. aa. re oo | oe 


1 ~ 
Fijenoord | 1924 | 218 | 20-2 [12:2 | .. 2400 Ee eri 6/31) 
Fijenoord 900 | 122 | ; 99. 5 = 
25 °7 | 11 “ =f (el ues oe "e pores 
oe Amsterdam ho 5 | 1704 | 18-7 | 114 —| "> Tipaxine”? | 21°] 20 | 5 
; 480 | 18 4 = 
ex-British ny 150-3] 15-8 | 12-3 | .. 0) 18 a Ae] 26 | 
ac) sI \ 1914 3 | 15: 50 | 53 maxim 17-7" 1s 
80| 7+ | 1 4-pr sos 
(ex-Ger- } Hamburg | 1915 | 111} | 10-3 9 a | = Drs —| 16/5 
man UC 8) : a ae , 12 mines + 
O7.. .. | Fijenoord | 1916] 112 | 12:8 | 95 300 | 2 _ 
185 as 1maxim —|,734) 12 | 
De Schelde | 1916 | 115-9|128 | 95 | .. fe aS 
De Schelde | 1913; 7 — 
De Schelde | 191361053 ]10-2 | 95 | .. | 129] 300) 1 bt = 
De Schelde | 1912 147 | 170] 35 | 1maxim — jizi*| 10 | se 
1,550 
1923 630 
560 | 1,550} 15 3 = 
De Schelde | 19224] 212 ]183 [11-9 | ..| gag] “Sao | = | LEAP, fiyd-| 20 = 
1922 280 
1921 550 11,200 | 15 = 
Fijenoord 1920} ir2|ies fies |. He} n200/ 18 | sim, |e) a9 | = 
9 
a5 1,200 
2 r . 560 | “600 | 15 | 1 3-in. 6 = 
De Schelde } aig 183/115 | .. | FAO | 800 | 15) DT eatin lars} 20 | ap 
1919 Poe 
550 | 1,800 | 15 K =< 
tEIL.. .. | Fijenoord | 1919 }172-8/168 125 ]..| go9| goo | a | tlie iazde| 29] Fe 


Two flotilla leaders (2,500 tons, eight 4°7” guns), are projected but no money voted. Four destroyers, Nos. IX-XII 
are projected but no money voted. Eight submarines, O 16 and O 17, K XIX, K XX, K XXI, K XXII, KXXIII, 
K XXIV. are projected but no money voted. 

* Dutch East Indian Fleet. +_Indian Military Marine. ? For harbour service only. 
§ To be renamed Van Gendt. 
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Norway. 
Dimensions. 2 a - 
Sy H ay z i @ | Foe. 
Name or Namber. | Where Built, By & | ga i 
OPP ae] # io 
ali : El8 
Tons. 
NgstrorERs— Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. 95 
* Draug, Troll,Garm | Horten .. 23°6 | 8-8} 2/540 | 7,600] 27°0 6S-in. |3 18) 71 | —| 
(Garm Draug has | -in. 
Torrepo Boats: 8,000) 6 4:7-in. in 
Frast CLass— re addition 
Soogg, Stegg, Tryge | Horten .. |{1925}] 173-9 | 18 2| 250 | 3,500 | 25 asin, | 4] a1 
° 
seal PF ere Aa (886-1! 130-0 | 16-0 1] 100 | 1,100 | 22 ax. a}i19 
Laks,Sild,Seel, Skret | Horten , | 1901 | 186-4 | 18-0 1/100 | 1,150 | 21-8 2m. 2] 19 
18° 
Sxcosp CLass— 

Kick, Hivas, Kvik, 

1{ ia Fate (| rmariietad | teest | 14s | 146] @-0| 2] 73. |eso-r50) 19-20 ax. na | 

Skarv, Teist .. .. iss | 14:5] 6-5] 11100 | 1,600] 35 &-pr. he | 28 
Horten —.. |1906-7 { 3 = 

Lon, Jo, Grib.. .. MT | 1496] Ber] 1] 72 | 2,100 | 23 au“ 18°] \16 |) 16 

Ravn,Orn .. ..| Horten ..| 1903] 113 | 14°56] 5-7] 1] 78 | ‘s50| 28 ax. 16 |} > 

Kjell... .. 2... | Horton .. | 1912] 188 | 14-9] 6-4] 1] 100 | 1,800] 28 23-pr. 19 | 18 

Suptanixrs— 

A284... .. os] Germania i909 tol a5. A S 246 | 900 | 14 = 3 

4 « Kiet | 91g |}!83°2 | 18:7) 89) 3) ssa | ago | 7 } 18" 

1,2 oe lorten: «+ | 1923 413 900 14°5 4 = 
B3,4 ++ | Horten =... /1933-24/)167-3 | 17°65 | 10°56 | 2) are | | 5 112-pr. - | 23 | — 
B56 loll] Horten £2 | 1920 ! 65 Jean | 10 ay a 

3 destroyers (1000 tone, 32 knot, 2 ¢T-in, guns), 6 torpedo boats (250 tons), and 10 submarines (600 tons), projected. 

these vessels are to be modernised. t Employed as patiol ships, 
Soviet Union. 
Some of the details given below are uncertain. 
2 ro gle 
5 Zs 
z : i zy FJ 3 } Fuel. 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 i is i Ae 
4 e185 4 Ae 
on 
a| = é|8 
ea Tous. Knots, Yl |Tons. 
Dzstrorers— 
Tero.to pumber ts oy Bldg. - - Pee eee . Fecer ar (ea ce Race 
Felix rebins! 4 4-in., 2 7-| 
Ship & Eng. * 12 = 
Petrovieki .. | ° | pr., 4 ™.,| - ead 
Nezamojai Co Niko-}] J917 | 303°5 | 29°5 |10°6 | .. | 1326 | 29,000) 33 | Can carry ar) 120 356 
Shaumyen 5. 80 mines } | 
2 6 Ain. 18 | 9 

arl Marx oe . . . ID. A. de, - - 
Die } Revel,, .. | 1915 | sa4e5 | 81-3 | 9-7 | .. | 1350 | 32,700) 36 caries” |d8) fro a 
Gaink mines ‘ 

uritsky .. .. . ° 0 ( pure 
Lhe rtagee 1914 }] 321-8 | 30-5 | 9-25 | .. | 1610 | 32,000) 35 fuaol 35 
Rykov .. -. tout 44in., ° | 
Engela .. « Leningrad, 1 ) 13-10. Adal ig 
Stalin... * Neve edegn am. 4 
pao 1915 ¢| 314-76) 30-5 | 9°75] .. | 1260] 90,000) 35 |] 2M (1) 

Volkov 2... nel = 
Lenin ee ee sy 350 
Bezpokoini® .. } P + oe 
Gnyevoi® : 3 4-In., 23-{] Je = 
Guyera hs Nikolaev .. |ioig-14] 307-7 | 29.8] 9 |... | 1088 | 25.500) 4 f)3 41m 39 {jae 40] am 
Pospyesbnl® { 3 ant es) 6 = 
#2 Leningrad,, |1918-14| 321°5 | go°s | 9-8 | .. | 1100 | 23,000] 34 pr. 4 6.49) 187 | 120) <— 
Puilki® .. 4. } ingr PO mines ${(D.) 381 
Frouze .. .. .. | Leningrad.. | 1914 | 336 S11] 9°8 | .. | 1100] 23,000) 34 4 4-in., 13+] 6 | 120) — 
in, 4. (D.) 350 

\ 


* Under French protection at Bizerta, 
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Soviet Union—continued. 


Dimensions, ie | z i § | Fo 
Name or Number. | Where Built ae | | 2 Be] | &§ 3 3|é| 
: ee) ¢g| 2 [23] | $e £ | %| = |cou 
eel glee a 2 |EEl a 
| ag fe | & Fa B/S 
_ val | bs = — | 
Buickcice— | Feet. | Feet. | Feet, Tons. Knots. | ] Tons. 
Baand 5... .- | | siees| athena | 
tevoluzioner .. seis aio | 2 1100 | | — $-in. 11-p | 
Revolarloner .. ..! xtkotatev ..{| Bldg. | 279 | 23 Tao] “to [tS tepr] 6}. | 
Spartakovets «| Sevastopol | ‘eal ag 
Jekabrist +) 08 x 4 5 5 J 
Narodvoletz .. 12} BE | BS APL) ee io) {een 
Politrabotnik (ez-)| | 3 1 13 . 
Ag 26) 33 | joe 5 Tr eRe 
Marsist (ex- Aig 25) | | 43 
Kommunist(ez- Ag 24) }} 15$ | 15) | .. a 1 6-pr. 
Shakter (ez-Ag 23), | 
ART Ss: at | 3 oe} 13 1 4-in., 2M. 
Proletary | j 4 
145 | 12°5 | 2640 16 1 6-pr., 
| 7 6-pr., 1 
Rabotchky | ie |, 
Tyulen* | 1915) | | | 9 fe nune 
Politruk . | | 19136 24°5 | 12:7) 10_ It 4-in., 2 6- 
Utka® 1916 7 pr., 23. 
Burysevyestoix® .. 1918 Piped) 
Batrak | 1917 * 
Krasnoarm -| 1917 
Komissar 1916 Ppt 22 
Bolshevik 5 iste |! | 
Komunar (ez- Tigr) | 1916 1 a 36) 
Tovaristch 1916 =| ap 
Krasnoflotetz 1916 
Bedryak .. a3 1916 | rs 
Ls z-British, 2 4-In. guos| 6 |... 78 
raised from Baltic) | 21° x 
In addition to the above about four other submarines are understood to be building or authorised. _® Under French protection, 
There ure about thirty-five destroyers and torpedo-buats completed from 1895 to 1912 of very little if any fighting value. 
Many of the above veseels are known to be practically useless until very extensively repaired and refitted. 
Spain. 
5 Dimenstons, 2 : ; Ble 
was —-——Re P| EER] ff Eli fro 
Name or Number. enh us| .|a EE Ea 
4 z°| & E | 3 | or 
r \é 
Frortiza Leapras— Feet. | Feet. ‘ons. Knots. 1 Tons. 
Gravina .. 0... ee 
1] 1934]. at or oe - on on Y teeivths. o 
i { ‘ 
» if 1930 | 
') 1930 ! 
1981 
1929 5 4-T-in. 6 = 
Alcala Gallano 1930 | \gaiq] s1°7 | 10°8 | 2 |2,650| 42,000] 36 {ios Aa} ant, Pe fl 
panto... ../ 1998 | ae. ie) se 
Almirante Kerrandiz “3 1928 
Joss Luis Diez... | Cartagena .. | 1928 
Sanchez Barcaiztegul | Cartagena 1926 1 
1923 14 
rent 283 | 97 r 241,145 /93,000/ 34 nasties {m0 wo | = 
1924 Pr. AA UD.) 265 
Villaamil (Minelayer)| Cartagena .. | 1918 | 2214) 223 | 7 | ../ 639 | 6,250) 28 Bepr. ligt, | 70 | 22 
Torprvo Boats— 
1913-| 2 Cl ve Fy 33 
12 boats .. .. ., | Cartagena .. i Yoon |} 164 | 165 | ao) & ey) 33pr. iigtn| 81 | 
SUBMARINES— 
DP 2s. She, 3s. ae 1934] 276] .. ad son we | Lain, 238. Bas me 
C26. 1928)} i Wigs: 
Car as | 240 | 20-8 | as-s | .. ie | 1 4tn, 1) 6 
Teaac Peral (ez-C 5) tagens .. i{ i920) Je | Tataewa.|entn | oo 
16 ‘ ea 
Bi-6 .. .. .. | Cartagena .. [1921-24) 210 | 18-9 | 11-25) .. ios . tein, ® | Ge 
Al oe a “. 3 o -. 


Tr scbmarloce are anthorised ET programme). 


Two repeat D1’ submarines are included in new construction programme to be laid down at Cartagena, 
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Sweden. 
3 Dimensions, ls | # 5 ae * Z : he 
Where z ; (ge H ee A a 
Name or Number. Built. 8 z igs] 3 Fi ce i meas 
A Pe) E/E | ae | &§ EIR) a 
| & a = & 
| Dusthovan Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots, ‘Tons, 
Kiss Horn... | Malmo 1 go01 ; 
Klas Uggla Karlskrona 24,000- 3 4-7-in, 2] 2 ae 
‘ 303+2 | 29°2 | 10°5 881 |'36.000| 35 apr. |trpl.|125 | — 
Ehrenskuld «+ | Guteborg |! 1996 . AcAy 2. [21% 160 
Nordenskjold.. ., | Malmé fl 
Magne .. Thornycroft | 1905 | 216 | 20°8| 9 2| 354 | s.000| 36 6é-prs., | 1c0| .. 22 
Wale.. .. Malmo... | 1906 | 216 203 | 9 2] 354 | 8,000 30 23-in., 46) 4 = 
Ragnart+ Malmo ea rd kad = 
Sigurd . Gothenburg 1908 
Vidar Malmo. | 1909}| 216 | 20-3] 9 | 2) ase {$0001} soo [f 4330» H as’ {ley | 80 
Hugin. Gothenburg 2209 (D.) 3 
Munin Malmo... | 1910} fee 
Wrangel +. 7 | “3 . 6) ag | 10t 
Werltneiter Gothenborg | 1917 | 292-8 | 22 | 9-2] 2| 458 | 11,000] 340 fa3tnam. | 8/72) 
* Torrepo-Boats— | | 
1st Class— x ae 
formand &) 
Castor}, Polluxt Carlekrona j| 1998 H | 
Veeat ++}! Cariskrona.. | 1909 | | 
Vestat ros 28 | 
Spica, Astrea, Iris, {Bergrund and r000\| ‘ : As | ‘s 2 i 
etis .. .. oe Gothenburg, 128 145 | 85 | 1] 103 | 2,000 25 | 2 6-prs. 18°) 18 | = 
| castorana |] | — 
+}! Stockholm... | 1908 | Pollux 
as ae | 2 1-prs.) 
Perseus, Polaris ..'| Bergsund .. |)1910- | | 
Regulus, Rigel Stockholm .. |f 1915, | 
| 
SupManines— | | 
1st Class— 
Ulven .. a. ., " 1930 16 4 - 
Naval Yard, | { i} 20- : 
‘| E q 26 . —— |14in., 1,| 20-| 32 
Heme * Karlskrona |] 193/| 207 | 21 | 10°s 9 in, 40 
Bavern oe <, 7 15 = 
Naval Yard, } . 4 500 | 2800 15 4 = 
pear ant. 2%. Karlskrona j| 1921 | 187 | 1974] 9-2 a0 = r 11 3-in., 1 page| e | OR 
Svardfisken |! Kockum Co., ‘i , ‘ 300 | 400 F = 
Tomlaren *. Malmo '}| 1914 | asr-7 | 12-6 | 9-8 a ee repre | 2). | > 
len... 
Valrossen Koaruat Co) 1920 | 177-2] 16-2] 1-2] .. | 489 | |, ae 13-in., Lat re ee 
Hajen .. ¢ 350 33 
Minelaying Sub,— | | 4 id 
Valen .. .. ee - 1925 | 187-2 | 23-2|.9-4| ..| 500 | oy 13-Im, 1M) 0] 6. | Sa 
on 18 34 
and Class— | = 
2 eb 
5 Kavekrona jhoress fror-t | 11-7 | 10-2] .. | 273 wer] ++ | OS 
is DES as 8 }as-6 | air }io2/ .. | 139 | : Fe) aes br 
| | | . 
+ Fitted for mine-laying. 
‘* Aleo six small 2nd class torpedo-boats, Nos. 5-9, 14 (60 tons, 20 knots, built 1907-1908), and two motor ‘boats, Nos. 3 and 4. 


torpedo-| 
Two minelaying submarines B 1 and B 2,502 tons, are building. Another type B, the Springaran, is to be laid down, 
} Torpedo-boats marked ¢ bave one 18-inch tube only. 
A 39-knot destroyer has been ordered from Gota Works, Goteborg and a sister ship Is to be built at Karlskrona. 
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United States. 


3 + Fa : 
3 Di ions. € Ss $ 4 | 
ge sl FE] Ele] @ | 2] Em 
. eS L-] 
Rameicr Where built. | = Pa 3 2) 38) & | & 3 g CBE! 
. g g| #/25|32| # | 22 Fy 312 | ow 
8 &| £/73|"2| 8 |3 = 5 | 8 
a a; & 6 
DESTROYERS— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. ‘Knots, Tons 
Porter.. .. 
Seliridge 1 \ N.Y.S, Co., 
McDougal an Camden 
mann ee 7} 872 | 824] 10h | .. | 1850] .. +» | Sin.guns | .. | .. | ae 
Phelps. .- || Bethlehem 
ie || SR 
Motftet ee Ani sd 
Balch... Guiny 
Mahan 1 | United D.D. 
Cummings. . f 
Drayton } 
penaon oa Bldg. 
Flus: we f 3.B. est. 
Reid. 1) 5 & D.D. Co. || 1936 . 
Cane. oa: on t Navy Yard, 334 | 34} 92] .. | 1500 as oe 5-in. guns ae oe oe 
Conyngham Boston on 
Cassin (| Navy Yard, W.L. 
Shaw .. :. 5} Philadelphia 
Tucker :: 2} Navy Yard, 
Downes \. S| Norfolk 
Cushing ..° (| Navy Yard, | 
Sith’. 2. q| Navy Nard] | 
Preston <. $ pares | | 
avy Yard, 
Dale ‘ { Ry | Bit ) 
avy Yard,' ‘a 
Monaghan .. { ¥ Boston i. is 
avy Yard, | 
Aylwin. { Philadelphia | 
t 3 
Farragut .. { "Sib. Co” | | s34 | 34] 93 | .. | 1,500] 42,800] 36¢ | 55-tn.a.a. | 8 | 160 | 400 
Dewey... .. 8or 10M. ts 
Hull... } x. 1934 
MacDonough { Bavy Vand) 
Navy Yard 
Worden... H Puget Sound/ 
Pruitt .. 192 95, 
Sicard )) } Bath, IW. ) j 25,000) ) 
Preble + 1920 | 
lam GB. 
Preston .. |] Norfolk, 1920 | 
Noa... .. (| N.W. 1921 | | 
Hulbert) 1! 
Dacatit 7 | 24,200) 
Perry .. + Il wavy vara, | 1922 | 
Trever  ..._ “Navy Sard, | 1999 
Wasmuth .. Mare Is. 1921 | 
Zane... 5. 1921 
Litchfield. 1920 | 
cus. 32 1921 
Sloat .. 2. fe 1920 
Meade" 1.) | 
Swasey oo | 
Tingey | 
orris | \ 
q }} 314-4] 31 | 9 | .. | 1,190 35 | 44-in., 4 | 122 | 875 
Feeen) sai] [i ethledien | | 1 3-in. .4. triple 
Bailey on 53. 1» COW | 21-in, 
Shubrick ., Squantum (Kane, Fox, 
Ballard. | Brooks, and 
Greene. | | Hatfleld 
Melanahan’” | | have 4 5-In. 
Laub... 1919 | 27,000 guns.) 
Gillis | 
Bethlehem | | 
Bancroft SB.C. 
Osmond In- sae | | | 
gram y | 
Rodgers .. | | 
McCalla <! | 
McCook :! ) | 
Belknap !! 1919 | ide it / 
= | | | | 


The 1933-1934 building prowramme consists of 2 heavy destroyers (1850 tons, estimated cost £789,000 each) by the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., Kearney, and twelve 1500-ton destroyers to be built as follows :— 2 by the 
Bethlehem Shipping Corp., Quincy, estimated cost £759,000 each, 2 by the United Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. for 
686,000 each, 1 at Mare Is, Navy Yard, 2 at Boston Navy Yard ,2 at t Sound Navy Yard, and 8 at Norfolk Navy 
ard, 
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United States—continued. 


< . z eed 
3 Dimensions, se Bs ¢ g 3 5 = |Puel. 
Name or 2 Py a /45] 38 & 3 Et a & 
Number. Where built.| = ai a! 2/88 FE = a2 g 2 
Blee| gl esiée| @|d?| & |B) Bio 
3| 72 S 
o [ae é 4| 5 £/ 6 
DuSTROYERS— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons, Knots. ‘Tons. 
continued. 
Lawrence 1921 
Hopkins 1921 
Barry 1920 
Goff 1921 
Bainbridge 1921 
Reuben James 
liamson 
New York 
8.B. Co. 
1920 
26,000) 
1 
1921 
Cramp, Pa. | 
1920 
Cramp, Pa. 1920, ) 
\ 
| 26,000 
| 1919 
| ‘)s144] 31/98 | .. | 1,190 35 | 44-in, 4 | 122] 375 
1 3-in. A.A. | triple 
) (Semmes has| 21-in. 
‘Herndon :. fee 
Branch | i] \ 1920 Howey have 
eorge E. 
Bast eee 
*Welborn C. Newport 1921 | and 18-in. 
Wood News aa 
snunt * 8.B. Co. 1920 25,000) aS 
*Abel P! Up-- 1920 / 
shur 
Mason on 1920 
Sul i 
isLorough 
Dahlgren 2 } 1920 
Glomson 1919 
agley.. 
Abbot: 
Haraden 1919 | 314-4] 31 98] .. | 1,060 | 25,000} 35 44-in., 4 122 | 286 
Thomas 18-in A.A. | triple. 
Hopewell .. 21-in, 
Stansbury |: 1920 
Howard 1920 
Union I.W. | 
1919 /| 314-4] 31 | 98] .. | 1,060 | 27,000} 35 4 4-in., 4 122 | 288 
1 3-in. A.A. | triple 
\ Hoke niver 21-in. 
i 
1918 } I - 


* Operated by the U.8. Coast Guard. — 
: Diait Google 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL, 
United States—continued. 


Dimensions. 


Where built. 


Completed. 
Draught. 
Number 
of Screws. 


Beam 


Displacement. 


DESTROYERS— 
Lael 
Herbert 
Pabeank 
Leary 
piakerce w+ 
this Talbot 


Blakeley 
Barney 
Breckenridge 


Crowninshield 


Kilty .. 0. “| 
Aston Ward’ doa 
Buchanan .. | 
Jacob Jones 
Babbitt 
‘Twiggs . 
Badger +. 
Tattnall ., 
Radford 


Lamberton at 


lea... 
Dorsey 
Dent .. 
Waters 
Talbot . 
Rathburne 
Crane .. 
Williams 
Chew .. 
Mugford 
Champlin 
Schley 

Bell .. 


Taylor 
Fairfax 

Gridley 

Harding 
MeKean 

Ringgold 
Robinson .. 
McKee.. .. 
Stevens .. 
Colhoun 
Dyer .. .- 
Stringham .. 
Gregory 

Sigourney 
Kimberly 
Little 
Evans 
Philip 
Wickes 
Manley 


Stockton . BI! 
Conner on 


Gwin... 4. 


Craven - 


In addition to the above there are 21 obsolete destroyers of the Flusser Class, completed 1910-1912. 


Feet. | Feet, 


81 |] 98] .. 


1919 


3144 98 


Mare Island, 
NY, 1919 
S44 


31 95 


New York i \ 
8.B. Co. 314-4] 31 | OS] .. 


Sl44] 31 OS] .. 


Cramp, Pa. 314-4) 31 98] .. 


E | _ 


314-4] 31 9-8 


\ 

Fore River 
|B. Co. 

Mare Island, | 


314-4] 31 OS]... 


Union LW. ‘}s144] 31 | 9-9 


tye aivl e beats 
1918 


Bath 1.W. bE 


Cramp 
Pa, 


Seattle 30-7 


D.D. Co. | 
Norfolk, 


O5).. 


1,090 | 


1,090 


1060 
1000} 


1,090 


1,060 


1,090 


1,060 


1,060 


18,500 


1020 


20 


26,000 


25,000 


26,000 


27,000 


27,000 


18,750 


35 


1,000 


t ‘Equipped as targets, wireless controlled. 


35 


35 


35 


oo 
6p 


Torpedo Tubes. 
Complement. 


Armament. 


ee] 2 z 


8 


44-in., 4 | 122 | 286 
| 13-in, A.A. triple 
| 21-in, 


122 


4 236 
triple 


4 | 192 
triple 
21-in. 


|r Sam Geo 
triple | 
21-in. 


122 


286 


13ins aa, 


triple 
21-in. 


4 122 
trinle 
| 21-in. | 


122 


283 


-in., 
in, ALA. | triple, 


geet 


7 
Ss 


122 | 260 


Persea sere 
com come 


| com 


Their dis- 


iacement is 650 tons, 29°5 knots, 10,520-12, 
ayrant, Henley, Jarvis, Beale, 


Roe. 8 of these are on the dis; 


000 H.P.. 
10 


No, 35 ez-Ammen, Trippe, Werrington, , Burrows, McCall, Sterrett, No. 21 
Destroyers Hazelwood, Sveti and Sinclair are employed/as ba ee 


8 to 5 3-in. A. 
jouett, No. Ber 


is, and 3 double to! 
atterson, No. 32 ex- 


62. Og 


do tubes. Their names are 
‘alke, No. 32 ex-Mon: 


pogle No. 23 ex-Drayton, Terry, eerie 
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United States—continued. 


or 


3 < « 
i ; |  Dimenstons, | # Bg a g ¢ 
| 3 gee | E | By Bi a § 
Name or | Where built. | 2 | aig | 2 (sgl & i a3 | 3 Z 
‘ q beg | B jzll 6 20 Fi 
= ¢ 3 3 = 
| 8 | Sa | a. & | = A g < & 8 
pase pore : ee 
' Feet, | Feet,’ Feet | Tons, |Knots, 
DESTROYERS— H 
continued. | | scare Toland \ jan ha 44-1n 
Caldwell ..{ MA? }ao17 | 8165 30°7) 95! .. | 1020 | 21,000] 30 |{t $10 
Allen... | BathLW. | 1917/3153) 209° 98° .. | 920 117,600) 30 [T8104 [18 soo 
ei 1 Peli ple — 
Rowan s-}) Fo Rigct | 1o1e | 3158 20-0 110-7; .. | 920 | 17,000 |205 |{4 ein, | |fer-in. 
Wadsworth., | Bath LW. | 1915 /315°8 20-9) 10 | .. | 910 |17,600/ 80 | 44-In. abl. is 
tNo. 55 er- Fore River henselae aos | 44-in. 4dbl. 
NGushing .} | *SweCon } | 2015 | 905:3 | 0-4 | 105) .. | 860 |17,000] 20 FEST 44 |jetas 100 
1X9. 53 ee | 
nslow .. Sa ewe ye, 
Nicholson’ 22 | 1915 | 805°3 | 30-3 | 10-5 | .. | 860 |17,000) 20 
{Xo sbez 7) | | | 444 
‘No. ez- in. 
pobaten «| | 014 \ Loin ta. |4 abl. 106 
enham |. | 914}! 305-8 | 30-5 | 10: 5 | ((ex-Parker | 18-In. 
Parkers ip} Cramp. 1814U) 305-3 30°5 | 105 .. | 820 | 16,000 | 20-5 San) 
NS ly io 1914 . 
ylwin... 
Duncan «. | Fore River 1913 | 305°3 30-4. 10 pert 820 |16,000} 29 
8.B, Co. ra 
Gor nee N.Y.8.B.Co.! 1915 H 
jownes .. | N.Y.S.B. Co. i 
tNo. 44 ez- \so5-3 30% 98! ..| 820 | 16,000] 29 | 44-10. 4dbl. 104 
*Cummings [| Bath LW. 1918 , 18-in. 
tNo, 43 ex- hd 
cual iF } i 1 
NO. ex: 
*MeDougal.. | Bath Tw. | 1914 | 305°3 | 306: 98! .. | a60 | 16,000; 205 
*Eriesgom 2. | N.Y.S.B. Co.| 1915 | 305°3 | 3U°6 107) |. | 860 | 17,000| 29 
No. 57 ez- 1 
“Tucker ..'ForeR.S.B.Co., 1916 | 805°3 | 299 10'8| .. | 910 | 17,000| g0°5 | 4 4m. pies 
No. 58 ez- i i - 
pe Conyngham Cramp. 1916 | $15°3'29°9 10°1| .. | 910 | 18,500! 20°5 
‘No. ex- ' 
“Porter... | Cramp. yore | 815° | 200101] .. | 910 | 18,000! 20°5 | 
* Wainwright .. | N.¥.S.B.Co.| 1916 $15°3 | 29°0 | 10°7| .. | 910 | 17,000! 20°5 
Davis... .. | Bath, LW. | 1916 | 315°3| 20°9. 98 |<. | 920 | 17,500] 30 |) 4 gin 4 
"Wilkes 2... Gramp. 3917 | 315°3 | 209 10°7! 3: | 920 | 18,000] 20°5 \eteti "a a, | triple 120 
‘Shaw 2... MareL,N.Y | 191 1 8153 | 299 10°7: 2. | 910 | 17,000! 20°5 |)* 91. 4-4. | 975 
DESTROYERS NO'W FITTED i ' 
AS MINELAY|ERS— 
Sproston .. . : 
Anthony Union ILW. | 1919, - ‘ 
Ingraham vt e 
Lansdale Arak hr Arr 
ICO we } M \ in. 
Ioreel 2: Fore River /' 8144 go's 9 | 2 | 1,160] 27,000] 35 Hi Sin aa. — 107 
S.B, Co. 1918 | | \ (92 mines 
Murray 1 ' 
Stribling <1) 
pamiay, Newport 1918 as 
Gamble ..|! ‘ ee “in. as 
Gamble: 27h Newne co: | ovo fs 30.5 9 » 2 1,160} 25,000] 35 Hei sare 120 
Montgomery } | ' : | 


* Operated by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
+ These destroyers have been reverted to their numbers, and names have been taken for the 1933-1934 programme 


lestroyers. 


Fuel, 


Oil. 


Cons. 
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310 
308 


310 


306 


283 
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United States—continued. 


; Dimensions. : rH ij] 8 ] 5 5 5 4 
6 : < 
Name ot 3 ashe | = BE e8|2 5 Hy &| Rael. 
Number, Where built. a|4 ;| 2 /e8\8s/s) & |6 2) 2 
'. £18 & |5a/ 25/8 & |g 3| F | on. 
8/8 2 |"slgei2) & | | & B 
ao & a &|s 
Feet. | Feet.; Feet. Tons. Knots iTone. 
SURMABINES— Blag j ; 
Porpoise .. Portsmouth Navy ‘ | og 1290 | | 
Pie nt Yard. est, 283/240) 13 | .. | ota | ce oe 8 in, 
Bldg. | 
Shark .. 2 | a8 ' 
Electric Boat Co. est. | 288 | 261 | 139 ve | Sin 
Tarpon uf 1935 7 l | 
V7 Dolphin Portamouth Navy 1982 307 | 278° 18 oe | 1 eb. pes 58 | 
ard. al 
V8 Cachalot eee | 17 
V0 Cuttlefish {| Electric Boat Co. 1934 260 | 248) 13 3 18-in. a.a. a a 
‘V4 Argonaut Be aay Navy } 1928 881 |33°7| 154 15 | 26-in., et 66 | 
V6 Narwhal Portsmouth, Navy } S 60 mines /21 | 
‘i 1 H 
V6 Neutitus | Mare Island ‘wavy {| 1980 | 871 |33°3| 16 i | goin. | 6 88 
Portsmouth Na 1 5-in, | 
Yard. 341-5 | 27-5 | 15-5 44 \(Baas has 1) 66.) 87 | .. 
dake Be i 9 | 8-in, a.a.) i 
e T.B. Co., e 
‘Bridgeport ” 265'3 218 jis | ., | 2008 | BOM | 148 | a ain, Bl. | 297 
Bethlehem Shipbuild- aso |1,200] 14 | 
ing Corp., Quin 225-8 | 20-5 | 16 wl teoo | at | iain. =| 4) 44 | 150 
Peat sh 1,126 | 1,500 | 10 12" 
| 
Bethlehem Shipbulle- H 
Corp., ion 
Plant | ! 
| 
2193 }20-5 | 16 | poy 145 | 1 gin, ‘ 
12 | voe8 | 1,500 | az |? 4! |,8.1 42 | 140 
Bethlehem Shi build 
Ing Corp, Quincy | | 
| | 
| | 
Lake T.B.Co., 231 |21-5| 13 | .. | 700 {2000 1525) 4 |g | 
Bridgeport | | 1,092 a 21"| 38 | 123 
| 
281 | 21-8] 13 790 
ea L002 | L4in. |.) 38 | 128 
Navy Yard, Ports- | 
mouth | 
231 |21-8 18 A 


> | 14-4. et-| 38 | 193 


1919 | 
Fore River 8.B.Co, | 1920 | 219-3 20:7) 16 | .. 


5/1 4-in, 1 

aeroplane a1 $8: 240 

| | 
* Designed bv Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 
t+ Used for salvage operations, 

Six submarines are included in the 1933-1934 building programme, and are to be built as follows :—Three of about. 
1,300 tons each by the Electric Boat Co., Groton, at an approximate cost of £478,000 cach, the Plunger, Pinna and 
Pollack; two at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, the Perch an Pickerel; and one at the Mare Island Navy Yard, the 

ompano. 
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United States—continued. 


| 


3 3 ei F : F a 5. 
z gelel £ 88] € |E/8] 3 
| 3 Bom 5 |x¢ 3 e/s]¢3 
Name or Where built, =| © gale & ise} o£ |e|e| 2 
Number. 8 shje ¢ ig @ sla/és 
5 Bails) 2 | £2 £ ee | S 
ia} 273) &§ E a g i> g 3S 
am wy elo | & 
| Tons. Knots| Tons. 
3UBMARINES— 
continued. 
| 
Union, LW, | 1918 | 
| 7 | 580 | 880 | 13-5 4 
1861] 18/145 2 | FS | oa lige | isin. |ei-| 90 68 


Fore River 8.B, Co. | 1919 | |* 
| 
| 


480 | 880 | 14 4 
Fore River 8.B.Co, | 1918 (acne 18 |144) 2 639 | 740 | f0-6 138-in. 217} 80 | 2g 


© Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. § To be disposed of shortly. 
The machin contractors for the vessels of the E. B.Co. Design built in yards other than the Na 
24 Haran were pene London Ship and Eng. Co., Groton, Conn., and the hulls were built under sub-contract 
m the E. B. Co, 
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BRITISH AND IRISH MERCHANT TONNAGE, AND UNITED STATES 
SEA-GOING MERCHANT TONNAGE, AS COMPARED WITH THE 


WORLD’S TOTAL MERCHANT FLEET. 


7 
Great Britain Percentage of British! Percentage of 
Year. World, ‘and Ireland, | #ad Irish Tonnage United States.* Untied States ie 
Tonnage. Tonnage. | Tonnage. 

1890 | 21,118,528 | 10,241,856 | 48°5 - 
1891 22,912,753 | 10,585,747 | 46°2 t - 
1892 | 23,672,698 | 11,157,662 | 47-1 1,926,426 81 
1893 | 24,286,865 | 11,563,997 ATT 1,964,359 81 
1894 | 24,547,597 | 11,807,010 48-1 2,171,459 88 
1895 | 25,086,199 | 12,117,957 48-3 2,164,753 8-6 
1896 | 25,598,186 | 12,293,589 48-0 2,284,725 8-7 
1897 | 25,889,044 | 12,403,409 479 2,326,888 9-0 
1898 | 26,543,860 | 12,587,904 47-4 2,448,677 9-2 
1899 | 27,618,851 | 12,926,924 46:8 1,872,245, 68 
1900 | 28,957,858 | 13,241,446 45-7 2,035,062 TO 
1901 | 80,479,971 | 18,656,161 448 2,281,925 13 
1902 | 32,302,412 | 14,481,072 44-7 2,842,918 13 
1903 | 88,501,855 | 14,889,571 44-4 2,480,981 TA 
1904 | 84,786,182 | 15,391,850 44-2 2,590,849 1 
1905 | 35,998,180 | 15,803,180 | 43-9 2,649,411 TT 
1906 | 37,550,477 | 16,381,350 | 43°6 2,672,042 TT 
1907 | 89,485,788 | 16,999,668 43-1 2,728,711 6-9 
1908 | 40,920,551 | 17,818,351 | 42:3 2,802,387 68 
1909 | 41,447,825 | 17,877,936 | 41-9 2,791,282 6-7 
1910 | 41,912,520 | 17,516,479 41:8 2,761,605 66 
1911 | 43,144,909 | 17,872,697 | 41-4 2,808,684 65 
1912 | 44,600,677 | 18,218,620 40°8 2,848,829 6-4 
1913 | 46,970,113 | 18,696,287 | 39°8 2,998,457 6-4 
1914 | 49,089,552 | 19,256,766 | 89-2 2,970,284 6-0 
1915 | 49,261,769 | 19,541,868 | 89:7 8,522,938 T1 
1916 | 48,688,186 | 19,134,857 39°83 8,790,578 18 
1917+ = - 

1918 _— i = —_ — — 
1919 | 50,919,278 | 16,555,471 | 32:5 10,782,170 21:2 
1920 | 57,814,065 | 18,330,424 82-0 18,789,874 24-0 
1921 | 61,974,658 | 19,571,554 ' 816 14,697,088 28-7 
1922 | 64,370,786 | 19,295,687 80-0 14,788,506 22:9 
1928 | 65,166,288 | 19,281,549 29°6 14,597,085 22'4 
1924 | 64,028,567 | 19,105,838 - 29'8 18,580,544 Q1-1 
1925 | 64,641,418 | 19,440,711 : 30°1 12,948,682 20-0 
1926 | 64,784,370 | 19,399,797 | 29-9 12,364,668 19:1 
1927 | 65,192,910 | 19,309,022 | 29-6 12,070,050 18-5 
1928 | 66,954,659 | 19,875,350 | 29°6 11,997,441 179 
1929 | 68,074,312 | 20,166,381 | 29°6 11,835,176 17-4 
1930 | 69,607,644 | 20,488,444 29-4 11,888,367 16°4 
1931 | 70,181,040 | 20,802,905 28-9 10,998,606 157 
1982 | 69,734,810 | 19,671,675 ' 28-2 10,889,419 15°6 
1938 | 67,920,185 | 18,700,739 275 10,692,798 157 
1984 | 65,576,612 | 17,734,912 270 10,854,674 15:8 


* Excluding American Great Lakes vessels, 
+ Figures not available. 
Nortr —Prior to 1919 the tonnages shown are the totals of gross tonnage for steam and motor vessels, 
and net tonnage for sailing vessels; in 1919 and subsequent years the figures are given in gross tonnage 


throughout, 
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NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF THE VESSELS OF 100 TONS 
TO EACH OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF THE 


June, 1913.+ June, 1919. Jane, 1922. 
Flag. - — . 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | qyinmrs, | No. | perme 
Gt. Britain and Ireland | 9,214 | 18,696,287] 7,964 | 16,555,471 | 8,849 | 19,295,637 
British Dominions . | 2,073) 1,785,806] 2,141| 2,052,404| 2,472| 2,746,888 
British Empire . . | 11,287 | 20,481,548 | 10,105 | 18,607,875 | 11,821 | 22,042,520 
Sea . . | 2,696) 2,998,457] 4,350 | 10,782,170 | 4,886 | 14,738,506 
: Lakes. .| 627) 2,882,690] 506] 2,257,786| 495| 2,247,690 
United — | Philippine 
States of 1 Tolands.| 77| 46,489] 78| 51,817| 99 76,964 
America ee | a 
Total . | 8,400) 5,427,636] 4,929 | 13,091,773 | 5,480 | 17,062,460 
Argentine . . . . | 808/ 214,885] 215] 164,441) 216] 181,555 
Austria-Hungary . . | 497/ 1,011,414] 339| 714,617| — — 
Belgium . . . .| 172/ 804886] 152/ 3813,276/ 275] 579,477 
Brazil . . . -| 459] 829,687] 498] 512,675| 899} 492,571 
Chile, . . . +] 181] 189,792] 114; 101,647; 196] 181,401 
China . . . : 66 86,690] 102) 182,515| 184] 188,388 
Cuba. . . . 59 61,586 51 47,295 65 62,677 
Denmark .| 811] 762,054] 645} 702,486| 822] 1,088,188 
Esthonia ‘ — - _ - 98 45,259 
Finland sh ie = 838; 180,962} 3852] 218,671 
France - | 1,552) 2,201,164] 1,440] 2,288,681 | 2,094] 98,845,792 
Germany 2,821 | 5,082,061] 1,768] 8,503,880) 1,723] 1,887,408 
Greece -| 442) 722,782] 312] '828,796| 879] 668,197 
Holland “ - | _759| 1,809,849] 931] 1,591,911] 1,164] 2,632,713 
Italy - | 1,114) 1,521,942] 858! 1,870,097] 1,418] 2,866,385 
Japan* . + + | 1,087] 1,500,014] 1,418] 2,325,266 | 2,026] 3,586,918 
Jugo-Slavia . oa _ — t t t 
Latvia . . 5 - _ _ _ 67 40,124 
Norway. . : 2,191 | 2,457,890] 1,629] 1,857,829 1,852] 2,600,861 
Peru . : : 60 45,514 63 79,842 74| 101,209 
Portugal. san, 208 120,579] 227! 261,212) 286 285,878 
Roumania . A 88 45,408 85 68,792; 81 72,297 
Russia . ; 1,216| 974,178] + 618| 541,005/  — _ 
Spain. . ‘ 607| 840,995] 576] 750,611/ 978/ 1,989,757 
Sweden. . 1,486 | 1,047,270] 1,268} 992,611] 1,845] 1,115,875 
Turkey. . . . .{| 973] 157,908] 161/ 116,249) — = 
Other Countries and 
flag not recorded =, 158 98,115] 495 | 804,580; 1,167] 1,270,564 
Total . - + | 80,591 | 46,970,118 | 29,255 | 50,919,278 | 88,935 | 64,870,786 


* Japanese sailing vessels are not recorded in Lloyd's Register Book. 


+ In 1918 the eure 
net tonnage of sailing 
throughout. 


shown Is the total of the 


gross tonnage of steam and motor vessels, and the 


vessels; in 1019 and subsequent years the figure is given in gross tons 


¢ Figures included in total for “Other countries.” 
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GROSS AND UPWARDS (STEAM, SAIL, AND MOTOR) BELONGING 
WORLD, AS RECORDED IN LLOYD’S REGISTER. 


ew 


June, 1926, June, 1928. June, 1932. June, 1934. 
G < G Gi ., G 
wo. | Gitte. | xo | itn. | = | Gitte, | ¥- | tee 
8,269 | 19,399,797 8,172 | 20,166,831 | 7,971 | 19,671,675 | 7.469 ; 17,784,912 


2,477 | 2,870,327 2,919,816 | 2,547 , 3,112,708 | 2,498) 8,106,806 
10,864 ; 22,270,124 | 10,679 | 23,116,147 | 10,518 | 22,784,383 9,067 | 20,941,218 
4,001 | 12,364,668 | 3,696 | 11,835,176 | 8,252! 10,889,419 | 8,045 ' 10,354,674 
529 | 2,433,049] ‘576 | 2'541,938 | ‘574, 2,552/582 | 583, 2,611,040 
| 

97 81,044] 111 104,908] 1201 104669) 111} 79,823 

‘ ai Hy eae a 
4,627 | 14,878,761 | 4,383 | 14,482,022 | 9,946 13,546,620 | 8,739 | 18,045,037 
243 | 284,848) 311) 296,036] 945| 836,771 | 344, 840,195 
295 | 507,473; 244] 529,043] 240] 537,442 | 198! 414,655 
361 | 482,308] 391 | 560,680] 309] 496,130 | 308; 499,389 
138 | 179,712| 119] 154563| 111/ 178,680! 101] 157,048 
201 | 299,806] 218] 319.224} 250] 871,153 | 253) 398,062 
72 61,735| 66 45.270] 61] 44016 | 58) —_ 89,510 
771 | 1,081,146] 701 | 1,055,867 | 730| 1,180,620 | 700| 1,104,397 
115 49,025 116 60,383 146 106,017 148 121,329 
363 | 232,792/ 348] 998/393 | 324) 832,385 | 379| 469,486 
1,769 | 3,490,606} 1,662 | 8,378,663 | 1,644| 3,557,006 | 1,567| 8,298,053 
z9g6 | 3,110,918 | 95197 | 470927552 | 2,151) 4/164\842 | 2/043 3,690,990 
467 | 924,934] ‘516 | 1,266,685 | 551) 1/470,064 | ‘5501 1,507,260 
1,109 | 2,564,904! 1,339 | 2'939/067 | 1,445] 2:963,840 | 1,496; 2'618,016 
1'401 | 3,240,630 1/380 | 3.284660 | 1,323] 3'390,572 | 1,242! 2'928,396 
2,087 | 3:967,617| 2'059| 4'186,652 | 1,964] 4/955,014 | 1/949) 4,072,707 
187 | '195,787| ‘158 | ‘981,306 | 185| ‘381,045 | ‘174 356,831 
a7| 67,783; 108 | 150,159] 114] 188,479] 110| 192,597 
1,844 | 2,841,905 | 1,807 | 3,224,493 | 2,008] 4,166,839 | 1,908| 3,981,354 
46|  79.068| ” 38 62160} 39} '64.686| °35| — 49,476 
og5| 280,116| 269] 246368] 259/ 969,018] 262] 263,171 
37) 68,173| 34 68647] 83; 74104 34] 91,748 
s7o0| 393,084| s79| 440,506] 449| 685,144 | 491| 942,259 
924 | 1,168,008] 877 | 1,161,591 | 861! 1,265,321 | 840] 1,177,627 
1,380 | 1/338,089| 1,885 | 1,510,125 | 1,463) 1/715/984 | 1,339, 1,608,872 
174! '136,796| 189] 172,096 | ‘189! ‘178,058 | 183] 192,683 
46s | 687,799| 584| 690,784] 619] 1,030,087 | 654, 1,174,801 
82,615 | 64,784,870 | 32,482 | 68,074,312 69,734,310 30,997 | 65,576,612 


ES 


© Japanese sailing vessels are not recorded in Lloyd's Register Book. 
t Figures included in total for “ Other Countries.’” 
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NUMBERS OF STEAMERS AND MOTORSHIPS OWNED 
PRINCIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES ON JUNE 30, 
DIVISIONS OF AGE, 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


BY 


1984, 


THE 
BY 


ee 


Numbers of Vessels vwned of Various Ages. Percentage 
Total of Total 
; 7 ; Number Number of 
Country. rears : 1S years | 20 years ' be 
” onder | Zod” | dnd | Saad | ana 25 years) Veesels | under 
Syears.| under | under | under | under | ye, | owned. Ltrs 
10 years.| 16 years. 20 years. 25 years, old. 
Gt. Brit. & Ireland 654 | 1,212 | 1,252 | 1,814 961 | 1,724 | 7,107 9-2 
British Dominions 158 425 814 281 815 680 | 2,178 73 
United States* . 101 120 667 966 205 501 | 2,560 3-9 
Denmark . 86 68 192 98 59 183 686; 12:5 
France . 151 106 836 245 209 412 | 1,459] 103 
Germany 153 822 574 207 242 584 | 2,082 T5 
Holland . 191 279 230 286 168 258 | 1,407] 136 
Italy 55| 119| 194} 152) 139) 872} 1,031 53 
Japan . 208 | 209! 861) 599; 158 | 419] 1,949) 10-7 
Norway . . 227 279 307 339 214 588 | 1,904} 11:9 
Spain . 83 66 129 156 387 811 782 | 106 
Sweden . . . 60 72 165 172 117 723 | 1,309 46 
Other Countries . 292 829 872 534 563 | 1,926 | 4,016 78 
World Total* 2,419 | 8,606 | 5,098 | 5,849 | 3,872 | 8,576 | 28,415 85 


© Excluding American Great Lakes vessels. 


NUMBERS OF STEAMERS AND MOTORSHIPS OWNED BY THE PRIN- 


CIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES ON JUNE 30, 


GROSS TONNAGE. 


19384, BY DIVISIONS OF 


Numbers of Vessels Owned of Various Gross Tonnages. 
ae ove sven ors Percenta, 
Benth? Nae (ies : ily eee eid 3 Total | of Total 
coumy. | 32 22/22! a2] gd] gd! 98/22] 28/2 [seme pms 
e 2 o bass 
38 | 3/82: 28 | 22) 22.28) 38) 25/382) Ot | crm iom 
es ies|/ss es|sz)se 35/85/85 /8° and over. 
2 $3188 5, Ss/ 83/8 
“5 |°5 | #5 Re S355 BE 123 Sz [8 ¥ 
f | 
Gt. Brit. & Ireland |3,290 | 643, 633, 5861,057/ 507 179 128 | 51 | 88} 7,107: 12°6 
British Dominions /1,061 | 292) 880 257| 106, 42 18 13| 2| 2| 2178, 35 
United States* . | 595 | 187| 170| 480) 629) 428 109 43/12 | 7| 2,560; 23-4 
Denmark . 225 | 83} 219° 86| 41 18 18° 4/—|—| 686) 44 
France . . | 695 | 104) 145 217] 158! 54 48 96| 6 | 6| 1,459) 96 
Germany . __- [1,048 | 262! 297! 178' 124) 114 47) 18; 5 | 9| 2082) 95 
Holland 814 | 62, 124 164) @4 91 46/ 18) 7 | 2| 1,407/ 118 
Italy. 362 | 101} 116, 143, 192 75, 19| 9; 4/10] 1,091] 118 
Japan 820 | 193, 217 817, 288 107 39' 15, 3 ,—| 1,919| 84 
Norway 718 | 194’ 391 192 216 187, 43, 11; 2} —| 1,904] 101 
Spain 404 | 69, 78 164| 44/ 18 8, 7/—|—| 762] 36 
Sweden :] 606 | 159! 350 103) 62 13 10/ 2' 3 {| 1| 1,309) 22 
Other Countries . {1,470 | 559 653 778 ae 70 34 19, —|—| 4016; 30 
hanes | ! ; 
World Total® . -| 18,108 2,856 8,606 8,817 8,884,609 608 808 95 | 70 | 28,415) 9-7 
‘ { 


© Excluding American Great Lakes vessels. 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF MOTORSHIPS. 
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322 BRASSEY’S8 NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


STEAMSHIP AND MOTORSHIP TONNAGE (INCLUDING AUXILIARIES) 
OWNED BY VARIOUS COUNTRIES, AS AT JUNE, 1934 


Steamships. | Motorships. 
Tye SEER 7 
Percent Percentage 
las Ne Lesained feamahip | No. | , 2788 | ateataahl 
fo. si (oO. steal 
tonnage. | srGmotore | tonnage. | Steamenlp 


‘ship tonnage.! ship tonnage. 


Gt. Britain and Ireland| 6,475 | 14,912,865! 84-6 632 | 2,716,683 16-4 


British Dominions .| 1,828 | 2,740,764! 920 ' 345| 237,106| 8-0 
Britich Empire. .| 8,303 | 17,653,629 | 85-7 97 | 2,953,830 | 143 
United States* . . 2,266| 9,113,428| 93:0 | 304, 681,008, 7-0 
Denmark. . . . 475| 645,663 687 © 211| 455,116 | 41-3 
France. | | . . 1,311| 3,010,528; 924 148| 249,066) 7-6 
Germany | | . . 1470| 3,008,883, 81-8  662| 671,470| 18-2 
Holland | | | | '806| 1,831,287, 70-1 —-601| 781,000| 29-9 


i 
Italy . . . . . 800] 2,253,025 | 78-4 231 622,158 21-6 
Japan. . . . «| 1,478} 3,365,132 | 82-6 471 707,575 17-4 
Norway . . . . 1,480] 2,182,086 54-8 424 | 1,798,015 45-2 
Spain . toe 650 940,954 80-8 132 | 223,536 19-2 
Sweden . . . 979 | 1,041,760 65-2 330 | 655,554 34-8 
Other countries . ., 3,478 6,232,485 | 87-7 | 638| 872, 047 | 123 

World's Total* Al 23,486 | 51,278,860 | 83-0 4,929 10,571,162 17-0 

| 


* Excluding American Great Lakes vessels. 


NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF MOTORSHIPS OF OVER 8,000 TONS 
GROSS, OWNED BY VARIOUS NATIONS, AS AT JUNE, 1934. 


8,000 and under 10,000 and 15,000 tons Total over 
10,000 tons gross. under 18,000 grossand above.’ 8,000 tons gross. 
Country. a aL ae S| ea Tel bee, =) 
re Gross Groes Gross 
No, slong | No. | tonnage. | N-| tonnage. | N°- | tonnage. 
a8 iE z: | = [sonst 
Great Britain and f i 
Ireland . . 63 552,440 | 26 298,557 | 13 | 261,362 | 102 1,112,349 
British Dominions. 5 44,757 6 67,373 | — od 10 102,130 
United States. . 23 203,651 | 6! 66008 —{; — 29 269,659 
Denmark . . . 10 86,289 | 3 30,851; — _— 13 117,140 
France. . . .« 3 27,927 | 5. 58,644) 3 59,489 11° 145,960 
Germany .. . 5 45,159 | 8 | 101,147| 2; 33,431' 16! 179,737 
Holland. . . . 29 249,326 | 5  54,022| 5 | 87,833 | 39 391,381 
Italy . . . . 7 62,154 | 4] 48,628| 5 117,310) 16, 228,092 
Japan... . 15 135,659 | 5 | 58,719] 3 651,448) 23 | 245,826 
Norway .. . 40 358,714 | 2! 24,406)/—, — 42 | 383,120 
Russia. . . 2 16,456 | — = _ —_ 2 16,456 
Spain... 2. — _ 3 | 36,732 | — _ 3 36,732 
Sweden . 10 88,860 1, 10, 409| 4 68,879 15! 168,148 
Other countries . 16 142,720 | 12 | 146,116 | — _- 28 | 288,836 
i 1 
World's Total . 228 | 2,014,112 | 85 | 991,512 | 35 679,742 , 348 | 3,685,366 
i \ 
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MERCHANT VESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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LARGEST MERCHANT VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 


Larcest Mercuant VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 
A list of all vessels of 10,000 tons gross or more arranged in order of gross tonnage. 
(T.= turbine engines ; M.=oil engines; T. & R.= turbines & reciprocating engines: T.E.=turbo-electric.) 
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Hl Date L. | B®. | De 
3 g Name. built Flag. ‘Ouners:, (ft) | tt.) | (te) 
3 
1988) Fr. | C.G.T. (French Line) . 1,020$|119°0 | 91°8 
= Br. | Cunard White Star . 1,0183/120°0 | — 
1921} Br. | Cunard White Star : 58:2 
1912] Br. | Cunard White Star 67-1 
1929] Ger. Norddeutacher Lloyd 48-2 
1032] Ital. | Italla LI 30°7 
1928] Ger. | Ni atddeutecher Lloyd « -1 | 48-0 
1914/ U.3. | United Beal Lines 7° 3 | 58-2 
48,502 . . 1032] Ital. |ItaliaLine. . . 814-6$] 96°1 | 32°4 
46,439 | Olympic (T. & RB.) . . 224) 1011) Br. | Cunard White Star 852-5 | 92:5 | 59°5 
45,647 | Aquitania (T.) . + 23 |1914) Br. | Cunard White Star . 868-7 | 97-0 | 49-7 
43,450 | Ile de France (Tr. a oo 23 | 1926) Fr. | C.G.T. (French Line +| 768-7 | 92-0 | 55-9 
42,512 | L’Atlantique = . .[24 | 1930] Fr Cle. de Nav. ends At ntique; 718-6 | 91-8 | 57-7 
42,348 | Em) rent not pall io ® . «| 24 | 1081) Br. | Canadian Pa «| 733°8 | 97-8 | 56-0 
at te Fr. | C.G.T. (French Lie) 4 | 85-8 | 50-1 
Br. | Cunard White 0 | 83-3 | 48-6 
Ital. | Italia Line . 6t] 82-6 | 38-9 
Ger. | Norddeutecher Lloyd : 6 | 88-1 | 49-4 
. Br. Cunard | White Star 2 | 88-0 | 57-1 
Ital. |ItaliaLine. . . . 9} 82-8 | 46-5 
Champlain (T.) . Fr. | C.G.T. (French Line) «| 607°0 | 82-8 | 67°83 
28,291 | Statendam (T.) . 19 | 1926] Holl. | Holland-Amerika Line | 674-2 | 81-3 | 49-4 
27,759 | Georgic (M.) . . - .|18 | 1032) Br. | Cunard White Star . . 683°6 | 82-4 | 48°6 
27,581] CapArcona(T.) . . . 20 | 1927] Ger. | Hamburg Sud-Amerika Line. 643°6 | 84°6 | 41°90 
27,132 | Belgenland (T. & RB.) . 174 | 1917] Br. | F. Leyland & Co. . 674-2 | 78°4 | 44-7 
6,043 | Britannic (M.) . 18 |1980| Br. | Cunard White Star + | 688-6 | 82°4 | 48-6 
26,082 | Empress of Janan (5 © — | 1930] Br. Canadian Pacific . «| 644-0 | 83° | 44-5 
25,661 | Conte Grande(T.) . . 21 | 1928) Ital. Line «| 662-23) 78-3 | 27-2 
25,178 | Lafayette (M.) . 17 | 1920) Fr. hick T. (french Line) « «| 677-2 | 77-6 | 27°9 
24,416 | Conte Blancamano (T) y 20 | 1025] Ital. | Italia 4 .| 650-93) 76-1 | 27-5. 
289 | Manhattan (T.) 1932} U.8. Ualted & States Lines ¢ .| 668-4 | 86-3 | 38-3 
24,280 | Washington (T.) . 1983] U.8. | United States Lines . | 668-4 | 86°83 | 83°3 
24,149 | Rotterdam 17 | 1908] Holl. | Holland-Amerika Line «| 650-5 | 77-4 | 43-5 
2 — | 1985] Br. | Orient Line . 665°0 | 82°0 | — 
19 | 1027] Ital. |Cosulich Line . 631-43) 79-8 | 24-4 
940 | Saturnia (M.) . -{19 |1927] Ital. | Cosulich Line . . -| 68143) 79°8 | 20°56 
23,788 | George Washington .}18 | 1908] U.8. ue 8. Shipping Board : «| 699-1 | 78-2 | 50-1 
23,635. Dullioy (T.) . «| 21 | 1923] Ital. | Italia «| 685-63] 76-3 | 46-3 
23.337 | New York (r)" .| 193] 1927] Ger. | Hamburg- ‘Ainerika Line « « .| 645-6 | 72-4 | 42.1 
22:575 | Queen of Bermuda(T-K) || 20 | 1938] Br. | Furness Withy + «| 558-4 | 76-7 | 89-0 
22,424 | Monarch of permnds: (T.E.) ). 20 | 1031) Br. | Furness Withy -| 658°2 | 76°? | 89°0 
22,284 | Strathaird (T.E.) . Br. . -| 638°0 | 80°0 | 33°0 
22/283 | Strathnaver (T.E.) | 638°7 | 80°2 | 83°1 
22,181 | Alcantara (M.) il. -| 680-5 | 78-5 | 40-5 
22,117 | Hamburg ie )s -| 645-6 | 72:4 | 42-1 
22,048 | Asturias (T.) «| 640-5 | 78-5 | 40-5 
21,036 | President Hoover (LE): -| 615°0 | 81°0 | 52°0 
21,936 | President Coolidge (TB) 615°0 | 81°0 | 52°0 
1,900 | Giulio Cesare (T. . 634-0t] 76:1 | 46-3 
21,833 | Empress of “Austraita {r. y Canadian Pacific « 589-9 | 75-2 | 41-5 
21,517 Srmpress of Censds (T.. Canadian Pacific . 627-0 | 77-9 | 42°2 
21,329 | America . U.S. Shipping Board. . 8 | 74-3 | 47-8 
21,046 | Deutschland (T.) ; ; Hamburg-Amerika Line +] 645-8 | 72-2 | 41-9 
21,011 | Cap Polonto (T. & R. ) Hamburg Buds -Aroeribs Line.| 687-8 | 72-4 | 39-5 
20,952 | Mooltan ee “&T.E.) . rae + + «| 600-8 | 73:4 | 48-6 
20,914 | Maloja (T. & R.) -| 600-8 | 73-4 | 48-6 
20,445 | Warwic! Pein (06 d. Lay Castie Line: «| 651-5 | 75°5 | 87-4 
20,277 | Carinthia (T. . Cunard White Star + «| 600-7 | 73-8 | 40-7 
20,223 | Kungsholm (M.) : Svenska-Amerika Line : || 504-9| 78-2 | 37-8 
20,175 | Franconia (T.)  . Cunard White Star_ . 601-3 | 73-7 | 40-6 
20,131 | Albert Ballin(T.). . Hamburg-Amerika Line. . | 645-8 | 72:2 | 41-9 
20,123 | Duchess of Bedford (T. tee Canadian Pacific . «| 581-9 | 75°2 | 41°8 
20,119 | Duchess of Atholl (T.) Canadian Pacific . -| 680°0 | 75°3 | 41°83 
20,108 | Winchester Castle (M.) Union Castle Line . -| 631-6 | 75:5 | 37-5 
20,068 | Carnarvon Castle (M.) . Union Castle Line +| 630-7 | 73°5 | 41-5 


is measured to 


* The registered dimensions are measured as follows : Length from fore part of stem at extreme top to aft 
side of head of stern post, or centre of rudder stock if a balanced rudder is fitted; Breadth Is taken to outside 
of plating; Depth from top of beam at centre line of tonnage deck amidships to ceiling. If there is no ceiling it 


trom below. 
t The speeds shown in this Table are as given by the owners. 

t Overall lengths; particulars of Normandie and Queen Mary are provisional. 
§ Gutted by fire on January 5, 1933 
\| Under conversion to turbine drive. 


thetanktop. If there are more than two decks, the tonnage deck {s the second deck, count 
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= 7 
te 5 

3 | Date L* | Be | D.. 

if Name. 8 built. Flag. Owners. (ft) | (ft. | (ft 
Sg as 
i 

20,033 | Otranto(T.) . . . . .{18 {1925} Br. |OrientLine . . . . «| 632-0| 75-2 “9 
20,022 | Duchess of Richmond (T.) ./18 | 1928} Br. lan Pacific. . . .| 581-9] 75-2 | 41-7 
20,021 | Duchess of York (T.) . ./18 | 1929] Br. Pacific . . . .| 581-9] 75-2 | 41-7 
20,001 | Oronsay(T.) . . . « .{18 [1925] Br. |OrientLine . . . . «| 683-6| 75-2 | 330 
19,070 | Orontes(T.) . . . . «.|/18 |1920| Br. |OrientLine . . . . .| 632-0| 75-2 | 33-0 
19,941 | Orford (T.) . . - {18 |1927| Br. | Orient Line . . + | 682-2] 75-4 | SS1 
19,821 | Reliance (T. & B.) + {17 | 1920] Ger. | Hamburg-Amerika Line .  .| 590-4 | 72-3 | 39-7 
19,819 | Orama (T. + + « « «|18 11924) Br. | Orient Line . . « | 632-0 | 75-2 | 32-9 
19,761 (T.) . . . . «| 16%)1920) Br. | Cunard = « «| 600°7 | 73-8 | 40-7 
19,708 | Resolute (T.& R.). . . .|17 | 1920] Ger. | Hamburg-Amerika Line .  .| 590-4 | 72-2 | 40-2 
19,695 | Laconia (T.) as Re Pg 16/1922} Br. | Cunard White Star . . .|601-3| 73-7 | 40-6 
19,627 | Viceroy of India (T.E.) . ./18 | 1928} Br. jP-&0,. 2 2 ww 582°7 | 76°0 | 45°5 
19,597 marie ) . « « « «| 16$/ 1921] Br. | Cunard WhiteStar . . .| 601-5) 73-7 | 40-7 
19,507 | Oceania (M.).. . . . ./19 |1933| Ital. |CoeulichLine. . . . .| 580-73] 76°7 | 45°S 
19,475 | Neptunia (M.). . . . ./19 | 1932] Ital. | Cosulich Line. . . . .) 589-73) 76°5 | 45°5 
19,361 | Monticello. . . . . ./234|1902| U.S. | U.S. Shipping Board . . .| 684-3 | 72-3 | 40-2 
19,129 | Marnix v. St. Aldegonde (M.).| 17 | 1929| Holl. | Nederland Stoom. Maats. ./ 580-0 | 74-0 | 47-3 
19,040 | Johan v. Oldenbarnevelt (M.)} 17 | 1929] Holl. | Nederland Stoom. te. ., 680-0 | 74-6 | 47-3 
19,029 | Arundel Castle(T.) . . . 1 1921 | Br. | Union Castle Line . + -{ 680-5) 72-5 | 41-5 
18,973 | Windsor Castle(T.) . . .| 1 1922) Br. | Union Castle Line + «| 632-4 | 72-5 , 41-6 
18,765 | Conte Verde(T.) . . . -/19%/1923| Ital. | Lloyd Triestino . . . .| 570-2] 74-2 | 35-9 
18,724 | Laurentic(T.&R.) . . .!17 | 1927] Br. | Cunard White Star . . .| 578-2 | 154 | 406 
18,495 | Ceramic (T. & B.) re {16 |1913| Br. | Shaw, Savill & Albion . | 655-1!) 69-4 | 43-3 
18,435 | De Grasse (T.) ae oe 116 |1924|] Fr. |C.G.T.(French Line). . ./552-1| 71-4 42-3 
18,372 | Mount Vernon + « + ./23%]1906] U.S. | U.S. Shipping Board . . .| 685-4} 72:2 40-5 
18,208 | Virginia (T.E.) . . . .|18 | 1928] U.8. | American Line 8.8. Corp. .| 586-4 | 80-3 | 52-0 
18,200 | Pennsylvania(T.E.) . -| — | 1929] U.& | American Line S. . ., 586-0 | 80-3 | 205 
18,021 | Lurline(T.) . . .;22 | 1932] U.S. | Mateon Nav.Co. . . . . 604-0] 79°3 | 305 
18,017 | Mariposa (T.) . . . . ./22 |1931/ U.S. | Oceanic 8.8.Co, . . . .| 6040) 79°3 | 305 
18,017 | Monterey (T.). . . -|22 | 1932] U.S. | Oceanic 8.8.Co. . . 604-0 | 79-3 | 30-5 
17,944 | Gripsholm (M.).  . . -|17 | 1925} Swed. | Svenskn-Amerika Line . 553-0 74-4 S77 
17,856 | Conte Rosso(T.) . . . 19 | 1022) Ital. | Lloyd Triestino . . . .| 588-22) 74-2 | 35-0 
17,883 | Californla(T.E.) . . . 18 |1928| U.S. | American Line 8.8. Corp. .| 574°4 | 80°3 | 52-0 
17,801 | Kosm ° . + «| — |1920] Nor. | A. Jahre . «+ + [5541 | 77-2 | 49-6 
17,707 | Reina del Pacifico (M.) . .|19 | 1930] Br. | Pacific Stm. Nav. Co. .| 551-0} 76-3 | 38-5 
17,537 ie(M.) . . . . «| 15¢]1982| Fr. | Messageries Maritimes. . 543°5 | 69°6 | S36 
17,498 | Chichibu Maru (M.) . . .;19 |1930/ Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha -| 560-0 | 74-0 | 42-5 
17,401 forang! (3 a) Sat iat wie 4 17 |} 1924| Br. | Canadian-Australasian Line .| 580-1 | 72-2 j 43-4 
17,281 | Minne ia(T.&R.) . .)16 | 1917] U.S. | Atlantic Transport Line .  .| 620-5 | 66-4: 47°S 
17,282 | Malolo (T. ~ . «+ « .|22 |1927] U.S. | Matson Nav.Co.. . . ./554:0| 83-2 | 30-7 
17,046 Galedoala (T.) . » Ad 1925] Br. |AnchorLine . . . . ./553-0] 70-4 | 38-7 
16,991 | Tuscania (' . . 15$| 1922} Br. |AnchorLine . . . . ./552:3] 70-3 38-6 
16,981 | Baloeran (M.) +; 18 | 1929] Holl. | Rotterdam Lloyd + + -{550°0/ 70-0 440 
16,979 | Dempo (M. . .{18 | 1930} Holl. | Rotterdam Lioyd « + | 550-0: 70.0 44-0 
16,975 | Asama Maru(M.). . -119 |1928] Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha . ./560-0| 72-0 42-5 
16,975 | Tateuta Maru (M.) + {19 | 1029) Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha . .| 560-0; 72-0, 42:5 
16,966 | KosmosIT. . . . . .!—|1981| Nor, 'A.Jahre . . . . . .| 5584! 77-2! 876 
16,923 | Transylvania(T.). . . ./15%)1925' Br. |AnchorLine . . « . 552-4] 70-3 | 303 

16,900 | impress of Asia(T.) . . ./20 |1913| Br. | Canadian Pacific . + +, 570-1 | 68-2) 42 
16,810 | Empress of Russia (T.) . 20 |1913| Br, | Canadian Pacific . . . .,570-2| 68-2} 42-0 
16,792 | California(T.). . . «| 15%1}1923] Br. | AnchorLine . . . . ./553-0| 70-4 38-8 
16,774 | Felix Roussel (M.) . , 15 | 1929 Fr. | Messageries Maritimes . ./ 534-8 | 68-2' 46-9 
16,738 | Ranchi(T.&R.). . «18 |1925| Bro | P.O... . . . 548-5) 71-3, 43-2 
16,737 | Rangitata (M.) . . +, 15 |1929|] Br, | Federal Steam Nav.Co.. . 531-0 | 70-2 | 31-8 
16,732 | St. Louis (M.). . . ‘116 |1928| Ger. Pamburg- Amerika Line. .| 543-8 | 72-4 42-1 
16,712 | Rangitane(M.) . . -|15 | 1929) Br. | New id Shipping Co. ., 531-0; 70-2 31-8 
16,699 | Milwaukee (M.) . +|16 | 1920] Ger. | Hamburg-Amerika Line. || 546-6. 72-4 42-2 
16,698 | Rangitiki (M. : :|15 | 1920] Br. | New Zealand Shipping Co. | 581-0 | 70-2 | 38-1 
16,697 | tawalpinds . = 17 |1925] Br. |P.&0 CRE ee *3 | 43-4 
16,688 | Ranpura . Br. ie m “3 43-2 
16,644 | Rajputana a Br. | 4 ‘ | 43-4 
16,632 | Narkunda " Br. ts : Ler 
6,600 | Mongolia (T. ‘ Br. ‘ 33-5 
16,556 | Moldavia (T. a Br. &0.. . . . | 38-4 
¥ Westernland (T. & R.) 1918] Br. | F.Leyland&Co.. . j 42-2 
16,484 | Doric(T.) . . . 1923} Br. } Cunard White Star . . 1412 
16,436 | C. O. Stillman (M.) . — |1928/ Br. | International Petroleum Co. 44-5 
16,418 | Montcalm (T. . 17 | 1921] Br. | Canadian Pacific . . 40-2 
16,402 | Montrose (T.) . . 17 |1922|) Br, | Canadian Pacitic Fi 40-3 
16,322 | Pennland (T. & R. . 16 | 1922} Br. | F. Leyland & Co. . {41-2 
16,314 | Montclare (T.) . . 17 |1922| Br. | Canadian Pacific iS 1402 
16,207 | Cameronla (T. e 15$|1920| Br. | Anchor Line . . . 38-8 
16,243 | Lancastria (T.) . 163 | 1922! Br. | Cunard White Star . 33-8 
16,113 | Naldera ons 17$|1918| Br |P.&O.. . 2... 44-4 
16,063 | Calgaric(T.&R.). . . 15 | 1918) Br. | Cunard White Star . 43-0 
15,704 | Christiaan Huygens (M.) . 1927 | Holl. | Nederland Stoom. Maats. . 36-2 
15,575 | President Fillmore . 1904' U.S. | DollarS.8. Lines . . . 31-1 


* t t See notes on p. 327. 
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g3 93! Date B.* | D.* 
&2 Name. 32 puilt.| Flas. Owners. (tt.) | (té.) 
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& at 
15,551 | Almanzora(T.& R.). . «| 16 |1914| Br. | RoyalMall. . . . . .|570-0/ 67-3 | 33:3 
15,543 | President Johnson . . ./16 | 1904] U.S. | DollarS.S. Lines . . . .| 600-0) 65-3 | 81-1 
15,507 | Ordufia(T.&R.). . . .|15 | 1914] Br. | Pacific Stm. Nav.Co.. . .| 550-3) 67-3 | 43-0 
15,495 | Orbita(T.&R.) . . . .|15 |1915| Br. | Pacific Stm. Nav.Co.. . .| 550-3} 67-3 | 43-0 
15,450 | Veendam(T.) . . . . .{16 | 1923] Holl. | Holland-Amerika Line .  .| 550-2} 67-3 | 41-1 
15,434 | Volendam (T.) «+ + «{15 | 1922] Holl. | Holland-Amerika Line .  .| 550-2 | 67-3 | 82:6 
15,363 | Massilia (T. & R.) + «+ «{20 |1920] Fr. | Cie. de Nav. Sud Atlantique .| 577-1 87-0 
15,257 | Svealand(M.). . . . «| — |1925| Swed. | Angf. Akt. Tirfing 6 «| 561-3 441 
15,355 | Amerikaland (M.). . . .| — |1925| Swed. | Angf. Akt. Tirfing . . .| 561-3 44-1 
15,346 | Chitral (T. & R) » . « [17 [1925] Bro [P.&0.. 2 2... «| 5263 3 | 42-3 
15,286 | Berlin. + « + «|16 [1925] Ger. | Norddeutscher Lloyd. . .| 549-3 2 | 34-8 
15,276 | Athos IT (T. ys « « .{14 |1025) Fr. | Messageries Maritimes . .| 543-9 2 | 41-7 
15,241 | Comorin (T. & RY): + + «17 11025] Bre |P.&O.. 2 2 1 1. «| 5285 42°3 
15,225! Cathay. . + « «/[16$1/1925] Br. |P.@0.. . . 2 1 523-5 A 
15,186 | Minnedosa (T. &R) . « «{16$]1018| Br. |Canadian Pacific . . . 418 


15,183 | Melita (T. & RB.) . 


:|16¢|1918] Br. | Canadian Pacific + ¢ 
15,178 | Arandora Star (T.) : 


-|16 | 1927] Br. Blue Star Line. 
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15,135 | Atlantis(T.@R.). . . .{16 | 1913] Br. Royal Mail. ey: B 33-3 
15,128 | Akaroa (T.& R.) . . {15 |1914] Br. | Shaw, Savill &'Albion + 550-7 44-1 
15,105 | D'Artagnan . » . [14 ]1924] Br. Messageries Maritimes. 543-5, 414 
14,982 | Ormonde (T.) . » « «17 ]1917] Fr. | Orient Line . . « «| 5805 40-5 
14,825 | Chenonceaux _. + « «{13 |1922] Fr. | Messageries Maritimes | || 543-4 41-1 
7! Lutetia (T. & R)! : 2 ‘/20 |1013} Fr. | Cie. de Nav. Sud Atlantique .| 579-0 36-7 

+ General von Steuben (T.&R.)} 16 | 1922) Ger. | Norddeutecher Lloyd. . 526-9 43-7 
Ulysses. . . . . « «|14 |1913] Br. | Blue Funnel Line. . . 563-2 40-2 

Nestor + « {14 [1013] Br. | Blue Funnel Line. . . 563-2 31-2 


) 

Highland Patriot (M. ) 
Highland Monarch (M.) 
Highland Chieftain (M.) 
Highland Brigade (M.) 
Highland Princess (M.) 
President McKinley (T.) 
President Jackson (T.) 
President Grant (T.) 
Oropesa (T.) 
Willlam Rockefeller 
Alaunia(T.) 2. 
| Ascania (T.) | 

‘Aurania(T.) 2 
Andania(T.) . 
Ausonia(T.) . 
Monte Rosa (M.) . 
Monte Pascoal (M.) _. 
President Harding (T.) 
President Roosevelt (T.) 


16 |1932| Br. | Royal Mail (Nelson) . 


Arlanza ‘(r. ‘& R. ye . 16 |1912] Br. | Royal Mail. . + | 5703 33-3 
|Svend Foyn . . . — | 1931; Br. | St. Helier Shipowners” tae ¥ 33°3 
Vestfold . . — [1931] Br. | Vestfold Whaling Co.. . - 33°3 
Vikingen . .. — | 1929 |Panamal Viking Corpn. of Panama. 50-0 
Taiyo Maru 16 |1911[ Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha. - 31-2 
Sir James Clark Ross (M) — |1930| Nor. | Hvalranger A/S Rosshavet - | 34-4 
Charles G. Black . . — |1921]) U.S. | Standard O11Co, . . 43-7 
Hobson’s Bay es ae 16 | 1922] Br. | Aberdeen-t Commonwealth | 39-9 
Moreton Bay (T. 16 |1921| Br. | Aberdeen-Commonwealth . 39-9 
President Madison (r. 3 18 | 1921] U.S. | American Mail Line... 27-8 
Largs Bay (T.)  . 16 | 1921] Br. | Aberdeen-Commonwealth . 39-9 
Carthage (T.). . 18 |1931| Br. | P.& 0. Re Se 33°1 
Esperance Bay (T.) 16 |1922| Br. | Aberdeen-Commonwealth . 39-0 
President Jefferson (T.) 18 |1920| U.S. | American Mail Line . . . 27:8 
Corfu(T.). 2 2 18 | 1931; Br. | P.& 0. he rede, ew im: 33° 
Jervis Bay (T. 16 |1922| Br. | Aberdeen-Commonwealth < 39+ 


-{16 | 1928} Br. | Royal Mail (Nelson) . 
-|16 | 1929] Br. | Royal Mail (Nelson) . 
«| 16 | 1929] Br. | Royal Mail (Nelson) . 
-|16 | 1928] Br. | Royal Mall (Nelson) . 
+|18 | 1921} U.S. | American Mail Line 
-{18 } 1921) U.S. | American Mall Line 
-{18 | 1921] U.S. | American Mail Line 
.}15 | 1920] Br. Pacific Stm. Nav. Co. 
-| — } 1921] U.S. | Standard Oil Co. 


Sh OSDODHWROODOMNNONOH ODOM mma mo 


15 |1925| Br. | Cunard White Star 
15 |1925| Br. Cunard White Star 
15 |1924] Br. | Cunard White Star 
15 | 1922} Br. | Cunard White Star 
15. |1921] Br. | Cunard White Star 
144] 1930] Ger. | Hamburg Sud-. Amerika Line « 
144 | 1930] Ger. | Hamburg Sud-Amerika Line. 
18 | 1921] U.S. | United States Lines . . 
19 | 1922] U.S, | United States Lines 
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Southern Cross (T.} 
Monte Olivia (M.)". 
American Legion (T.) 
Pan America (T.) 


Munson 3.8. Line . 


Gelria . . . 16} | 1913] Holl, | Holland Lioyd. 2. . 
Antonla(T.) 2... 15 |1921| Br. | Cunard White Star . 
New Sevilla . . . 12 |1900] Br, | Sevilla Whaling Co... 
Hektorila_. tad 13 |1899| Br. | Hektoria, Ltd. see 
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Munson S8.! 


Western World (T.) 184 | 1921] U.S. | Munson 8: : 41-0 

André Lebon . st 14 |1913] Fr. |Messageries Maritimes. 45:8 
Tafelbera . 22 I) 1930] Br. | Kerguelen Seal’g & Whal'g Co, 35-7 

Monte Sarmiento (M.) . :} 144} 1024] Ger. | Hamburg Sud-Amerika Line. 37-9 

Sierra Salvada (T.&R.) | :|144|1922| Ger. | Hamburg Sud-Amerika Line. 38-7 
Antonio Delfino (T.& RB.) {| 144) 1921 | Ger. | Hamburg Sud-Amerlka Line, -O | 88-7 

r { Letitia (T.) eT Soe te 15% | 1925| Br. Anchor-Donaldson © 6 of 525° 4 | 20-5, 
13,465 ‘Athenia(T.) 2 > 2 2 1'15¢ 1923° Br. | Anchor-Donaldson . . .' 526: 4! 381 


® ¢ See notes on p. 327. 
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+. 
Z| Date L.° | B.* | D® 
a? Name. gs built.| Flag. Owners. (ft.) | (ft) | (tD 
3 és 
18,415 | Niagara(T.& BR.)  . . 16 Canadian Australasian Line . 66-3 | 34:5 
18,891 | Colomble(T.). . . « 15} C.G.T. (French Line) . . 66-4 46-2 
18,887 | Stuttgart . . . . 16 Norddeutscher Lloyd . ‘i 65-0 | 34-7 
13,876 | Avelona Star (T.). . .  -| 16 Blue Star Line. : 68:2 | 42-6 
18,363 | Balmoral Castle . . . «| 16 Unton Castle Line . . 64-5 | 38-0 
18,329 | Edinburgh Castle res Union Castle Line. . 64-7 | 38-7 
13,248 | Voltaire. oe «fy Lamport & Holt . 3. . . 64-3 | 39-3 
18,247|Juvenal . . oe a Cia, Gen. de Combustibles . 74-1 | 40-3 
13,246/C. A, Larsen . *% — Hvalfanger A/S. Rosshavet . 66-6 33-9 
18,241 | Vandyck(T.) . . 14h Lamport & Holt. 64-3 39-3 
13,156 | Stavangerfjord (T. & B. Norske-Amerika Line 64-2 29-3 
18,072 | Baradine (T.&R.). . P.a&O.. . . e 64-4 | 37-6 
18,068 | Victoria (M.) . Lloyd Triestino 69°9 | 300 
13,062 | Barrabool (T. & R.) P.@O.. 2. 2. 2. 64-4 | 37-8 
13,056 | San Fernando (T.). 14 Eagle Oil Transport Co. . 60-4 1 42-2 
18,087 | San Felix (T.) oe fe es: il Eagle Oil Transport Co. . 60-4 | 42-2 
18,081 | San Fabian (T. ais 11 Eagle Oil Transport Co. . 69-4 | 42-0 
18,026 | Shinyo Maru(T.). . . 16 Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 61-9 | 35-5 
12,990 | Armadale Castle . . +! tet Union Castle Line . 64-5 | 39-0 
12,996 | Ballarat (T.&B.). . id P.&0.. 2. 2. . ] 64-2 37-8 
12,005 | Ausonia(T.) ._ . +| 21 Lloyd Triestino . . | 66-4 | 31-2 
12,990 | Balranald (T. & B.) 15; Pi @Ons ie ok 64-2 | 29-8 
12,975 | Kenilworth Castle «| 15: Union Castle Line . 64-7 | 38-7 
12,972 | Bendigo (T. & RB. . PM Seg ke le 64-2 | 37-8 
12,961 | California (T.) Nav. Libera Triestina 64-0 | 43-2 
12,915 | San Gerardo (T. 68-5 | 42-1 
12,910 | San Gaspar ( 68-5 | 42-1 
12,872 | Avila Star (T.) Blue Star Line . 68-2 | 33-9 
12,848 | Almeda Star (T. Blue Star Line. 68-3 | 34-0 
12,846 | Andalucia Star(T.) .  . Blue Star Line eee 68-3 | 34-0 
12,842 | San Florentino(T.) . . | Eagle Oil Transport Co. . 68-6 | 42-0 
12,700 | President Doumer (M.) . = Messageries Maritimes 640 4074 
12,692 | Porthos . . 2 4 34 Messageries Maritimes =. 61-6 | 42-1 
12,642 | City of Los Angeles (T.) . 16 Los Angeles 8.8.Co. . . 62-3 | 36-0 
12,690 | John D. Archbold. . ae | Standard O11 Co... 76-1 | 42-6 
12,589 | Cabo Santo Tome (M.) . —: | Ybarra& Co... - 634 | 334 
12,580 | President Lincoin (T.) . 18 . | Dollar 8.8. Lines. . 72-2 | 27-8 
12,575 | President Wilson (T.) . 18 Dollar 8.8. Lines . . 72-2 | 27-8 
12,554 | President Cleveland (T.) . 18 |} Dollar 8.8. Lines . 72-2 | 
12,548 | President Taft (T.)  . Dollar 8.8. Lines . 72-2 | 
12,546 | President Pierce (T.) . Dollar 8.8. Lines . 72-2 | 
12,510 | Gulfpride (M.) . . Gulf Refining Co.. . . . 743 | 
12,442 | Geo, W. moka (M.) | Baltisch-Amer. Petrol.Import, 70-4 
12,482 | F. J. Wolfe (M.) . . | Baltisch-Amer. Petrol.Import, 70-3 | 38-6 
12,425 | Franz Klasen (M.) Baltisch-Amer, Petrol.Import| 70-4 | 38-7 
12,424 | Victor Roas(M.) . . Baltisch-Amer. Petrol. Import 70°S | 38% 
12,421 | Orville Harden (M.) . Deuteth- Amer. Petrol.Import, ‘4 | 387 
12,405 | Tamaroa(T.) . . . Shaw. Savill & Albion 63-2 | 39-6 
12,390 | Mataroa (T.) | Shaw, Savill & Albion 63-2 | 30-6 
12,885 | Saxon . 1 .Union Castle Line . 64-4 | 38:6 
12,358 | Sk: eee . | A/S. Bkytteren  . . «| 5: 63-3 | 39-9 
12,353 | Southern Empress. Bi i Southn, Whaling & Sealing Co. 66-5 | 33-9 
12,852 | Tonle . . . Shaw, Savill& Albion . .; 63-3 ' 45-0 
12,386 | D. L. Harper (M.). Baltisch-Amer. Petrol.Import) 70-0 38-7 
12,309 erite Finaly ( Soc, Aux. des Transports. 70-2 7 
2,306 | Sultan Star (T.) Blue Star Line . . | 702 | 36-6 
12,286 | San Melito . Eagle Oil Transport Co * 665 | 33-5 
12,275 | Cabo San Antonio (M. Ybarra&Co. . . . 63-4| 334 
12,272|Gange . . Lloyd Triestino  . . 60-2 | 432 
12,263 | Champollion 16 Messageries Maritimes . 62-7 | 40-5 
12,257 | Oroya(T.) . 14 Pacific Steam Nav. Co. 62-8 | 32-1 
12,246 | Solglimt . . . . 154 A/8.Odd . ww ww 62-1 | 3446 
12,289 | Mariette Pacha. .  . 15 | Messageries Maritimes. . ./ 508-5 62-6 | 43-6 
12,223 | J. A. Mowinckel (M.) . 12 Baltiech-Amer. Petrol. Import, 521-38: 70-4 | 38-8 
12,220 | Mexique (T. & B.) 17 C.G.T. (French Line) . 1546-7 64-0 | 34-3. 
12,215 | Thorshammer. . . 11 A/S. Bryde & Dahls . «| 525-5 | 66-5 41-4 
12,201| Ole Wegger . .. pot A/8. Ornen . oe oe 527-1 | 66-6 42-1 
12,197 | Robert F, Hand (M.). fod Anglo-American Of] Co. . ./ 520°0 | 69°8 | 38-7 
12,173 | R. L. Hague (M.). . 112 “La Columbia” Soc. Marit. .| 542:3 | 70-2 | 38-7 
12,107 | J. H. Senior (M.). . «412 anzig | Baltisch-Amer. Petrol. Import! 521°2 | 70°3 | 389 
12,097 | Heinrich v. Riedemann (M.) | 12 | Baltisch-Amer. Petrol. Import’ 521-1 | 70-2 | 38-3 
12,082 | Southern Princess i Southn. Whaling & Sealing Co.' 530-0 | 66-6 , $3-5 
12,076 | Cadillac Anglo-American Qi] Co. . 530-2 | 66-3 | 33-8 
12,074 | Saranac Anglo-American Oil Co. . .| 530-5 66-3 | 42-7 
12,067 Pelagos wih ce 3 . | Hvalfangerselsk. Pelagos A/S.) 500°3 , 63-3 45-0 
12,055 | Cordillera (M.) - 16 | | Hamburg-Amerika Line. .| 497°8| 65°9 27-3 
12,049 ' Caribia(M.) . ‘164 | Hamburg-Amerika Line. .' 497-8' 65:8 27-9 


* t ¢ See notes on p. 327. 
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é re 
& 
a 33) Date L.* | B.* | D.* 
83 Name, $3! buiit,! Flag. Owners. (ft.) | (ft) | (ft.) 
3 as 
f 
12,041 | Orsov: ares Wa Re 16 |1909| Br. | Orient Line - + «| 636-2] 63-3 
12,040 sibajak (Mt. ) + «6 « « .| UW | 1927] Holl. | Rotterdam Lloyd. +e + «| 5066 | 62:7 
12,003 | Colombo + « « .|16 [1017] Ital. | Italia Line « .{ 518-0} 64-0 
11,999 Athelcrown (Mi. .) + + . «| = | 1920] Br. | United Molasses Co. «| 526-5 | 68-8 
11,996 | Providence . » . .) 15 |1915] Fr. | Cie. Fr. de N. (Cyp. Fabre) =| 611-8 | 59-7 
11,952 | Peter Hurll (M. + «  .|12 | 1980 | Danzig} Baltisch-Amer, Petrol. Amport| 521.2 | 70°2 
11,951 | Llangibby Castle (it. ) .  .} 154] 1929] Br. | Union Castle Line + «| 486-0 | 66-2 
11,941 | Calgorolite (M.) +» « «| = | 1928) Br. {Imperial Oil . . . . .!522-0| 70:3 
11,938 | Salvestria . . « . .|12 /1913] Br. | South GeorglaCo.. . . .|500°3) 62°4 
11,930 | Terukuni Maru (Mt) Dycse eee) 18 1930| Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha . .|507-0| 64.0 
11,930 | Yasukuni Maru(M.) . .  ./ 1 1930| Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha . 505-0 | 64-0 
11,901 | Stuart Star(T.) . . | .|15 | 1926] Br. | Blue Star Line. +) 4758 | 67-3 
11,885! Patria . . .{16 |1913] Fr. | Cie. Fr.de N. (Cyp. Fabre) +; 487-2 | 59-2 
11,868 | Cabo San Agustin | aj ot 1981| Sp. | Ybarra&Co.. . . . «| 482:5| 63-4 
11/867 Afric Star (T.) ae . | Blue Stee Line’ | {| 475-8 | 67-3 
11,862 | F. H. Bedford, ‘Ir. (M.. ) Jal Baltisch-Amer. Petrol. Import 521-4 | 70-2 
11,850 Frederik VII. . Saar Forenede Damps.8. . . 523-5 | 62-3 
11,847} KoreaMaru  . . . . . Nippon Yusen Kaisha . 551-7 | 63-2 
11,814|SiberlaMaru . . . . Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 551-7 | 63-2 
1,803 Rodney Star (T.) 2 SREP ae ate, Blue Star Line. «| 476-9 | 67-3 
11,787 | W..8. Farish(T.) 2 >! . Standard Shipping Cc Co. : 625-0 | 74:3 
11,752 G. Harrison Smit! § A ae | .! Standard Shi, . 525°0 | 74°3 
11,732 Marechal Joffre(M.). 2. Fr. Messageries eon times . «| 468-7 | 64-0 
11,718 | Virgilio(M.) 2° 2. (| 15 | 1927] Ital. |ItaliaLine. . . « «| 506-1}, 6198 
11,669 | Orazio(M.). . 3. . . 2] 15 | 1927| Ital. | Italia Line. . ~ oe «| 506-14) 61: 
11,636 | Slamat(T.)  . 2... (| 17 Rotterdam Lloyd » |: 482-5 | 62 
11,628 | Australia(M.). . 5 5 i] = Texas 8.9.Co.  .  . . «509-7 | Gu: 
11,622 | Hikawa Maru(M.) . . ./17 Nippon Yusen Kaisha . 510-0, 66- 
11,621 | Hiye Maru(M.) 2...) 17 Nippon Yusen Kaisha . .| 512-6] 66- 
11,616 | Helan Maru(M.) . . .) ./ 17 Nippon Yusen Kaisha . ./ 511-6; 66: 
11,590 | General Osorio(M.) . . .| 15 iburg-Amerika Line . ./ 498-5 | 66: 
11,555 | Northumberland (T.). .  ./ 15 m. Nav. Co, «| 580-5 | 63+ 
11,620 | Oriente(T.E.). 2. | | 20 , Guilt & W. Indies 
+ + 2 + + «| 508-0) 70: 
11,518 | Kaisar-t-Hind . eee be . «| 520-0} 61°: 
11,469 | Sierra Cordoba ~ . [14 | 1923] Ger. Nowideutscher Lloyd : : 490-5 | 61- 
11,453 | Worcestershire (M.. . .|15$| 1931) Br. | Bibby Line. . . 483-0 | 64- 
11,449 | Tuscan Star (M.) . . 16 | 1930) Br. | BlueStar Line . . «| 471-0 68: 
11,439 | Transbalt . . Soviet Mercantile Fleet : ‘| 501-1] 62+ 
11,431 | Philoctetes (T.) Blue Funnel Line . . «| 511-9] 63° 
11,430 | Der Deutache . 2 Norddeutscher Lloyd + «| 490-5 | 61° 
11,414 | Jean Laborde (M. )” é Messagerivs Maritime: + «| 463°6 | 61° 
11,410 Victolite (M.) . ° Imperial Oil. -« « «| 510-2] 68: 
11,405 | Esperia (T.) ‘ Lloyd Trestino ~ «| 492-1) 61° 
11,404 | Vancolite (M.) * Imperial Oil « «| 510-2) 68. 
11,404 | Achilles (T.) . Bi Blue Funnel Line . . 507-4 | 63- 
11,396 | Harry G. Seidel (M. S Danzig| Baltisch-Amer. Petrol. Import| 513-2 | 68- 
11,392 | Sierra Ventana. . 14 | 1923; Ger. | Norddeutscher Lloyd. . ./ 490-5 / 61: 
11,383 | Remuera . -14 | 1911 Br. | New Zealand Shipping Co. .| 485-0 | 62. 
11,375 | Sphinx. . % 14 |1914| Fr. | Messageries Maritimes -| 478-0 | 60- 
11,361 | Tyndareus . . 13$|10916| Br. | Blue Funnel Line. . «| 507-0 | 63: 
11,337 | Cuba (T.) . . 154 1923| Fr. | C.G.T. (French Line) «| 476-0 | 62- 
11,321 | Sarpedon (T.) . 15 |1923/ Br. | Blue Funnel Line. «| 499-0 | 62: 
11,314 | Patroclus (T.) . 16 | 1923| Br. | Blue Funnel Line +| 498-8 | 62- 
11,309 | Montrolite (M.) . — |1926) Br. | Imperial Oil . «| 510-9 | 68°: 
11,309 | Canadolite (M.) . — |1926] Br. | Imperial Oil -| 510-0 | 68+ 
11,299 | Llanstephan Castle . 13%) 1914) Br. Union Castle Line «| 500-5 | 63: 
11,256 | Leopoldville . . . 14 | 1929| Belg. | Lloyd Royal Belge «| 478-8 | 62°: 
11,254 | General Artigas(T.) . . 13% | 1923) Ger. | Hamburg-Amerika Line | :| 473-6 | 60- 
11,251 | General San Martin (T.) . 13$ | 1922] Ger. | Hamburg-Amerika Line . _ .| 473-6 | 60- 
11,246 | California Standard (M.) . — | 1929] U.S. | Standard Ol] Co. of California! 513-5 | 68- 
11,231 | Themistocles . . . . 15 | 1911) Br. | Aberdeen Line « «| 500-6 | 62- 
11,198 | Hector(T.) . . . 15 |1924| Br. Blue Funnel Line, . . -.| $98-8| 62: 
11,174 | Antenor(T.) . . 6 15 |1025| Br. | Blue Funnel Line . «+ 407-7 | 62+ 
11,140 | Jan Pieterszoon Coen. . 15 | 1915| Holl. | Nederland Stoom. Maats, — .| 503-51 60. 
11,103; Edison. . . . . . .{13 |1896| Gr. | National Stm. Nav. Co. of 
i Greece... . + «| 523-1] 60- 
11,081 | Achilles Pee + + «> | 1915! U.S. | Panama Canal ° -| 514-0 | 65- 
11,060 | Nieuw Zeeland (T. ) o + of 15 | 1928 | Holl. | Koninkl. Paketv, Mats. . + «| 540-0 | 62. 
1,057 | Nieuw Holland (T.) .  . .;15 |1927/ Holl, | Koninkl. Paketv.Maats,. .)540-5| 62- 
11,055 | Drottningholm (T.) . . '17 | 1905) Swed. | Svenska-Amerika Line. 517-0} 60+ 
11,028 | Foucauld Mh Ce 14 | 1022. Fr. | Chargeurs Réunis . + «| 483-4 | 58+ 
11,015 Bergens{jord (T. &R) . 174 | 1913 Nor. | Norske-Amerika Line. . 512-4) 61: 
11,000 ; Dorset (M.). 6 wee — |1934| Br. | Federal Stm. Nav.Co. . . 493-5] 68+ 
ee | Durham (Mi) 2. 2 1934; Br. Federal Stm. Nav. Co. . 493-5 | 68. 
10,9: Mantua. . " 116 !1909| Br, (P&O.. «  -1 540-0, 61°; 
i098 | Norfolk (T.&R.)> 2. 214 ‘1918! Bre i Federal Stm.Nav.Co. } | 520-7! 64: 


* t See notes on p. 327. 
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+s 
3| Date Le *| Ds 
Name. F 2 built.) Flas Owners, aft.) | ct.) | ao. 
ne! 
i i 
Huntingdon (T.& BR.) . .|14 | 1920} Br. | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. 64-2 
Cornwall (T.) Br. | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. 63-1 
Cumberland (r. & ‘BY Br, | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. 64-2 
Fushimi Maru... Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha 63-5 
Eastern Prince () Br. | PrinceLine . . . 64: 
Western Prince ( Br. | Prince Line . 64- 
Hertford (T.& RB.) . ; Br. | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. 64: 
Northern Prince (M.) . « Br. | Prince Line . 64- 
Southern Prince (M.) . Br. | Prince Line . 64. 


City of Paris (T.) . Br. |City Line . . 


8 

8 

2 | 3 

9 | 

9 

: 59-3 
Chief Capilano. . . Br. | Canadian-American Nav. Co. | 523-5 | 65-7 
Durham (ML). Br. | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. . .| 498-5 | 68-6 
Rotorua. . . . Br. | Federal Stm. Nav.Co. . ./526-4| 61-4 
Ruahine. . . : | Br. | New Zealand Shipping Co, .| 480-6 | 60-3 
Monowal (T. & B) . Br. | Union Royal Mail Line . ./ 500-4] 63-2 
Cambridge. . 5 | Br. | Federal Stm. Nav. Co. . .| 524-5 | 65-7 
Tilbesar (3: . | Holl. | Java-China-Japan Line . .| 500-1 | 63-7 
Cristobal Colon (T.) Sp. Cia. Trasatlantica. . . .| 499-4 61-0 
Indrapoera (M.) . Holl. | Rotterdam Lloyd. ...  .|470:5 | 60-2 
Campana(T.). . - Fr. | Soc, Gen. de Transport Mar. aj 
, Vap.. . . . « « «/510-6! 67-0 

Manoora (M.) . : Br. | Adelaide 8.S.Co.. . . .| 4635 | 66-2 
Imperial Star (M.) ” . Br. | BlueStarLine. . . . .| 616-7) 70°0 
Llandaff Castle A Ir. | Union Castle Line... «| 471-1 | 61-7) 5 
Waipawa (M.) . -| ' Br. | Shaw, Savill & Albion. ./ 516-2! 70-4 
Waiwera (M.) . Br. | Shaw, Savill & Albion . 429°5. ce I3 


Colombia (M.) . 
Ulysses... 
Albertville. . 
‘Wairangi (M.).. 
Suwa Maru. 
Staffordshire (M.) 
Llandovery Castle 
Napier Star (T.) 

| Shropshire (M.) 
0 | Cheshire (M.) 
Habana(T.) . 
President Hayes 
President Monroe . 
President Van Buren 
Danmark (M.).. 
President Adams . 
President Harrison 
Guadeloupe. . 
President Polk . 
President Gerdeld 
Lemoyne _. 

Johan de Witt. 
Haruna Maru (T.) 
Hakone Maru (T.) 


Holt. | KoninkL Nederlandsche 8. M, 514-0) 
U.8. | American Tankers Corp. 
Lloyd Royal Belge. 
Br. | Shaw, Savill & Albion 
Jap. | Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Br. Bibby Line. 

. | Union Castle Line; 


Lele et | 
oe. 

2 

ie 

MAO> 

io Ct 


rot 
& 
os 


Blue Star Line. | 
Bibby Line... 
‘Bibby Lines)! 


Cia. Trasatlantica . 
Dollar 8.8. Lines . 
Dollar 8.8. Lines . 
agree 
ampsks. ‘* 
Dollar 8. 3 Lines Oe Syn Se 
Dollar 8.8. Lines. . 
C.G.T. (French Line). . 
Dollar 8.8, Lines... 
Dollar 8. ee Lines. . 
nada 8.8. Line. . 
ietland Stoom. Maats,” 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


Blue Funnel Line. . 


Hakozaki Maru (T.) : Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 2 
Pan Gothia (M.) . " Swed. | Rederi, A/B Pagota . - $ 
California . . . . . J, Texas 8.8.Co.. . . . a3 
Beacon. | acts Standard Shipping Co, Ses 
Hakusan Maru (T.) | K Nippon Yusen Kaisha | 370 
Diomed (T.) . .. Blue Funnel Line... 131 
Orarl (My New Zealand Shipping Co. 368 
Uruguay (T. & R.) Cia. Trasatlantica. . 327 
Wilhelm A. Riedemann (M. Waried Tankschiff Rhederel ;3ss 
Calchas(T) 0. ee Blue Funnel Line... 3u8 
Perseus(T.) 2 2 1 ff Blue Funnel Line) >? | 306 
Menelaus (T.) i Blue Funnel Line) >? 326 
E plorateur Grandidier > | Messageries Maritimes 412 
mn. pre ‘ é 3 
Talthybiusl 21 : Riue Funnel Line; 2 | 5 
Tamiahua >)! : Richficld Oil Co. of California 5 2 
Europa (M2! Fi East Asiatic Co... . 3 
Delttdijk GO) 2! z Holland-Amerika Line >: 1 


Gulf Refining Co... 2... 
Gulf Refining Co. . . 


Gulthawk (M.) . 
Gulf Retining Co... 


Gulfwing (M.) . 
Kraljica Marija 
Brazza (M.) 


.| Jugoslavensk Lloyd 
Gretafield’. >! 


Chargeurs Réunis . 

N. Petroleum Tank 8.3. Co. 
. | Bibby Line 2... «| 482 
% . | Holland Lloyd. . oe 
i115 '1930' Hob. | Holland-Amerika Line: 


* + See notes on p. 327, 


Gulibird (MD t 


Yorkshire (T.) . 
.171! Flandria (T.) 
10,155 | Damsterdijk (M.) 
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L* | B.* | De 
Mame: Orme COM RCANICCH) 
Argentina (T. & B.) «| 480-0 | 61-3 | 40-7 
City of Nagpur. -| 469-9 | 59-3 | 40-0 
Kerguelen (T.) | 484-2 | 59-3 | 35-0 
Jamaique (T.) . 1 1) 484-2 | 59-3 | 27-2 
Amerika (M.), a 465-4 | 62-2 | 37-2 
Opawa (M.) | New Zealand Shipping Co. 471°0 | 67°3 | 36°8 
Sourabaya . ' South Geor; Cos 470°2 | 68°3 | 32°2 
Doric Star (T.). Blue Star . 499-8 | 64-0 | 37-0 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre (T.. i) Messageries Maritiznes, 455°8 | 60:8 | 41-0 
Arctic Queen 1 Hellyer Bros. . 486-0 | 59-3 | 27-4 
Commissaire Ramel (T. « B. 5 Messageries Maritimes . 478°8 | 59-2 | 33-4 
Aeneas. . . 1 Blue Funnel Line . 493-0 | 60-4 | 28-6 
Toa Maru (M.). . Tino Shoji K.K.. . { 500°0 | 65°0 | 37°0 
Ascanius Blue Funnel Line. 493-0 | 60-4 | 28-6 
Otalo (M.) | New Zealand Shipping Co. 472°2 | 67°2 | 35°7 
Koll (M.) rs Odd Bergs Tankrede 487°4 | 66°0 | 37°3 
Beaverford (r. ) . Canadian Pacific . . ' 603°0 } 61°8 | 37°5 
Beaverhill(T.) . Canadian Pacific . . | 508°0 | 61:8 | 37°6 
Carl D. Bradley (TE. Bradley Transportation Co, a 623°2 | 65°2 | 30°2 
Tilawa British India $.N. Co. +| 451-0 | 59°3 | 36-8 
Dunbar ‘castle (5) Union Castle Line 471-2 | 61-2 | 29-6 
nchises Blue Funnel Line . . 493-0 | 60-4 | 28-6 
falme at ah, ioe oe ’ British India $,N.Co. . 451-0 | 59-3 | 36-8 
! 


t * See notes on p. 327. 


NUMBERS OF VESSELS CLASSED BY VARIOUS 
CLASSIFICATION SOCIETIES.* 


Society. 1913. | 1919. | 1923, | 1925. | 1928, | 1932 | 1934, 
i \ 
Lloyd’s Register . 10,466] 9175 | 10,296 9978 |10,077 |10, 575 9606 
British Corporation . 1002 | 1806 1253 | 1417 aCe i 1491 
American {Record of American and | : ! 
Bureau of{ Foreign Shipping 926 | 2892 . 2181 | 1928 1863 | 1671 
Shipping {Gt. Lakes Regier: . 442 416 883 883| 359! 849 
Bureau Veritas 5706 | 4998 . 5185 | 5097| 5113] 4981 
Norske Veritas 955 | 1242 , 1220 1807| 1399/ 13851 
Registro Italiano 699 | 1872 1826 | 1693) 2248/ 2367 
Germanischer Lloyd +_| 2799 , 2855 | _2914| 3034| 2869 


* Many vessels are not exclusively classed in one Register. 


+ No data available. 
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8 Gross Date Le | Be | De 
(neon. sais lronnage| built, | Fise- | Ovnere. (ft. | to. Rs. 
wo, (|Rex. . . . . -|51,062; 1932 Ital. Italia Line 1879-9) 97°0\80-7 
32 J (Conte di Savoia . . | 48,502) 1982 Pe) * 814-6} 96-1/22°4 
9° ) [Bremen . . . ./ 51,656) 1929 |German| Norddeutecher Lloyd |898-7/101-9/48-2 

Europa. » . (49,746) 1928 |, a '890-2/102-1/48-0 
\ 
Majestic . . . . | 56,599) 1921 British Cunard White Star 915-5)100-1/58-2 
Mauretania . . . | 30,696) 1907 “i oF 7622) 88-0/57-1 
wo | lAnglia . +. | 3460] 1920 i L.M.S. Railway Co, [380-5] 46-2117-2 

Gs | Hibernia . . . «| 3,467] 1920 i: Ry 380-6| 45-2|17-2 

g'3 } [Cambria tof 1} 3462] 1921 a ze 380-6] 452/17-2 
3 ! \Scotia . - . «| 3,454] 1921 oy a 380-5] 45-2/17-2 
Brighton . . . .{| 2,891/ 1933 af Southern Railway Co, |298-1) 88°6/22-7 
Worthing . . .| 2,294| 1928 all is 297-7| 38-7/15-0 
Paris . . . « «| 1,790| 1913 ay ” 293-5) 35°6)15-2 
w { |Empress of Britain . | 42,348] 1931 » | Canadian Pacific Railway |733°3| 97°8156-0 
BS j jleviathan. . . . 48,943} 1914 US. eae oenen Lines 907 -6|100°3/58-2 
as . 'rench State Railways y : 
wy | |Vorsailles. . . .| 9,166] 1919 French |{ (Southern Railway G2) })s00-6 36-1214 
5B UjRouen. . . . «| 1,882| 1912 ms ‘ 1292-0 34-6\22-1 
Berengaria . . ./ 62,101) 1912 British Cunard White Star 883°6| 98°3/57-1 
Aquitania. . . . |45,647| 1914 i z 1868-7| 97-0/49-7 
Ile de France. . .|43,450/ 1926 |French| Cie. Gen. Transatlantique |763-7| 92-0|/55-9 
Maid of Orleans . .| 2,386] 1918 (British moutheta: Railway Co. [341:1) 42°1/16-0 
rench State Railwa: 2. -6|22- 
[Newhaven . . .| 1,888) 1911 |French { (Southern Railway c) } 292-0} 34-6/22°1 
oa | |H.F. Alexander . 8,357! 1915 U.S. Admiral Line 509-5) 63-1/21-0 

g J |Monticello . . .|19,361) 1902 - U.8. Shipping Board [684-3) 72°3,40-2 
ay Mount Vernon . ./|18,372| 1906 a is: 685-4) 72:2/40-5 

5 | |Prince Baudouin . | 3,050| 1934 | Belg. Belgian Government 857-0} 49 1/21-1 
Prince Charles . - | 2,998: 1980 | ,, . 347-0) 46-2122-8 
Prince Leopold . . | 2,938; 1930 a a 347-0} 46°2/22-8 
Prinses Astrid . .| 2,986, 1980 | 4, | < 1847-0) 46-21a2-8 
Prinses Josephine i 

Charlotte . . ./| 2,988) 19381 oy +5 847-0} 46°2/22-8 
Princesse Marie José | 1,821| 1922 a ay |848°0) 40-0/23-3 
Olympic . . ~. .|46,439) 1911 [British Cunard White Star 1852-5) 92°5|59°5 
Ben-my-Chree . .| 2,586| 1927 (British | Isle of Man Stm.PacketCo.|355°0) 46°1/17-4 
Viking. - . . .| 1.957! 1905 ” ” 350°4) 42°0/16°1 
Biarritz . - «| 2,388) 1915 es Southern Railway Co, |341°2/ 42:1|24-0 
Canterbury . . .| 2.910] 1929 a o 1329°6) 47°1/16-9 
Isle of Thanet . .| 2,701) 1995 , ie 329°5) 45+1|47°1. 
Maid of Kent. : || 2,698] 1995 | ” te 329°5| 45°1|17-1 
Prinses Juliana . ./| 2,908) 1920 | Dutch 350°4) 42°7|23-9 

@ | Mecklenburg. . .| 2,007| 1922 | ,, Steerer i. 350°4| 42-7|23-9 

* | lOranje Nassau . .| 2,885) 1909 is sohappl) © Geelan 1350°0| 42°7|16-4 

3 ven oP 4.436| 1913 British} Union 8.8. Co. of N.Z. Hoe 62°2/25°6 

8 ¢ |Prince David . - | 6,892) 1930 ‘ . A 4) 67°1118-9 

© | |erinceHenry. + 1| 6,803} 1930 | 7}, |} Canadian National f's664/ 57-1107-4 

& | |Prince Robert . | 6,892) 1930 | ,, ways 366°4| 67:1|27-4 

3 Malolo. . . . « |17,232) 1927 | U.S. Matson Navigation Co. |554-0| 83-2\30-7 

S | |Mariposa . . . |18,017] 1981 a Oceanic 8.8. Co. 1604-0) 79°3/30°5 
\Lurline . . . . |18,021} 1932 =a ” 604-0} 79°3|80-5 
Monterey. . . . |18,017| 1982 | ,, By \604-0| 79°8|80-5 
Rangatira. . . 6,152) 1981 ‘British | Union Royal Mail Line [406-1] 58-2/25-8 
‘Lady of Mann. 3,104; 1930 | ,,  Isleof ManStm.Packet Co.|363-6) 50-2174 
‘Lairds Isle . . 1,788} 1911 » | Burns & Laird Lines {316-0} 41:1115-8 
Victoria. . . ./13,068; 1981 | Ital. | Lloyd Triestino 1540°6| 699/309 
Corregidor. . . .{| 1,786{ 1911 | U.S. | Cia. Maritima 316-0) 41°1/15°8 

i 


© Registered dimensions ; see notes on p. 327. 


+ The speeds used in compiling this table are as given by the owners, 
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Soy LY-LT 
ox G6-LT 
LST 
=. 80-3 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MARINE PROPELLING MACHINERY. 


Approximate Date of Introduction th the United Kingdom. 


Merchant. Naval. 
Compound engines . . - 1860 - 1865 
Triple-expansion engines _ 1880 _- 1885 
Quadruple-expansion do. _— 1890 | Not fitted el 
Cylindrical boilers . _— 1862 _ 1869 
‘ater-tube boilers Cross-channel . . | 1911 | Destroyers . . . | 1893 
Ocean liners . 1914 | Battleships. . . | 1897 
Direct turbines . . . | Cross-channel . 1901 | Destroyers . . . | 1898 
Ocean liners . 1905 | Light cruisers . . | 1904 
Battleships. . . | 1906 
Combination engines and 
turbines . Intermediate liner. | 1908 | (For cruising only) | 1902 
Combination machinery 
on common line shaft- 
ing (Bauer-Wach). Intermediate liner 
and cargo steamers | 1926 - _— 
Geared turbines . . Single-reduction . | 1911 | Single-reduction . | 1913 
Double-reduction . | 1916 | Not fitted . . .{ — 
High pressure turbines . | Single-reduction 1926 | Destroyers . . 1926 
Electric propulsion . . | First attempts. . | 1904 | Notfitted . . .| — 
Diesel-electric . 1913 at = 
Turbo-electric . . | 1929 = - 
(Large liner) 
Oil fuel burning. . . | First attempts .. . | 1870 | Coal and oil— 
Destroyers . . | 1902 
Battleships . . | 1904 
Modern plant . . ! 1892 | Oil alone— 
Destroyers . . | 1910 
Battleships . . | 1913 
Heavy oilengines . . | First attempts. 1904 | Tender. . . . | 1914 
Modern plant . 1910 | Submarines . . | 1908 
Double-acting . 1924 | Subm. depét ship . | 1928 


MARINE ENGINES UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE WORLD 
(Recorded by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping as at the end of September, 1983), 


Steam Engines. 
Oll Engines. | Total. 
Counter Reciprocating. Turbines. 
building. are = 
No. | I.H.P. | No.| 8.H.P. No. LH.P. | No. HP. 
$5 pons 
Gt. Britain & Tesland 66 | 87,673 | 14 | 314,880} 70 | 249,040 | 150 | 652,493 
Denmark. 1! 1,825) 5 1,250] 12 | 50,100} 18 53,175 
France. . 1! 450 | 4 | 224,300 7| 18,650} 12 243,300 
Germany. . 10 | 12,100! 17 | 48,759) 32) 51,120; 59 111,979 
Holland 3) 6,450] — — 16 | 61,537| 18 66,987 
Italy. . 1 1,500 | — — 3 | 53,500 4 55,000 
Japan 3 5,700 | 4 {| 19,200} 48 | 112,335 | 65 137,235 
Norway . . 7 6.200; — _ 2 5,800 9 12,000 
Spain . ite {— - _ - 4 |] 14,150 4 14,150 
Sweden . aoc af ot yl = _— 83 82,732} 83 82,732 
United States |. — | 2] 8,000] 11) 9,005} 13 17,005 
Other Countries. 2) 1,800°') — - 5 | 20,700 7 22,500 
Total . .| 94 | 122,698 | 46 {616,389 292 | 729,469 | 432 1,468,556 


The horse-power is compiled from figures furnished by the engine ma! 
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NUMBERS OF MERCHANT VESSELS USING THE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
PROPULSION.* 


(Excluding vessels of less than 100 tons gross.) As at June, 1934. 


2 2 | gous 3/38 3 

Country. 58 FE gege ia gee FI 3 

: A] 728 | ’e°s | s7a | 2 a a 
Great Britain and Ireland . | 561 | 324 6,151 | — 71 | 362 7,469 
British Dominions . . .{| 253 26 1,800 2 92] 325 2,498 
British Empire. . . 814 | 360] -7,961 163 | 687 9,967 
United States . . . 285 | 523 1,733 | — 19 | 485 3,045 
Belgium. . . . . 35 148]; — 2 1 193 
Denmark oat ee 124 15 459 1 87 14 7100 
France. . enckers a) 110 72 1,238 1 38} 108 1,667 
Germany. . aos 246 59 1,406 5] 316 ll 2,043 
Greece. Lis 3 2 535 | — lo] — 550 
Holland . . ao 461 59 747| — 140 19 1,426 
Italy . eo gana) 142 48 749 3 89} 211 1,242 
Japan . re es 301 44 1,376 58 170; — 1,949 
Norway s 7 375 9 1,455 16 49 4 1,908 
Spain . le . 79 1l 632 7 53 58 840 
Bweden . . . . . 150 12 967) — 180 30 1,339 
Other Countries . 351 21 2,760 6 | 137] 371 3,645 
Total . . 3,476§] 1,232f/ 22,156¢| 98 | 1,453 | 1,999 | 30,414 


* Excluding American Great Lakes vessels and Japanese sailing vessels. 
+ Includes 263 ships fitted with a combination of reciprocating and turbine engines. 
2 Includes 42 ships fitted with turbo-electric drive. 

§ Includes 53 ships fitted with Diesel-electric drive. 


COMPARISON OF RUNNING COSTS OF STEAM- AND MOTORSHIPS, 


Derapweiest Capacity, 8,000 Tons. 


Speep, 10 Knots. 


VoyaaE, 80 Days. 


A S.S. Geared 8.8. Recip. 

Type of Machinery. | ,©;S- Diseel | “Turbines. e500 a, | Bauer Wach 

, ou) 2,200 8.H.P. *| 2,500 1.H.P. 

Fuel. . Oil. Coal. Coal. Coal. 
Fuel 168/b.p. hour o-4 1:56 1-65 1:95 

» tons day. has 9-4 86-7 44-9 33} 

» voyage . 282 1,101 1,826 1,005 
Price, fuel/ton £3 5s. 1 5s. £1 5s. £1 5s. 
Cost/voyage £916 10s. £1,876 5s. | £1,657 10s. £1,256 5s. 
Lub. oil, galls./day 14 6 4 6 

»  cost/gall. Qs. 2d. Qs. 2d. 1s. 9d. Qs, 2d. 

1» voyage . £45 £19 10s. £10 10s. £19 10s. 
E.R. staff . 8 21 21 21 
Wages/voyage . £151 £228 10s. £228 10s. £228 10s. 
Provision/voyage . . £30 £78 15s. £78 15s. £78 15s. 
Wages, fuel, lub. oil, and 

provisione/voyage . £1,182 10s. £1,708 £1,975 5s. £1,583 
Running costs—Ratio 1 15 1-74 14 
Comparative cost— 

Fuel winches/harbour . £28 10s. £96 5s. £96 5s. £96 5s. 

(electric) (steam) (steam) (steam) 
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DAILY FUEL CONSUMPTION OF STEAMERS & MOTOR SHIPS 
WITH ENGINES OF DIFFERENT EFFICIENCIES. 
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Horse Power of Ship's Engines 


-Ship's Speed in Knot: 


DISTANCE STEAMED IN ONE DAY 
BY SHIPS OF DIFFERENT SPEEDS. 
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ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNDERMENTIONED COUNTRIES FOR THE YEARS 1913, 1932, AND 


1933. 


Note.—C=With Cargo only. 


C & B=With Cargo and in Ballast 


Entrances, Clearances. 
Countries, 
1913. 1932. 1933, 1913. 1932, 1933. 
| Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 
| tons net. | tons net. | tons net, | tons net. | tons net. | tons net. 
United Kingdom C | 49,068 | 56,061 | 60,420 | 67,824 | 53,388 | 55,632 
: | 

United States 
of Ausericn } C | 33,924 | 47,668 | 44,580 | 44,484 | 50,712 | 48,912 
France C | 34,512 | 52,644 | 54,012 | 26,112 | 44,496 | 45,024 
Japan C&B | 24,720 | 53,964 | 59,256 | 24,000 | 53,988 | 59,184 
Netherlands Cc 17,148 18,732 19,584 11,016 13,392 13,344 
Spain Cc 11,605 16,368 15,084 | 23,484 | 23,184 | 23,208 
British India Cc 6,700 7,044 7,212 8,256 7,380 7,844 
Australia C&B 5,364 5,760 6,000 5,232 5,664 5,964 
South Africa C&B 5,352 4,764 5,004 5,280 4,764 4,908 
Norway Co} 3,756 | 4,212 | 4,260 | 4,740 | 3,744 | 3,888 
Belgium C&B | 16,908 | 24,312 | 25,416 16,896 | 24,252 | 25,548 
Sweden C | 13,764 | 12,876 | 13,200 | 17,004 | 11,460 | 12,876 
Italy C&B | 18,720 | 19,668 | 20,688 | 18,948 | 19,188 | 20,064 


ABOVE aS PERCENTAGES OF 1913 FiauRES, 
114 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


CarGors (IN TONS WEIGHT) CARRIED IN COMMERCIAL VESSELS THAT PASSED THROUGH THE 
Panama CANAL DURING THE YEARS ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1920, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1930, 1932, 
1938, aND 1934, DISTINGUISHING THE PRINCIPAL NATIONALITIES. 


Nationality 


Weight of Cargoes carried. 


Caras 1920. | 1924, 1926, 1928. 1930. | 1932. 1933. | 1934. 
British. . 9,630,268 6,051.842 6,750,843 8,075 022 1,872,569 4,688,068 4,170,995 | 5,198,196 
American | 4,547,140 | 16,654,485 18,710,056) 14,258,735 14,499,288 8,835,055 | 7,987,739 '11,578,453 
dames’ : - _ es = 1,888,022" 1,078,738" 818,231°| 962,218* 
Norwegian . | 404,823 poate 1,051,276 1,268,124 1,808,278 | 1,427,284 | 1,773,161 | 2,080,833 
Japanese . | 726,338] 985,245  667,9S2| 1,041,166, 1,009,735 , 1,031,704 | 1,159,738 | 1,510,916 
Chilean. .| 104,738] 107,147, 82,695) 81,678! 105,511 6,420 28,218 | 21,989 
Danish. . | 42,533] 817,274! | 295,580| 380,240) 505,914 521,481 | 448,868 | 533,262 
Peruvian .| 119,418 102,136, 94,778] 96,175 18,107 | 4.615 669 9,104 
Dutch . . | 129,442| 578,999 552,741) 687,178| 618,718| 440,870 | 381,071 } 408,451 
French . .| 125,249| 407,249, 898,893) 600,421/ 576,753| 388,786 | 249,395 | 430,668 
Spanish. .| 101,563] 67,903 49,956] 104,606) 8,250} —7,650 ey Te tee 
Other Nation- i | 

alities . | 244,487 | 1,288,449 2,882,098 8,097,364] 1,928,742 /1,477,527 | 1,164,658 | 1,994,621 

Totals . | 9,374,499 26,994,710 26,087,448! 29,680,709|30,080,232 19,807,998 18,177,728 24,718,651 

ABOVE aS PERCENTAGES. 
1920 1924. 1926. Hl 1923. | 1930, | 1932. 1933. 1934, 
British . . | 802 92-4 a9 | ore | 252 | 984 22:9 21-0 
American 48-5 61-7 52-7 4g2 | 483 | 446 43-9 468 

(U.S.A.) 
German. - — _ — 46" | 5:4" 45" |  3-9% 
Norwegian . 4:3 20 4:0 4:3 60 12 98 8-4 
Japanese . TT i 35 26 85 8-4 52 64 61 
Chilean, .! 14 i 04 03 os | o4 0-0 o1 1 
Danish. «| 05 | 42 Vt 13 17 | 26 25 2-2 
Peruvian .| 13 0-4 0-4 0-3 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Dutch . . | 14 a1 o1 22 1 22 21 16 
French . . | 1:3 15 15 20; 19 LT 14 17 
Spanish. «| 11 | 08 o2 | 03 00 0-0 a = 
Other Nation-. 

alities .| 26 | 45 9-2 104 | 64 1 6-4 82 

Totals .; 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 100 | 1000 1000 | 1000 


* Included with “ Other Nationalities 


” in previous years. 
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BRASSEY’S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


“LAID-UP” STEAM AND MOTOR TONNAGE OF PRINCIPAL MARITIME COUNTRIES. 


Jan. 1st, | Jan. ist, | Jan. 1st, | Jan. ist, | Jan. Ist, | July Ist, | Jan. 1st, | July ist, 
1029. 1930. 1931, 1932, 1933. 1933. 1934. 1934. 
Grosstons. | Gross tons. | Gross tous. | Gross tons. | Gross tous. Gross tons. | Gross tons. | Gross tons. 
Gt. Brit. & Ireland | 528,000 | 564,000 2,549,000 | 3,146,000; 3,095,000, 3,204,000 2,045,000 | 1,719,000 
Australia. . t t t 165,000; 106,000) 87,000; 92,000 66,000 
United States :— | 
Shipping Board . |2,144,000 [1,588,000 |1,443,000 | 1,841,000, 1,519,000’ 1,451,000 1,362,000 | 1,523,000 
Privately owned . | 818,000 ‘666,000 {1,216,000 | 1,848,000, 2,069,000, 1,792,000 1,457,000 | 1,881,000 
\ 

U.S. total. |2,962,000 {2,254,000 {2,659,000 8,184,000, 8,588,000, 3,243,000 2,819,000 | 2,904,000 
Belgium 2% +t t t 187,000: : 139,000 + iT 
Denmark . . . t + t 210,000 275,000 105,000! 70,000 33,000 
France . 4 133,000 | 90,000 | 219,000 | 751,000 1,006,000 975,000! 887,000 | 717,000 
Greece . . . .| 74,000] 87,000 | 223,000 | 180,000 207,00; 309,000) 75,000 | 185,000 
Holland 2... 9,000 4,000 | 324,000 595,000 782,000 560,000} 418,000 303,000 
Italy . . . .| 250,000 | 170,000 | 649,000 | 800,000 638,000 526,000, 428,000 | 303,000 
Japan... «| 46,000} 44,000 | 323,000 | 359,000 256,000 159,000, 155,000 49,000 
Norway. . . . 19,000 18,000 | 572,000 | 942,000 635,000 634,000, 448,000 390,000 
Spain. . . 31,000 25,000 | 102,000 139,000 250,000, 392,000; 348,000 341,000 
Sweden. 2,000 2,000 | 106,000 186,000 211,000 138,000. 182,000 129,000 
Other Countries t + t 1,084,000 1,308,000 763,000! 523,000 | 266,000 

World’s total. /4,054,000 {8,253,000 |7,857,000 |11,878,000 12,534,000 11,234,000 8,490,000 | 7,405,000 


t+ No data available. 


PAY IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE.—Monrtuty Rares. 


Foreign-going Cargo Steamers.” 


Rating. 


First Mates... 
Second Mates . 
Third Mates 

Chief Engineers . 
Second Engineers . 
Third Engineers 


Carpenters . . . 
Boatswains . . 


Firemen. . . . 
Able Seamen 


1914. 1924. 1932.3 

& 8. £ @. &£ 8. £ 8 £8, 
12 6tol4 6 17 10 to 26 10 | 14 8to22 10 
9 6,, 12 15 15 0,,1810 | 12 3,,15 6 
710 ,, 10 10 130,14 0 |, 10 7,11 5 
16 15,, 24 0 2110,,3410 ; 18 0,,29 14 
12 6,, 14 15 17 10 ,, 26 10 | 14 8 ,, 22 10 
8 15,, 11 15 15 0,,1810 | 12 3,15 6 
10 7,,11 5 

70, 710 12 10,, 1610 10 12,,11 
6 5,, 610 1110 (Fixed 9 12 Fixed 
Tate.) rate.) 

510, 6 0 10 10 a8 8 12 ey 

5 0, 610 10 0 - 8 2 n 


* On Oil-Tank Vessels the rates 


additions :— 


Chief Engineers : 
First Mates and Sccond Engineers. 
Other Mates and Engineers. th 

On Motor Vessels there is a special National Standard Scale of Pay for Engineer 


are supplemented by the following percentage 


Petia? a per cent, 


Officers substantially higher than on steam-driven vessels. 

+ The 124 figures are the National Maritime Board standard rates of pay, 
effective from September 5, 1924, and based, in the case of Navigating and 
Engineer Officers, on tonnage and seniority. 

} These rates, effective from January 31, 1932, represent in general a reduction 


of 10 per cent on those ruling in 1925-31. 


On Passenger Liners, Navigating and Enginecr Officers, as a rule, receive now, 
as before the War, wages from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than the Standard Cargo- 


Vessel rates. 
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EXPORTS OF NEW SHIPS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Surrs not ReGisTERED aS BRITISH, WITH THEIR MacHINERY. 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
ss 1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


nye | Steam and Motor Ships (other Sailing Ships 
Sealing aan eaey | than War Vessels). (other than | ‘Total of New 
| and Armament). |—Syans and) a. scan Ho Ships. 
Fittings Machinery. | including Boats. 
Ai £ mi a x) a 
50,000 1,516,183 171,693 5,431,298 
2,800,000 | 1,668,592 201,706 8,644,171 
554,700 2,550,702 | 326,262 | 10,018,113 
| 1,879,994 | 2,505,280 189,773 10,567,475 
247,000 1,819,618 161,940 5,927,114 
| 4,894,500 | 1,209,119 113,158 8,770,204 
25,000 46 1,632,402 259,564 | 5,663,115 
765,000 4, 243,308 | 1,750,361 268,503 7,027,162 
2,617,100 5,867,179 2,336,509 205,742 1,026,530 
308,385 4,716,226 1,784,900 123,043 6,932,554 
| — 1,170,606 472,597 49,548 1,692,661 
| 20,000 | 154,372 | 481,703 | 34,510 1,290,585 
-- | 706,084 | 347,354 33,869 1,087,307 
— 778,525 229,292 | 39,517 1,047,334 
- 1,708,961 505,652 118,718 2,328,881 
— os 
- 280,243 | 295,771 26,576,016 
29,523,833 | 470,615 | 29,994,448 
_ 30,222,080 | 220,485 80,442,515 
— 9,566,187 | 148,474 9,714,661 
_ 5,257,957 | 264,888 5,522,345 
14,854 5, 296, 585 | 265,884 6,276,823 
19,300 296,265 4,629,979 
45,883 : 4,530,655 
5,148,150 10,439,794 | | 15,575,749 
| 8,820,250 11,487,076 | 15,511,16 
707,400 19,091,308 20,142,416 
600,000 9,708,873 | 10,457,745 
3,268, 2 | 2 3,913,575 
1,843,751 48,168 2,146,847 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IRON AND STEEL PRICES, 1914-1934. 


1984. 

1914, 1920, | 1924. 1929, | 1931. | 1983. 1st 11 mths, 

Z2ad|2a dad #£ « dle 8 dad £3 d| £ 8 da] £5 da. 

Marked Iron Bars,(}/9 0 0] 3310 0,15 0 0/1210 0/1210 0/12 0 0|12 0 0 

S. Staffs . . 1} 810 0| 2615 0 1410 0/12 0 0/12 0 O 

Common Iron Bars, 8 2 6/30 0 0'1210 0/1015 0/1015 0| 915 O/ 915 0 

Cleveland. . } 710 0; 24 5 0 12 0 0/10 5 0/10 0 O 912 6 

Steel Ship Plates, 3 pin, 710 0) 2410 0 1010 0| 817 6* 817 6* 817 6*| 817 6* 

Middlesbrough } 70 0/20 0 0 910 0; 8 7 G* 815 O* 815 OF 815 OF 

Steel Ship Plates, §{/7 5 0/28 5 O 1210 0} 815 O*% 815 OF 815 O% 815 OF 
Glasgow. . . 2/617 6] 2110 0, 915 0| 8 7 6% ‘ 

Steel Boiler Plates, 8 5 0} 31 0 0/14 0 0} 1010 t 10 5 0O* 9 O O*} 910 OF 

Middlesbrough . 8 0 0| 23 00, 183 0 0} 912 815 0* 8 O 0O* 8 O OF 

Steel Boiler Plates, 7 6 0| 8110 0 14 0 0/1010 (1010 0%; 9 O OF} 9 5 OF 

Glasgow . . . } 70 0;24 0 0 18 0 0!10 0 oe 815 o*, 810 0* 810 O* 


* Subject to rebate, 
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OCEAN DISTANCES FROM THE BRITISH ISLES. 
(Steaming Distances in Nautica] Miles.) 


I.—CONTINENT. 

4 4 I a ; e 5 5 a : a F z S 

Z| 3 i g | # 5 i lela] a) a4 

2/2 @¢/¢/2)4 z/al/e)a]4]é 

< 8 8 2 7 3 < a 3 
Cardiff . /2,2594/1,060* 1,126°|1,498* 1,400° 839 | 577 | 553 | 541 | 367 | 531 | 561 878 | 1,145 
Glasgow . |2,036f) 930t) 996t|1,408t/1,280t) 490 | 818 | 794 | 782 | 610 | 778 | 808 | 1,093] 1,400 
Liverpool . {2,1041]/1,005+ 1,066t|1,478t/1,340t] 942 | 711 | 687 | 675 | 503 | 671 | 701 | 1,010) 1,290 
London. [2,106 | 702 , 700 |1,180 | 989 | 427 | 188 | 177 | 180 | 198 | 682 | 712 | 1,058] 1,325 
Sunderland 11,755 | 520 586 | 998 | 860 | 413 | 258 | 266 | 327 | 397 | 806 | 915 |1,225/ 1,615 


II.—MEDITERRANEAN, BLACK SEA AND RED SEA. 


Batoum. 
Smyrna. 
Alexandria. 
Port Said. 
Aden. 


Cardiff . 
Glasgow . 
Liverpool . 
London 

Sunderland 


él elalild 

& 8 a | # 

& 8 5 23 | 33 

é a | 3s | Fe 
Cardiff . {1, 3 x 3,775, 5,947 | 6,721 | 8,273 /11,761/11,785 
Glasgow. 708 | 3,059 | 4,189 | 3,940 6,168 | 6,942 | 8,494 |11,982|12,006 
Liverpool . 3 2,002 | 4,097 | 3,830 6,076 | 6.850 | 8,402 ]11,890]11,914 
London . 525 3,900 | 5. 6,117 | 6,801 | 8,443 }11,931]11,955 
Sunderland 2.805 11,890] 2,85113,109 | 4329 | 4.185 6,308 | 7,082 | 8.83412) 122112.146 


© Via Tenerife + Via 3t. Vincent Via Cape Town. 


IV.—INDIAN OcEAR, ETC. 


Neen ie eatelannaatnia mnie nies se 
2 
j 5 § | Fl ; j a g i | st] 3 
ULI ARILAL a EAA 
3 
a2}/a|]s|das a | 38 a}g|a § = 3 | 
Cardiff. 6,825 | 7,016 | 7,610 | 7,845 | 8,165 9.745]10,712]11,070|11,100 
Glasgow. 7,040 | 7,120 | 7,854 | 8,060 | 8,380 9,960]10,953]11,265]11,315 
Liverpool . 6,930 | 7,065 | 7,750 | 7,955 | 8,27 9,850|10,847|11,175]11,330 
London . 7,005 | 7,040 | 7,795 | 7,935 | 8,343 9,665]10,890)11,250]11,380 
Sunderland 7,285 | 7.2501 7,986 18.135 | 8.625 [8.815 110.10511 1.090111 42011 1.560 
5 NA, JAPAN, ETC. (via SUEZ). 
—_—_— 
; 2 so 4 
3 j 5 3 ; | 23 § 8 
a 3 4 | 4 | ge | = 3 
e| 4 =| 8 | 22 ge | 2 | & 
el es z Ee B | R | 3 
Cardiff. 9,718/10,470) 11,540) 11,520|12,400|12,420]13,150]13,490 
Glasgow . 9,815]10,712| 11,785 11,764]12,655]12,660]13,365]13,705 
Liverpool . 9,856]10.665) 5]11,645) 11,600}12,545/12,560)13,955]13,795 
London. 9,900}10, 650) 11,720) 9,7 11,708|12,625]12,612/14,010|13,800 
Sunderland 10,060110.8201 U710l12:0001 9.9 2111900112, 79011 2.85011 4.220113.950 


° Fia Nagasaki. 
‘VI.—AMFRICA. 


Valparateo, 


Halifax, N.8. 


Cardiff . 2,5 690 
Glasgow! 205 
Liverpool « ,795 
London; "870 
Sunderland 50 


AIR REFERENCE 
SECTION. 


atizes y GOOgle 


( 
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BRITISH NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 


Fieet Arr ARM. 


Maker, Number, Type, Engine H.P., Max. speed,| Ceiling, 
Name. Number of Seats. Make, m.p.h. in feet. 
Hawker Single-seater Fighter. 480 192-5 26,900 
Nimrod. Float or Ship Plane. Rolls-Royce 
“ Kestrel.” 
Hawker Two-seater Fighter. 25 1745 22,850 
Osprey. Reconnaissance. Rolls-Royce 
© Kestrel.” 
Fairey Seal. Fleet Spotter Recon- 525 140 17,000 
naissance. 2-3 seater.) Armstrong-Siddeley 
“ Panther.” 
Fairey Seal. | Fleet Spotter Recon- 525 128-7 13,900 
naissance. 2-3 seater.) Armstrong-Siddeley 
Seaplane. “ Panther.” 
Fairey III F. | Fleet Spotter Recon- 539 130 12,700 
naissance. 2-3 seater.| Napier * Lion.” 
Seaplane. 
Blackburn Fleet Torpedo Carrier. 587 131-5 15,000 
Baftin. Two-seater. Bristol “‘ Pegasus.”’ 
Blackburn Torpedo Spotter Re- 720 (Details not available.) 
Shark. connaissance. Three- | Armstrong-Siddeley 
seater. “ Tiger.” 
Supermarine | Fleet Spotter Recon- 587 (Details not available.) 
Seagull V. naissance. Three- | Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus ” 


seater. 
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BRASSEY'S NAVAL AND SHIPPING ANNUAL. 


R.A.F. SHore-BaseD AIRCRAFT WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED IN 
Co-opERATION wiTH Navau Forcss.* 


Maker, Number, Type, Engine H.P. Max, d,| Ceiling, 
eMName. "| Number of Seats, "lake, “mph. | in feet. 
Vickers Vilde- | Torpedo Carrier and 587 141 16,250 
beest. Bomber. Two-seater. | Bristol ‘“ Pegasus.’’ 
Supermarine | Reconnaissance Fly- Two 488 95 5,950 
Southampton ing Boat. Five- Napier 
IL.t seater. “Lion.” 
Supermarine | Reconnaissance Fly- Two 525 143 14,950 
Scapa. ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 
seater. “ Kestrel.” 
Blackburn Reconnaissance Fly- Three 825 129 12,300 
Tris V. ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 
seater. “ Buzzard.” 
Short Reconnaissance Fly- Four 525 } 136 13,600 
Singapore III.| ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 
seater. “ Kestrel.”” 
Blackburn Reconnaissance Fly- Three 825 122 10,000 
Perth. ing Boat. Five- Rolls-Royce 
seater. “ Buzzard.” 
Short Reconnaissance Fly- Three 508 112-3 10,300 
Rangoon. ing Boat. Six-seater.| Bristol ““Jupiter.’’ 
Short R6/28. | Reconnaissance Fly- Six 825 (Experimental. Data 
ing Boat. Ten-seater. Rolls-Royce not available.) 
“ Buzzard.” 


* R.A.F. bombers of the Home Defence Air Force are also occasionally employed 
in Combined Exercises. 
+ Now obsolescent and being gradually replaced. 


ArrcrarTt ENDURANCE. 


Hawker Nimrod, 3} hours at 114 m.p.h.; Hawker Osprey, 4} hours at 107 m.p.h. ; 
Fairey Seal, 44 hours at 103 m.p.h.; Fairey IIIF, 5} hours at 98 m.p.h.; Blackburn 
Baftin, 34 hours at 95 m.p.h. 

Supermarine Southampton IJ, 8-4 hours at 80 m.p.h.; Short Rangoon, 7 hours 


at 93 m.p.h. 


BRITISH NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 353 


Distripurion oF F.A.A. AIRCRAFT IN THE FLEET aT THE 
BEGINNING oF 1935. 


| 
Torpedo- Ss: * i 
Aircraft Torpede Spotter- potter. 
Carrier. . Fighter. Bomber. ea coon econ: | Total. 
( 
Courageous 3 Osprey. 12 Baffin. ‘ 12 Black- 12 Seal. | 48 
(Home). 9 Nimrod. j burn Shark. | 
Furious 3 Osprey. { 12 Baffin. — 120F. 33 
(Home). 6 Ni Hae | | 
* Kagle _ ; 12 Baffin. | _— 12 TIF. 24 
(Med.). i | 
Hermes 6 Osprey. _ _ 9 Seal. | 15 
(China). ' 
t Glorious 3 Osprey. _ j _ 6 Seal. 18 
(undergoing | 9 Nimrod. | 
large repairs). | 
138 
* These aircraft are ex-Glorious, and await her recommissioning after 
retit. 
t These aircraft are disembarked in U.K. 
SHIPS FITTED WITH CATAPULTS AND THE STATION 
TO WHICH THEY BELONG. 
Home Fleet. > 
Barham, Valiant, Renown. L TIF each. 
Nelson (with no catapult). I] Seagull V. 
Leander, Orion, Neptune. 1 Osprey each, 
Achilles. 2 Osprey. 
Mediterranean Fleet. 
Royal Sovercign, Ramillics, London, Sussex, 
Devonshire, Shropshire. 1 Usprey each. 
China Fleet. 
Kent, Cornwall, Berwick, Cumberland, 
Suffolk. 1 Osprey each. 
West Indica and South Africa, 
Norfolk, York, Dorsetshire. 1 TELE each. 
Excter. 2 1F, 
East Indies. 
Emerald, Enterprise. 1 Osprey cach. 
27 
_ 27 
165 


It will be seen that there are 13 Squadrons in the Aircraft Carriers. The Catapult 
aircraft are organised into 6 Flights. 
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FOREIGN NAVAL AIRCRAFT TYPES. 


United States Naval Air Service. 


AIRCRAFT, HEAVIER-THAN-AIR. 


Maker, Number, Type, Engine H.P. | Max. speed, Ceiling, 
Name, Number of Seats. Make. m.p.h. In feet. 
Martin. Patrol Flying Boat. Two 525 120 12,000 
PM-1. Crew of 5. “Cyclone.” 
Boving. Single-seater Fighter. 500 187 27,500 
F4B-4. “Wasp.” 
Curtiss. Single-seater Fighter. 700 202 - 
FUC-3. “ Cyclone.” 
Grumman. Two-seater Fighter. 700 _ - 
FE-1. “Cyclone.” 
Curtiss. Two-seater ‘Training. 240 113 17,000 
N2Cc-2. “Whirlwind.” 
“Fledgling.” 
Douglas. Coastal Patrol Flying | Two 525 121 11,600 
PD-1. Boat. Crew of 4. “* Cyclone.” 
Douglas. Torpedo Bomber and Two 575 135 _- 
P2p-1. G.P. Seaplane. * Cyclone.” 
Three-seater. 
Loening. Amphibian. 425 124 
OL-9. Two-seater. “* Wasp.” Range 650 miles. 
Consolidated. Patrol Flying Boat. Two 600 130 - 
P2y-l. Crew of 5. “Cyclone.” 
Martin. High performance 525 140 18,000 
BM-2. Bomber. “Hornet.” 
Diving Bomber. Two-seater. 
Vought. Two-seater land, sea, 500 _ _ 
03-4. or Amphih. “ Wasp.” 
“Corsair.” Observation. 


AU engines are air-cooled. ‘* Wasp” and ‘ Hornet.” engines are made by Pratt 
and Whitney. ‘ Whirlwind” and ‘ Cyclone ” engines are made by Wright. 
ArrcraFt, LIGHTER-THAN-AIR. 


The “ Los Angeles”? (.Z-126) was built by Zeppelin Co., of 
Friedrichshafen, and flown across the Atlantic (October, 1924) by 
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United States—continued. 


a German crew for delivery to the United States. This airship has 
now been decommissioned. The ZMC-2 was manufactured by 
the Aircraft Development Corporation, and delivered to the U.S. 
Navy in September, 1929. She is used at Lakehurst for training. 

The ‘ Macon ” (ZRS8-5), built by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion, was delivered to the U.S. Navy in the summer of 1988. She 
has accommodation for five scouting aircraft, and is provided with 
trapeze gear enabling the aircraft to return to the airship. The 
“ Akron ” (ZRS-4), similar to the ‘‘ Macon,” was lost at sea in April, 
1933. 

The United States have the following shore naval bases :— 
Pensacola, Florida (Training) ; San Diego, California (Fleet Base) ; 
Hampton Roads, Viriginia (Fleet Base); Lakehurst, New Jersey 
(Lighter-than-air craft); Pearl Harbour, Hawaii (Fleet Base) ; 
Coco-Solo, Canal Zone (Flect Base); Anacostia, Columbia (Ex- 
perimental) ; Seattle, Washington (Reserve Training Base) ; Sunny- 
vale, California (Lighter-than-air craft). 


Japanese Naval Air Service. 


The following particulars of types of aircraft in use were supplied 
by a Japanese correspondent to Ariation (New York) and published 
in its issue for July, 19383:— —- 


Type. Crew. Engine and HP. Weight, ee 

Fighter. 

Navy 3 (Glostet Gambet): 1 Jupiter, 450 3,058 156 

Nakajima 90. “ 1 Jupiter, 450 2,860 193 
Reconnaissance. 

Navy 14-II. oe Fins 3 Lorraine, 450 6,050 V1 

Navy 15... eae 2 Hispano, 300 ) M4 

Kawanishi90. 2 | 1] 3 Jupiter, 450 a 

Navy 90-II . . . 2 Jupiter, 450 _ _ 
Bomber. 

Navyel3: &. ae Ge oa 3 Napier, 450 6,270 125 

NOVY BO be eo 1S = 3 Hispano, 600 _ = 
Flying Boat. 

Navy li. 4 2 Lorraine, 450 12,815 89 

Navy 90-I. 6 3 Hispano, 700 26,400 137 

Short 90-IT. 6 3 Rolls-Royce, 800 28,600 137 


The Hawker “ Nimrod” single-seater fighter has been tested 
and the construction licence purchased from England. 

Lighter-than-air craft are based on Kasumigaura. There is one 
airship built in Japan in 1929 which is reported to be of 7,000 cubic 
metres capacity and 250 fect long. They also have two “ Blimps.”” 
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French Naval Air Service. 


Lighter-than-air craft activities received a severe sct-back when 
the “ Dixmude ” (ex-German L27) was lost with all hands off the 
coast of Sicily on December 20, 1928. ‘The French Navy is now 
developing two classes of airship, the ‘‘ Vedettes ” and the ‘‘ Escor- 
teurs.” The ‘ Vedettes,” of which there are nine, are of about 
125,000 cubic feet capacity, speed of about 40 m.p.h., a crew of four, 
and endurances varying from 15 to 25 hours. The “ Escorteurs,” of 
which there are four, are of about 350,000 cubic feet, have a speed of 
about 40 m.p.h., a crew of six, and an endurance of about 40 hours. 


The bases and aerodromes of the Naval Air Service are as follows : 


Ist Region (Cherbourg).—Chantereyne (Escad. 1'TB, Seaplanes); (Escad. 1E1, 
Flying Boats). ‘ 

2nd Region (Brest).—Lanion (Escad. 281, Flying Boats) ; Brest (Captive Balloons); 
Rochefort (Training) ; Hourtin (Training). 

3rd Region (Toulon).—St. Raphael (Experimental); Berre (Escads. 3B1, 3B2. 
411 (being formed), Seaplanes, 3E] and 3E2, Flying Boats); Hyeres (Jandplanes), 
3C1; 3S1 (Flying Boats) ; Marignano, 3C2, 3C3 (LLandplanes). 

4th Region (Bizerta).—Karouba (Escads. 4+Bl, 4B2, 4B3, Seaplancs; 4E1, 4S], 
Flying Boats) ; Bizerta (Captive Balloons). 


Maker, Max. i 
“ 7 Type, Engine H.P. sy Ceiling, 
amber Numbe? of Seats, Make. ane in fect. 
C.A.M.S. Three-seater Recon. 450 108 14,760 
STA. Flying Boat. Geared “ Lorraine” W. (service). 
Pusher Airscrew. 
CAMS. Bomber or_ Recon. Two 480 ‘“* Gnome 130 14,700 
i) Flying Boat. Rhone Jupiter.” (service). 
Farman Torpedo Bomber Sea- Two 480 112 13,000 
“Goliath ” plane. “*Gnome Rhone Jupi- (absolute). 
F168 ter.” 
Levasseur Three-seater Torpedo 600 ‘‘ Hispano.” 100 13,200 
P.L.7. Bomber. (service). 
Levasseur Three-seater Recon- 600 124 _ 
P.L.10. naissance. “ Hispano Suiza.” 
Nieuport Single-seater Fighter. 500 167 22,500 
Delage «Hispano Suiza.” (service). 
62C1 
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Italian Naval Air Service. 


Lighter-than-air craft do not exist in Italy, and all experiments 
and research were abandoned after the disaster to General Nobile 
in the Italia in 1928, while making an attempt to fly over the North 
Pole. 


Maker, 2 Max. Ceiling. 
Type, Engine H.P. ) 

Nam, Numbet of Seata. "Make. Speed, | Endurance 

Piaggio Two-scater Recon- 410 121 11,650 

P6ter. naissance. ‘“ Fiat ” A20. 5 

Floatplane. 

Macchi. Single-seater Fighter. | 410 159 | 20,100 

M4 Ibis. “ Fiat” A20. 3/5” 

Flying Boat. 

Fiat. Single-seater Fighter. 410 159 18,470 

CR20. All metal. “ Fiat” A20. 3 

Floatplane. 

Savoia. Three-seater Recon- 750 + 140 14,760 

S62bis. naissance. “Tsotta Fraschini” 5 normal 

Flying Boat. (Asso.). 

Savoia. Two-seater  Recon- 500 130 14,000 

S59bis. naissance. “Tsotta Fraschini” 4 

Flying Boat. (Asso. ). 

Savoia. Five-seater Twin Two 500 118 { 9,200 

S55. Hull Reconnais- “Tsotta  Fraschini.” 4 

Monoplane. sance or Bomber. 

Flying Boat. 

Macchi. Two-seater Recon- 200-250 107 12,500 

M18. naissance. “Tsotta Fraschini” Semi 4 

Flying Boat. (Asso. ). 

Cant 5. Single-seater Fighter. 410 150 18,000 

Flying Boat. “ Fiat’? A20. 4 

M.F.4. Three-seater Recon- 500 121 14,500 

Flying Boat. | naissance Monoplane. Bristol Jupiter. 6 


Italy does not at present use any supercharged engines in her 
Naval Aircraft. The wearing of parachutes of the ‘ Salvator” 
type is compulsory for all occupants of Service Aircraft. Nearly all 
aircraft carry W/T transmitting and receiving sets, and a few are 
fitted with R/T. Italy’s ship-borne aircraft are chiefly flying boats 
and are of various types, including the Cant 25, the M.F.4, and the 
Macchi M.18. 


PROFILES OF 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN WARSHIPS. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. 


(In order to facilitate identification, the ships are arranged in accordance with 
the number of funnels and masts, as these are the features most easily dis- 
tinguished at a distance. Dimensions and particulars of British and foreign war- 
shipe will be found on pp. 213-253. All the profiles are drawn to the scale $ in. = 
100 ft.] 

[Indexes to the names of veasels of which profiles are included in this section 


are given at the end of the volume.] 


FRANCE. Battleships. Condorcet, Diderot, Voltaire, 
(Diderot has a tall mainmast.) 


SWEDEN. Battleship. Oscar Il. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battie-crulsers. Renown, Repulse. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Mutsu, Nagato. 


PS 


P4 CAPITAL SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Ise, Hyuga. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Fuzo and Yamashiro. 
(After reconstruction, 1934.) 


JAPAN. Battleships. Haruna, Kirishima, Kongo. 


CHILE. Battleship. Almirante Latorre. 
(Modernised 1931—mainmast raised and bridge work altered.) 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Callfornia, Colorado, Maryland, Tennessee, 
West Virginia. 
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ITALY. Battleships. Conte di Cavour, Giulio Cesare. 


UNITED STATES, Battleship. Arkansas. 


ARGENTINE. Battleships. Moreno, Rivadavia. 


FRANCE. Battieships. Bretagne, Lorraine, Provence. 
(Now have tall maintopmasts and no foretopmasts,) 


FRANCE. Battleships. Courbot, Jean Bart, Paris, 


P6 CAPITAL SHII's. 


BRAZIL. Battleships. Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo. 


= = 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Nelson, Rodney. 


FRANCE. Battleship. Dunkerque. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Queen Elizabeth, Warsplte, Barham, Vallant, Malaya. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. New York, Texas. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Ramillies, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Oak, Royal 
Sovereign. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. P7 


ro 


UNITED STATES. Battles! Idaho, Mississippl, New Mexico. 
(Before modernisation, Now being ‘modernised on same general lines as Arizona and 


Pennsylvania.) 


— 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Arizona, Pennsylvania. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Nevada, Oklahoma. 


SPAIN. Battleship. Jalme |. 


GERMANY. Armoured Ships. Deutschland, Admiral Scheer, Admiral Graf Spee. 


SOVIET UNION. Battleships. Marat and Paris Commune. 
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AIRCRAFT AND SEAPLANE CARRIERS AND 
TENDERS. 


— — 
SWEDEN. Alrcraft Cruiser. @otiand. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carrier. Hermes. 


FRANCE. Aircraft Carrier. Béarn. 


FRANCE. Aviation Transport. Commandant Teste. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Seaplane Carrier. Albatross. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND TENDERS. Pg 


UNITED STATES. Aircraft Carriers. Saratoga, Lexington. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alrcraft Carriers. Courageous, Glorious. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Hosho. 


ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carrier. Furlous. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Akagi. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


JAPAN. Aircraft Carrier. Kaga. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carrier Ranger. 
(Norg.—Funnels hinge outboard.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alrcraft Carrier. Argus. 


ca. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Ryujo. 


a 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carrier. Langley 


CRUISERS. Pll 


CRUISERS AND COAST DEFENCE SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Sendai’’ class.) Naka, Sendal, Jintsu. 


UNITED STATES. Scout Cruisers. (‘‘ Omaha’? class.) Cincinnatl, Concord, 
Detrett, Marblehead, Memphis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Ralelgh, Richmond, 
renton. 


(There are small differences in the arrangement of guns aft.) 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Chikuma”’ class.) Hirado, Yahagi. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. Adelaide. 


ITALY. Armoured Cruisers. (Classified as Battleships, 2nd class, in Italian 
official lists.) San Giorgio, San Marco. 


ITALY. Light Cruiser. Taranto (ex-German Strassburg). 


P12 CRUISERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ London’? class.) Devonshire, London, 
Shropshire, Sussex. (‘‘ Norfolk’? class.) Dorsetshire, Norfolk. 


GREATBRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘Kent’’ class.) Berwick, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Kent, Suffolk. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. Cruisers. (‘‘ Kent’’ class.) Australia, 
Canberra. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ E’” class.) Emerald, Enterpries. 
(in Enterprise the forward 6-in. guns are in a twin mounting on the forecastle deck.) 


JAPAN. Light Cruisers. (‘‘ Kuma” class.) Kiso, Kitakami, Kuma, Ol, Tama. 
(“ Natori”? class.) Isudzu, *Natoril, *Nagara, Yura, *Kinu, *Abukuma. 


© Has aircraft hangar incorporated in bridge structure. 


JAPAN. Light Cruisers. (‘‘ Tenryu’’ class.) Tatsuta, Tenryu. 


SPAIN. Light Crulser. Mendez Nunez. 
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SPAIN. Light Cruiser. Republica. 


ITALY. Scout Cruiser. Quarto. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Nachi’’ class.) Nachi, Myoko, Ashigara, Haguro. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (" Takao” class.) Takao, Atago, Chokal, Maya. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (Modified ‘‘ Trento’’ class.) Bolzano. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (“Zara”’ class.) Pola, Zara, Flume, Gorizia. 


P14 CRUISERS. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka’’ class.) Furutaka, Kato. 
(The tope of the funnels are square to the funnels.) 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka”’ class.) Aoba, Kinugasa. 
(The tops of the funnels are square to the funnels.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (Improved ‘ Birmingham ’’ class.) Effingham, 
Frobisher, Hawkins, Vindictive. 
(In Vindictive the raised 7-5-in. gun forward is removed and a hangar fitted forward 
of the bridge.) 


FRANCE. Crulsers. (‘ Duguesne ” class.) Duquesne, Tourvillo. (‘‘ Suffren’’ class.) 
Suftren, Colbert, Foch, Dupielx. 


(Colbert, Duplelx and Foch have tripod mainmasts and the catapults between the funnels.) 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘' Astoria’? class.) Astoria, New Orleans, 
Minneapolls, San Francisco, Tuscaloosa. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. Portland and Indianapolis. 


CRUISERS. P15 


UNITED STATES. Crulsers. (‘‘ Pensacola’? class.) Salt Lake City, Pensacola. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘Chester ’? class.) Northampton, Chester, Loulsville. 
(‘Augusta ” class.) Chicago, Houston, Augusta. 


FRANCE. Training Crulser. Jeanne d’ Arc. 
(The catapults are removed). 


Gneart BRITAIN: Cruisers. York and Exeter. . ve York’? class.) 
eter the funnels and masts are vertical. 


GERMANY. Light Cruisers. K6in, Karlsruhe, Konigsberg. 


FRANCE. Cruiser Minelayer. Emilé Bertin. 


P16 CRUISERS. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (‘‘Condottlori ”’ class.) Alberico de Barblane, Alberto di Glussano, 
Bartolomeo Colleonl, Giovanni della Bande Ni 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulser Minelayer. Adventure. (Stern has been extended.) 


NETHERLANDS. Cruisers. Java, Sumatra. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (‘‘Trento” ciass.) Trento, Trieste. 


SPAIN. Cruisers. Libertad, Almirante Cervera, Miguel de Cervantes. 
(The mainmasts are tripods.) 
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GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Emden. 


FRANCE. Cruiser Minelayer. Pluton. 


FRANCE. Crulsers. (‘‘ Duguay-Trouln”’ class.) La Motte Picquet, Duguay-Trouin, 
Primauguet. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘D”’ class.) Danae, Dauntless, Dragon. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘D’” class: repeat vessels.) Delhi, Dunedin, Diomede, 
Despatch, Durban. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘Ceres”’ class.) Cardiff, Ceres, Coventry, inter Curlew. 


P18 CRUISERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘Carlisie’’ class.) Cairo, Calcutta, Capetown, Cariisie, Colombo. 


SOVIET UNION. Cruiser. Krasni Kavkaz. 


GREECE. Cruiser. Helle. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ships. Gustav V, Sverige. 
(Drottning Victoria at present has two funnels and a tripod mainmast, 
but is to be reconstructed and modernised as above.) 


FRANCE. Crulser. Algérie. 
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GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Leipzig. 


NG a 


NETHERLANDS. Cruiser. Celebes. 


ARGENTINE. Cruisers. Almirante Brown, Vinticinco de Malo. 


JAPAN. Light Cruiser. Yubari. 


FINLAND. Armoured Gunboats. Vainamtinen, iimarinen. 


NORWAY. Minelaying and Training Ship. Ciav ‘Tryovason. 
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FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS 
(See pp. 261-287.) 


= FRANCE. Destroyers. Forbin, Frondeur 


Fougueux, Foudroyant, B: 

FRANCE. Flotilla Leaders. Bison, Guépard, Boutonnais, Brestols, tr ardrolt DPAtey a 
Lion, Vauban, Valmy, Verdun, | Algle, Le Fortune. Le Mars, La Palme, La Rall- 
Nautour, Albdiros, -Gérfaut, Véunuelle. louse, Bourrasa , Orage, Ouragan, Simoun, 

. a Cyclone, Mistral, Sirocco, Tem) T - 
Le Chevailer-Paul. tane, Typhon, Trombe, Torn: aren 


POLAND. Destroyers. Burza, Wicher, are 
similar. 


FRANCE. Flotilla Leaders. Jaguar, Panthi 
Léopard, me ie 


, Lynx, Chacal, Tigre. FRANCE. D ork: en, Annamite, 
Arabe, Bambara, Hova, Kabyle, Marocain, 
ee. ‘Sénégaiais, Somail, Tonkinols, 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. Aylwin, Baich, e 
Benham, Duncan, Parker, Cassin, Cum- a 
mings and Downes. ‘ Ei 


Sampson, Rowan, Davis, Allen, Wilkes, 


Shaw, Tucker, Conyngham, Porter, Wads- 

sort, “Wainwright, O'Brian, Nicholson, ITALY. Destroyers. Gen. AL, Cantons. cen. 

Winslow, McDougal, Cushing and Ericsson, Keene estinari, Gon. Ce Are 

are generally similar. A. Bassini, E. Cosenz, F. Stocco, G. Carini, 
G. Medicl, G. A la Farina, G. la 


icerbi, G. 
Masa, G. Sirtoti, N. Fabrizi, V. Orsini. 


all U.S. destroyers except 
those In the preceding silhouette and those 
with three funnels. 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. The “Flush 
Deck’ typ 


YUGO SLAVIA. Flotilla Leader. Dubrovnik. 


JAPAN. Ist Class Destroyers. ‘ Fubuki’’ class. 


(24 ships.) 
FRANCE. Destroyers. Enseigne Roux, Mécan!- 4 
clen Principal Lestin. x 


aati , 


FRANCE. Destroyer. Enselgne Gabolde. FRANCE. Flotilla Leader. Amiral Sénts. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


ITALY. Flotilla Leaders (Scouts). 
Recco and class. (12 ships.) 


Nicoloso Da 


ITALY. Flotilla Leaders (Scouts). Leone, Pan- 
tera, Tigre. 


‘abil 


JAPAN. Ist Class Destroyers. “ Mutsuki”” 
ae ce ships), and “ Kamikase’’ class 
‘9 ships) 


JAPAN. Ist class Destroyers. ‘ Minekase”’ 


class (15 ships). 


ERM ARY: Destroyers. itis, Wolf, Tiger, 
sa th Walt Greif, 


Aibattoe onder, pice Mowe. 


GREAT, BRITAIN. Flotilla Leader. Codring- 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers." Acasta,” 
‘¢ Beagle,” ‘Crusader’ and ‘‘ Defender” 
classes. 


drt Leaders. Keith, Duncan and Kempen- 
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_neteheaL loon 


PORTUGAL. Destroyers. Vouga, Lima, Dao. 
COLOMBIA. Destroyers. Antioquia, Caldas. 


ARGENTINE. Flotilla Leaders. Mendoza, La 
Rioja, Tucuman. 


ivaty. Flotilia Leaders (Scouts). Carlo 


Irabello, Augusto Riboty. 


Fiotlles ptenters. I 
rit Mackay, Maleclm: 


Bruce, D begs 
Montrose, Stuart. 
tubes are removed. 


SPAIN. Flotilla Leaders. 
etc., generally similar. 


‘In Stuart the torpedo 
Aimiranté Valdes, 


HOLLAND. Destroyers. De Ruyter, Evertsen, 
Plet Hein, Kortenaer, Banckert, Van Nes, 
Van Galen, Witte de With. 


wctiate dh die 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. fanessa, 
Vanity, Vanoc, Vanquisher, ‘vectie, Vega, 
Velox, Vendetta, Venetia, Venturous, Ver- 
dun, Versatile, Vesper, Vidette, Vimiera, 
Violent, Vivacious, Vivien, Vimy (/ate Van- 
couver), Vortigern, Valhalla’ al Valentine, 
Valkyrie, Valorous, Vampire, Wiceray. Vi 
gaunt Voyager, Wakeful, PWwalker, tiole, 

fairus, Warwick, Watchman, Waterh 
Wessex, Westcott, Westminster, Whinwind, 

Whitley, Winchelsea, Winchester, Wolf- 
hound, Wolsey, Woolston, Wrestler, Wryneck. 


~~ 
~> 


GREAT BRITAIN. | Destroyers, Whitehall, 
Whitshed, Wildswan, Witherington, Wivern, 
Wolverine, Worcester, Wishart, Witch. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Ambuscade, 
Amazon. 


cH att Vielen widen ogee Orella, Riquelme, 


ee 
jeer be 


SWEDEN. Destroyers. Klas Horn, Klas Uppla, . 
Ehrensk®id, Nordenskjoid. 


pace ey 


JAPAN. 2nd class Destroyers.“ Wakatake”” 
glass (7 ships), end Kaya” clase (10 
ships) 


ate hee 


FRANCE. Destroyers. Aventurier, Intrépide. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Flotilla Leader. Exmouth. 


piss eee . 


GREATBRITAIN. Destroyers. Admiralty “§”" 


Aer e 


ITALY. Destroyers. Palestro, San Seiferine, 
Martino, Confienza. 


ITALY. Destroyers. Alessandro Poerlo and 
Gupileimo Pepe. 


EECE. D H Pure 
GR i estroyers. jyéra, Spetzal, 


PLANS 


or 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISER MINELAYER. 


Adventure. 
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Length (extreme), 589 ft.; Length B.P., 600 ft. ; 6,800 tons; Speed, 277 knots. 
Armament, 4-4°7-In. A.A. ; 4—3-pr.; 4—2-pr.; 2M. 5 8 L.; 310 mines. 


(Stern has been extended.) 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. 


SEAPLANE CARRIER. 


Albatross. 


Length, 443$ ft.: 4,800 tons; Speed, 21 knots; Completed 1929, 
Armament, 4—4°7-in, A.A.; 4—2-pdr, Pom Poms; 4—3-pdr.; 4.M.; 4.1.5 6 seaplanes, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISERS. 
“D” Class, 


*Despatch. *Diomede. Danae. Dauntless. Dragon. *Delhi. 
*Dunedin. *Durban. 


OT TT 
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(8106.4) 


Length, 4724 ft. ; 4,850 tons ; Speed, 29 knots ; 


g-pr., 2-2-pr.; 23. ;8L.; 12—2l-in, torpedo tubes. 


Armament, 6—6-in. ; 8—4-in. A.A. ; 
Diomede and Dunedin are attached to the New Zealand Division. 
* Repeat vessels. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. 


CRUISER. 


Adelaide. 


Length, 4624 ft. ; 5,100 tons ; 25 knots. 
Armament, 9—6-in. ; 4—3 pr. ; 1—3-in. A.A.; 2 submerged 21-in, torpedo tubes, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


CRUISERS. 
“Ceres” Class. 
Ceres. Curacoa. Curlew. Cardiff. Coventry. 
“ Carlisle" Class, 
“Cairo. *Cape Town. *Carlisie. *Colombo. *Calcutta 
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(8106.K) 


Length (extreme), 450 ft. (451 ft. 9 ins. Repeat Vessels); Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,200 tons; Repeat vessels, 4,200 008) 
Speed, 20 knots ; Completed, 1917-18 (Repeat Vessels, 1918-22). 
Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2—8-in. A.A. ; 4—3-pr. ; 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4 above-water 21-in, D.R. torpedo tubes 
Cardiff, Curacoa, and Ceres have 2—3-pr. 


* Repeat vessels. 


CRUISERS. 


“ Caledon" Class. 
Caledon. Calypso. Caradoc, 


CS =m 
[CETTE a 


TTT fii 


SO Armament, 6—6-in. ; 2—3-ip. A.A. ; 4—3-pr. ; -pr. Pom Poms ; 2M. ; 8 L. ; and 4 above-water 213 
D.R. torpedo tubes. 


Caledon } Length (extreme), 450 ft. ; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,180 tons ; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 191°. 
fH 
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BRAZIL. 


BATTLESHIPS. 
Minas Geraes. 8ao Paulo, 
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Length (extreme), ye ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 19,200 tons ; Speed, 21 knots ; Completed, 1909, 1910. 
rmament, 12—12-in. ; 12—4-7-in. ; 6—8-pr. ; 2—S-in AVAL; 4M. 
Oeetiaties and refitted at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1921-22, and a.a. guns installed. 
Correction to plan: Ten main deck 4°7-in. guns removed in 1931, 


FINLAND. 
ARMOURED GUNBOATS. 
Vaindmiinen. Imarinen. 


aya 


Length, 305 ft. ; 4,000 tons; Speed, RY knots, 
Armament, 4—10-in. ? S—4°7. 
Completed, 1932—33. 
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FRANCE 


LIGHT CRUISER 


Thionville (ez-Austrian Novara). 
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Length (extreme), 428 ft. 7 ins. ; 2,992 tons; Speed, 27 knots. 
Armament, 9—3°9-in, ; 2—3-in. A.A. ; 2 twin above-water torpedo tubes. 


Correction to plan: The torpedo tubes are fitted right aft. 


FRANCE. 


CRUISER MINELAYER, 


Pluton, 


Length (between perpendiculars), 472 ft,; 4,773 to 


3. Speed, 30 knots; Completed, 1931, 
Armament : 4—8'5-in,, 10"1-pdi 


12 M.; 1,000 mines, 
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GREECE. 


CRUISER 
Helle. 


Length, 322 ft. ; 2,083 tons ; Speed, 20 knots; Completed, 1914; Reconstructed, 1929, 
‘Armament, 3—6-in,; 1—3-in, A,A,; 110 mines; 2—18-in, torpedo tubes, 


ARMOURED GRUISER, 


Giorgios Averoff. 


iT 


Length, 462 ft. ; 9,301 tons; Speed, 24 knots; Completed, 1911. Refitted, 1927. 
Armament, 4—9-2-in. ; 8—7-5-In.; 16—S-in.; 2-3-in. A A.; 4—S-pr.; 2M, ; 8 submerged 18-In, torpedo tule 
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ITALY. 


ARMOURED CRUISER * 
Pisa. 
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Length (extreme), 460 ft. 11 ins.; Length B.P., 426 ft. 6 ins. ; Speed, 22} knots ; 8,759 tons ; Completed, 1909, 
Armament, 4—10-in. ; 8—7°5-in, ; 12—8-in, ; 6—3-in. A.A. ; 4 M.; 2 L.; 2—18-in. torpedo tubes, 
Cadets’ Training Ship. 


ARMOURED CRUISERS * 
8. Giorgio. 8. Marco. 


ii 


i) a 
ST iM | LT 
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SST ET 
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Length (extreme), 462 ft. 2 ins. ; Length B.P., 429 ft, 10 ins, ; 
Speed, 22°5 and 23 knots ; 9,232 and 9,350 tons ; Completed, 1910 and 1911. 
Armament, 4—10-in. ; 8—7 5-in. ; 10—8-in, ; 6—3-in. A.A. ; 2-3-pr.; 6 M.; 2L.; 2—18-in. torpedo tubes. 


* Classified ns Battleships, 2nd class, in Italian official tests, 
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ITALY. 


LIGHT CRUISERS.° 


Venezia (ez-Austrian Saida), Brindisi (¢z-Austrian Heligoland). 


> 


Length (extreme), 480 ft. ; Length W.L., 416 ft. 9 ins. ; Speed, 27 knots ; 2,756 tons; Completed, 1914 
Armament, 9—3'9-in. ; 1—3-in. A.A. ; 170 mines; 4 torpedo tubes. 


Norg.—Thionville (ex-Austrian Novara), sister ship, allocated to France. 


LIGHT CRUISER.® 


Quarto. 


(8107.") 


Length (extreme), 431 ft. 9 ins. ; Length B.P., 413 ft. 5 ins. ; Speed, 28 knots ; 2,903 tons; Completed, 1913. 
Armament, 6@—4°7-in. ; 6—3-in. ; 2—2-pr. A.A. ; 2 above-water 18-in. torpedo tubes; 126 mines. 


* Classified as Scouts in Italian official tests. 
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JAPAN. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER. 
Hosho 


aes 
"ends bowed 7 


Displacement, 7,470 tons; Length B.P., 510 ft.; Speed, 25 knots; Completed, 1922. 
Armament, 4—6'5-in, ; 2—3-in. A.A. ; Carries about 28 planes; Fitted with gyro-stabiliser. 


JAPAN, 


LIGHT CRUISER, 
Yubari. 


Length (extreme), 465 ft.; Leugth B P., 435 ft.; 2,890 tons; Speed, 33 knots. Completed, 1928. 
Armament, 6—5'5-in.; 1—3-in. A.A.; 2M ; 2 twin 21-in. torpedo tubes; 84 mines. 
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JAPAN. 


LIGHT CRUISERS, 
“ Natori” Class, 
+ }ludzu, ‘ { Natori. asKinu. 
Nagara. Yura. (Abukuma. 
“Kuma” Class. 
Oi. Kiso, Kitakami. Tama Kuma. 


ima 


MENTE Tn 


Length (extreme), 635 ft. ; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; Speed, 33 knots; 6,100 tons : Completed, 1920-21, 
Armament, 7—6°5-in, ; 2—3-in. A.A.; 2.M.; 4 twin above-water 21-in, torpedo tubes. 


* Plans apply generally to these vessels except that aircraft hangar and a catapult are arranged in bridge structure. 
The dispiacement is 70 tons higher than Ui, etc. ‘These vessels were completed. 1922-23 


LIGHT CRUISERS. 
“Tenryu” Class, 


Tatsuta, Tenryu. 


aus) 


Length (extreme), 468 ft. ; Speed, 31 knots ; 3,230 tons; Completed, 1919. 
Armament, 4—5-5-in. ; 1—3-in. A.A.; 2 M.; 2 triple above-water torpedo tubes, 
Fitted for Minelaying. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS. 


Hertog Hendrik, Marten Tromp. 


TOF or 
Hlertog Hendrik : Length, 317 ft.- 4,371 bil 8] |, 16 Kista Completed, 1903, 
2—9-4-in, ; 6—5°9-in. | 7 small. 


Marten Tromp: Length, 300 ft 4,562 tons; pie 26 knots ; Completed, 1906. 
9°4-in, ; $—5-9-in. 3 83-in. ; 7 small. 


NETHERLANDS. 
CRUISERS. 


Java, Sumatra. 


a TS vette 


iifrnuntatramnicenainnet rt reeitivummnniuie 


Length, 509} ft. ; 6,670 tons; Speed, 30 knots; Completed, 1925-26 
Armament, 10—5°9 in, ; 4—3-in. A.A. ; 8 M. 
40 mines; 2 seaplanes, 
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NORWAY. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Norge. Eidsvold 


Length, 310 ft. ; 4,166 tons; Speed, 16:5 knots ; Completed, 1901, 
Armament, 2—8°2-in, ; 6—6-in.; 8—8-in,; 6—8-pr. ; 2 submerged 18-in, torpedo tubes. 


NORWAY. 
MINELAYER AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Qlav Trygvason. 


Length, 319} ft.5 1,747 tons ; speed, 212 knots; Completed, 1984, 
Armament, 4—4°7-In, ; 1—3-in, A.A, ; 2—17°7-in, torpedo tubes, 
280 mines, 
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SPAIN 
BATTLESHIP. 


Jaime I. 


Length (extreme), 459 ft. ; Length W.L., 435 ft. ; 14,224 tons ; Speed, 19°5 knots; Completed, 1921. 
Armament, 8—12-in. ;  20—4-in. ; 3 4—3-pr.; 3:43 pr. A.A.; 2 aM. 
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SPAIN. 


LIGHT CRUISER, 


Mendez Nufiez. 


(02 s) 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; Length | Bi Ps 439 ft. ; 4,609 tons ; Speed, 29 knots. Completed, 1924. 
Armament, 6—6-in. ; 4—3" pr. A.A, 34 above-water triple torpedo tubes (21-in. torpedoes), 


Nore.—The armour belt is 3 ins, thick, tapering to 1} ins. at the ends. 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Republica (er-Reina Victoria Eugenia). 


02.R 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; 4,857 tons ; Speed, 25¢ knots ; Completed, 1922. 
Armament, 9 *—6-in. ; 1—3-in. ; 4—3-pr. A.A. ; 4M.; 1L.; 4—21-in. torpedo tubes, 
* Correction to plan : ‘here should be two 6-in. guns abreast forward instead of one on the centre 
line as shown. 
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SWEDEN. 


BATTLESHIP. 
Oscar Il. 


nN mmm ts 


Length, 818°6 ft. ; 4,085 tons ; Speed, 18 knots ; Completed, 1907. 
Armament, 2—8°2-in, ; 8—6-i in’; 8—6-pr. ; 1—1-pr.; 2 submerged 18-in. torpedo tubes, 


AIRCRAFT CRUISER, 
Gotland. 


Length, 442 ft. ; 4,527 tons ; 88,000 H.P.; Speed, 27 knots. Building (estimated completion, 1934), 
Armament, 6-6-in. ; 3-in. A.A. ; 4M. ; 6—21-in. torpedo tubes. 


Correction to plan: 1 middle line catapult will be fitted instead of two, 
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SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Gustav V. Sverige. 
(As reconstructed 1924-29, 


Length, 396-7 ft. ; 6,899 tons ; Speed, 22 knots ; Completed, 1917-1921, 
Armament, 4—11-in. ; 8—6-in. ; 6—3-in, ; 2—6-pr. ; 2M. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP. 


*Drottning Victoria. 


Length, 396°7 ft,; 6,899 tons; Speed, 23 knots; Completed, 1921. 
Armament, 4—11-in,; 8—6-in. ; 6—3-in, ; 2—6-pr, ; 2 M. 
* To be reconstructed and modernised as Gustav V and Sverige above. 
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MERCHANT SHIPS. 


AQUITANIA. Cunard White Star. Length, 868 ft. 7 Ins.; Groes Tonnage, 45,647 ; 
Funnels: Red, with Black Tops and Three Black Rings. 


OLYMPIC. Cunard White Star. Length, 852 ft. 5 ins. + Gross Tonnage, 46,489; 
A ‘ops. 


MAURETANIA. Cunera White rt , 762 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 30,696 ; 
Funnels: Red, with Black Tops and Three Black Rings. 


ARUNDEL CASTLE. WINDSOR CASTLE. Union Castle. Length, 680 ft. 5 ins. and 682 ft. 4 Ins. 
age, 19,029 and 18,973 ; 
Is: Hed, Black Tops. 
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MAJESTIC. Cunard White Star. Lei , 915 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 56,599: 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tops. 


LEVIATHAN. United States Lines. Length, 907 ft. 6ins.; Gross Tonnage, 48,943 ; 
Funnels: Red, White Band, Blue Tops. 


BERENGARIA. Cunard White Star, Length, 885 ft. 6 Ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 52,101 ; 
Funnels: Red, with Black Tops and Three Red Rings 


ILE DE FRANCE. Cle. Générale Transa' 
Funnels : 


PARIS. Cle. Générale Transatlantique. Length, 735 ft. 4 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 34,569 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 
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EMPRESS OF BRITAIN. Canadian Pacific. Length, 738 ft. $ ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, ee 


VATLANTIQUE. Cle, Sud Atlantique, | Length, 718 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Funnels: Buff Black Tops. 


STATENDAM. oltand. Amerika, Length, 674 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 28,291 ; 
Funnels: Buff, White Band between Two Green. i 


BELGENLAND. Red Star. Length, 670 ft. 4 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 27,182 : 
Funnels? Binck. White Band. : 


EMPRESS OF JAPAN. Canadian Pacific. Length, O44 {t. Gross Tonnage, 26,082; 
ms Fannels, Bi S is ec = BO : 
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CAP ARCONA. Hamburg-South Amerika Line. Length, 648 ft. 6 ins; 
Gross Tonnage, 27,561; 
Funnels: White, Red Tops. 


STRATHNAVER. STRATHAIRD. Peninsular and Oriental. 
Length, 638 ft. 7 ins. and 688 ft.; Gross To! , 22,288 and 22,284 ; 
Funnels: Yellow. Hulls: White. 


AP POLONIO. Hamburg-South Amerika. Length, 637 ft.8 ins. Gross Tonnage, 21,011 ; 
. re-Soutyannels : White, Wed Tope. rig 


EMPRESS OF CANADA. Canadian Pacific. Egnath, 627 ft. Gross Tonnage, 21,517 ; 
Funnels: Yellow. ie 


—_—— 
RELIANCE. RESOLUTE. Hamburg-Amerika Line. Length, 500 ft. 4 Ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 19,821 and 19,703 ; 

Funnels: Yellow, with Black, White and Hed Bands at Top. 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA. Canadian Pacific. Le: 1, 589 ft. 9 Ins. ; G: A 
ite. enath, Ins.; Gross Tonnage ,21,833; 
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WNALDERA. Peninsular and Oriental. feneth, 580 ft. 9 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 16,113 ; 
MARKUNDA. ” ” Length, 581 ft. 4 ins.; Groes Tonnage, 16,682 5 
Funnels: Black. . 


(The Narkunda {s similar to the Naldera, but has raised forecastle.) 


LUTETIA. Cie. Sud Atlantique. , 579 ft. 5 sy Cross Tonnage, 14,783 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tope. 


MASSILIA. Cle. Sud Atlantique. Length, 577 ft. 1 iar 3 Gross Tonnage, 15,863 ; 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tops. 


EMPRESS OF “ASIA. EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. Canadian Pacific. 
Length, 570 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 16,909 and 16,810; 
Funnels: Yellow. 


MONARCH oF te ladda QUEEN OF BERMUDA. Furness Withy. 
Length, 5: .; Gross Tonnage, 22,424 and 22,575 ; 
Funnels’ Black, with Two Red ‘Bands. 


TRANSVLVARIA. CALEDONIA. Anchor. 
Length, 552 ft. 4 ins, and 553 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 16,923 and 17,046 ; 
Funnels: Black. 
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od 


CHAMPOLLION. MARIETTE PACHA. Messageries Maritimes. 
‘Length, 496 ft. 1 in. and 608 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 12,263 and 12,239 ; 
Funnels: Black. 


TAIREA. TAKEIW A TALAMBA. British India 8.N. Co. 
Length, ft. 6 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 5, 000 ; 
Funnele “Black, Two White Banc 


PRINCE DAVID. Pitel? HENRY. PRINCE ROBERT. Canadian National. 
Length, 366 ft. 4 ins.; Groes Tonnage, 6,892. 


PRINCESS KATHLEEN. PRINCESS MARQUERITE. Canadian Pacific Raltway. 
Length, 350 ft.; Gross Tonn: ah Bere 
Funnels: Yellow, Black 


CIUDAD DE BUENOS AIRES. Arventine 8.N. Co. CIUDAD DE MONTE VIDEO. 
Uruguayan 8.N. Co. Length, 350 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8,987 and 3,872; 
Funnels: Yellow, Black Tops. 


— F 


PRINCESS ELAINE. Canadian Pacific Rallway. Length 291 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 2,027; 
Funnels: Yellow, Black Tops. 
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~ — ee 


BREMEN. EUROPA. Norddeutscher Lloyd. Length, 898 ft. 7 ins. and 890 ft. 2 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 51,656 and 49,746 ; 
Funnels: Yellow. 


REX. Italla Line. Length, 879 ft. 9 ins. overall; Gross Tonnage, 51,062; 
Funnels: White, with Green Stripe and Red Tops. 


oo 


CONTE DI SAVOIA. Italla Line. Length, 814 ft. 6 ins. overall; Gross Tonnage, 48,502; 
Funnels: White, with Green Stripe and Red Tops. 


HOMERIC. Cunard White Star. Length, 751 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 84,851; 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tope. 


COLUMBUS. Norddeutscher Lioyd. Length, 749 {t. 6 ins. Gross Tonnage, 82,565 ; 
Funnels: Yellow. 
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M.S, AUGUSTUS. Italla Line. Length, 710 ft. ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 30,41 
Funnels: White, with Green Stripe and Red Tops. 


ROMA. Italia Line. Length, 705 ft. 6 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 32,583 ; 
Funnels: White, with Green Stripe and Red Tops, 


4 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. ul! States Shipping Board. Length, 699 ft. 1 in. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 23.788 ; 
Funnels: Black. 


M.S. BRITANNIC. M.S. GEORGIC. Cunard White Star. Length, 683 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 26,943 and 27,759 ; 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tops. 


MANHATTAN. WASHINGTON. United States Lines. Length, 668 ft. 4 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 24,289 ; 
Funnels: Red, White Band, Blue Tops. 
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CONTE GRANDE. CONTE BIANCAMANO. Italia Line. 
Length, 652 ft. 2 ins. and 650 ft. 9 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 25,661 and 24,416; 
Funnels : White, with Green Stripe and Red Tops. 


M.S. WARWICK CASTLE. M.S. WINCHESTER CASTLE. M.S. CARNARVON 
CASTLE. Union Castle Line. Length, ft. 5 ins., 631 ft. 6 ins., and 630 ft. 7 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 20,445, 20,109, and 20,063 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 


ROTTERDAM. Holland-Amerika. Length, 650 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 24,149; 
Funnels: Buff, with White Band between ‘Two Green. 


ALBERT BALLIN. DEUTSCHLAND. Hamburg-Amerika Line. Length, 645 ft. 8 Ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage 131 and 21,046 ; 
Funnels: Yellow, with Bla White and Red Bands at Tops. 


NEW YORK. HAMBURG. Hambur 
Gross Tonnage, 
Funnels ; Yellow, with Black, 


Amerika Line. Length, 645 ft. 6 ins, ; 
337 and 22,117 
hite and Red Bands at Tops. 
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ALCANTARA. ASTURIAS. Royal Mail. 
» 640 ft.; Gross Tonnage, about 22,000 ; 
Funne Buff. 


DUILIO. GIULIO CESARE. Italla Line, Length, 686 ft. 6 ins. and 634 ft.; 
Groas Tonnage, 23, 
Funnels: White, with Green B Stripe and Red Tops. 


ORFORD. ORAMA. ORONSAY. ORONTES. OTRANTO. Orient. Length, 682 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, about 20,000 ; 
Funnels: Cream. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER. PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. Dollar Steamship Lines. 
ngth, 615 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 21.936 
Funnels: Black, White $ on Red Band. 


MOOLTAN. MALQJA. Peninsular and Oriental. Length, 600 ft. 8 ins : 
Gross Tonnage, 20,952 anc and 20,914 ; 
‘unn 
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M.S. KUNGSHOLM. Swedish American = Length, 594 ft. 9 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 20,223 
Funnels: Yellow, Blue Discs on Sides. 


VIRGINIA. PENNSYLVANIA. CALIFORNIA. American S.S. Corporation. 
Length, 586 ft. 4 ins., 586 ft. 4 ins., and 674 ft. 4 ins, ; 
Gross Tonnage, 18,298, 18,200, and 17,833 ; 
Funnels: Black, White Band. 


VICEROY OF INDIA. Peninsular and Oriental. Length, 582 ft. 7 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage : 19,627 ; 
Funnels: Black. 


DUCHESS OF ATHOLL. DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 
DUCHESS OF YORK. Canadian Pacific. Length, 581 ft. 9 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 20,123 to 20,021 ; 
Funnels ; Yellow. 


ORMONDE. Orient Line. Length, 580 ft. 5ins.; Gross Tonnage, 14,982; 
Funnels; Cream. 
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M.S. AORANGI. Canadian- Australasian Line. Length, 580 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 17,491; 
Red, Black Tops. 


4.8. MARNIX VAR st. ALDEGONDE. M.8. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT. 
Stoomvaat Maatschapp]! Nederland. Length, ft.; 
s Tonnage, 19,129 and 19, 040; 
‘unnels : ‘Buff, Black Tops. 


LAURENTIC. Cunard White Star. Ten h, 578 ft. 2in.; Gross Tonnage, 18,724 ; 
Funnels : , Black Tops. 


DORIC. Cunard White Star. Length, 575 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 16,484; 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tops. 


WESTERRLAND: PENNLAND. Red Star. Length, 575 ft. 8 ins. 
Gross Tonnage, 16,500 and 16,322 ; 
Funnels: Black, White Band. 


SAXON. Union Castle — Length, 570 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 12,385 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 
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CONTE VERDE. CONTE ROS6O. Italia Line, Length, 670 ft. 2 ins. and 588 ft, 2 Ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 18,765 and 17,856 ; 
Funnels: White, with Green Stripe and Red Tope. 


ARMADALE etd KENILWORTH CASTLE. Union Castie Line. 
Length, 570 ft. 1 in. ; Gross Tonnage, 12,999 and 12,975 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 


BALMORAL CASTLE. EDINBURGH CASTLE. Union Castle Line. 
Length, 570 ft. ; Gicte Tonnage, 13,363 and 13,329 ; 
‘Hinnel : Red, Black Tops. 


M.S. CHICHIBU MARU. M.S. TATSUTA MARU. M.8. ASAMA MARU. Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. Length, 560 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 17,498 to 16,976 ; 
Funnels: Black, Broad White Band, Two Red on White. 


SHINYO MARU. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Length, 558 ft.; Gross se Tonnage, 18,026; 
Funnels: Black, Broad White Band, Two Red on Whi 


MALOLO. Matson Line. Length, 554 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 17,282; 
Funnels: Yellow, Blue Tops, “M’”’ on sides. 
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4.8 GRIPSHOLM. Swedish American Line. Length, 558 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 17,9445 
Funnels: Yellow, Blue Discs on Sides. 


DE GRASSE. Cle. Générale Transatiantique. Length, 552 ft. 1 in.; Gross Tonnage, 18,4355 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 


M.8. REINA DEL PACIFICO. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
Length, 551 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 17,707 ; 
Funnels: Buff. 


VEENDAM. VOLENDAM. Holland-Amerika Line. Length, 550 ft. 2 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 15,450 and 15,434 ; 
Funnels: Buff, with White Band between Two Green. 


MONTCALM. MONTCLARE. MONTROSE. Canadian Pacific. 
Length, 549 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 16,418 to 16,314; 
Funnels: Yellow. 


RANCHI. RAWALPINDI. RANPURA. RAJPUTANA. Peninsular and Oriental. 
Length, 548 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 16,738 to 16,644 ; 
Funnels: Black. 
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M.S. ST. LOUIS. M.S. MILWAUKEE. fame Amerika. Length, 548 ft. 8 ins. and 


Gross Tonnege, 16,789 and 16,690 ; 
Fannels: Yellow, with Black, White and Red Bands at Tops. 


D'ARTAGNAN. Messagertes Maritimes. | Length, 648 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 16,106 ; 


M.8. ARAMIS. Messageries Maritimes. sh, 543 ft. 6 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 17,537; 
Funnels: White. 


GELRIA. Holland Lloyd. Length, 541 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 18,868 ; 
Funnels : Yellow, Black Band. ; 


4.8. VICTORIA. Lloyd Triestino. Length, 540 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Gross Toni 13, . 
Funnels: Yellow. 


MANTUA. Penineolar: sd, Oriental. Length, 540 ft. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,957; 
Funnels: Black. 
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NIEUW ZEELAND. NIEUW HOLLAND. Koninkiljke Paketvaart Maatschapplj. 
Length, 540 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,060 and 11,057 ; 
Funnels: Buff, Black Top. 


ORSOVA. Orient Line. Length, 536 ft. 2 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 12,041; 
Funnels: Cream. 


m.8. FELIX ROUSSEL itessaperies Maritimes. Length, 534 ft. 8 ine.; 
‘onnage, 16,774; 
Funnels: White. 


STAVANGERFJORD. Morske Amerika Linle, Tength, 532 ft. 6 ns; Gross Tonnage, 18,158; 
Funnels? Yeliow, Two fed and Two White Bands with Blue Band betwee” 


M.8. RANGITATA. RANGITANE. RANGITIKI. New Zealand Shipping Co. 
Length, 581 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 16 ST. 16,712, and 16,698 ; ere. 
Punnels:’ Yellow. 


6 ft. $in., 623 ft. 5ins., and 523 ft. 5 ins. Gross Tonnage, 15,346, 15,241, and 15,225; 


CHITRAL. COMORIN. CATHAY. Peninsular and Oriental. 
Length, 526 
Funnels: Black. 
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NIAGARA. Canadian-Austenlasion | Lei nats’ fA 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 15,415; 


4.8. HIGHLAND MONARCH. HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN. HIGHLAND hit eee da 
HIGHLAND PRINCESS. HIGHLAND: PATRIOT. Reyal Mall (Nelson). 
Length, 523 ft. 4 ins. Gross. Tonnage }» 14,157 to 14,128 ; 
se] 


FREDERIK Vill. Det Forenede Damskibs Seis. Length, 528 ft. 6 ins. ; 
TOSS ‘onnage, 1. 
Funnels: Black, Broad Red Band. 


CORFU. CARTHAGE. Peninsular and Oriental. Length, 522 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 14,170 sot 14,182 ; H 
Funnels: Blac! 


KAISAR-I-HIND. Peninsular and Oriental. Length, 520 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,518; 
Funnels: Black. 


MINNEDOSA. MELITA. Canadian | Pacis. Length, 520 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 15,186; 


Funnels: "Yellow. 
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BERGENSFJORD. Norske Amerika Line. Length, 512 ft. 4ins.; Gross Tonnage, 11,016; 
Funnels: Yellow, Two Red and Two White Bands ‘with Blue Band between. 


ARANDORA | bf Blue Star Line. Length, 512 ft. 8 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 16,178; 
Red, Black Tops and White Band, Blue Star on White Disc. 


ft. 2 Ins, to 512 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 12,372 to 12, 12,846 ; 


AVICK: STAR: Peach try STAR. ANDALUCIA STAR: Blue Star Line. 
2 Red, ‘Black Tops and White Band, Blue Star on White Disc. 


PORTHOS. Messageries Maritimes. Length, 510 ft. 8 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 12,692 ; 
Funnels: Black. 


ANDRE LEBON. Messageries Maritimes. Length, 508 {t.2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 13,682 ; 
Funnels: Black. : 


GUADELOUPE. Cle. Générale Transatiantique. Length, 508 ft. 4 ins.; 
8 Tonnage. 10,502 ; 
Funnels? Red, Black Tops. 
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MONOWAI. Union Royal Mali Line. Length, 500 ft. 4 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,852 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 


M.S. Leal ROSA. M.S. MONTE PASCOAL. Hamburg-South Amerika Line. 
Length, 500 ft. 3 in. ; Gross Tonnage, 13,882 and 13,870; 
Funnels: White, Tops. 


M.S. GENERAL OSORIO. Hamburg: Amerika Line. Length, 498 ft. 5i ns.; 
s Tonnage, 11,590; 
Funnels: Yellow, with E Black, White, and Red Bands at Tops. 


ALBERTVILLE. tls Royal Belge. Length, 404 ft.; 
‘onnage, 10,769 ; 
ore ‘unnels : Yellow. 


M.S. LLANGIBBY CASTLE. Union Castie Line, h, 486 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 11,951; 
Funnels Red Black Sepa, ane . 


M.S. CABO SAN AGUSTIN: Ybarra & Co. Length, 482 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 11,868 ; 
Funnels: Black, White Monogram ‘AV on Sides, 
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PATRIA. Rotterdam Lloyd. rcemath, a00 fh. Gross ‘Tonnage, 9,686 ; 
lac! 


LEOPOLDVILLE. Loyd Re Royal Belge. gags 478 ft. 8 ins. ; 
‘onnage, 11, 
rom noes Yl Yellow. * 


GANGE. Lloyd Triestino. Length, 477 ft. 5 Ins.; Gross Tonnage, 12,272; 
Funnels: Black, 


inérale Transatlantique. Length, 476 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,857 
Funnels: Red, Black Tope. 


FLORIDA. Societe atatrale de Nransosris Maritimes & Vapeur. 
Length, 4 24 in Gross Ts onnage, 9,149; 
Black, Red Ban 
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M.S. DUNBAR CASTLE. Union Castle Line. Length, 471 ft. 2 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,002 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Tops. 


M.S. EUROPA. East Asiatic Co. Length, 465 ft. 4 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 10,224; 
Funnels: Yellow. 


M.S. AMERIKA. East Asiatic Co. Length, 465 ft. 4 ins,; Gross Tonnage, 10,110; 
Funnels: Yellow. 


M.S. JEAN LABORDE. Messageries Maritimes. Length, 463 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Gro: mnage, 11,41 
Funnels: White, 


M.S. WANGANELLA. Huddart, Parker. Length, 461 ft. 2 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 9,5 
Funnels: Yellow, 


M.S. MAGDALENA. M.S. ORINOCO. Hamburg-Amerika. Length, 456 ft. 8 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,540 ; 
Funnels: Yellow, with Black, White, and Red Bands at Tops. 
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TILAWA. TALMA. British India S.N.Co. Length, 451 ft. 
Gross Tonnage. 10.006 and 10.000 ; 
Funnels: Black, Two White Bands. 


FLANDRIA. ORANIA. Holland Lloyd. Length, 450 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 10,171 and 9,763; 
Funnels: Yellow, Black Band. 


DE LASALLE. Cle. Générale Transatiantique. Length, 440 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8,400; 
funnels! Hed! Biack Tope, Picea 
SIMAIA. Cyp. Fabre. Length, 440 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 8,567 ; 
: Blue Top with White Band under. 


ASIE. Chargeurs Réunis. Length, 439 ft. 3 ins. 5 irons Tonnage, 8,561 ; 
Funnels: Yellow, Red Stars on id, 


M.S. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Messageries Maritimes. Length, 425 ft.; 
ross Tonnage, 8,194 ; 
Funnels: White. 
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SIMON BOLIVAR. Royal 3 Neseriane’ Line. Length, 420 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,906. 
: Black, Two White Bands. 


M.8. NEPTUN. M.S. MERKUR. WNorddeutscher Loyd 
Length, 410 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 5,9: 
Funnels: Yellow. 


RANGATIRA. Union Steamsht Company of M 4.2, Length, 406 ft. 1 in; 
‘onnage, 6.. 
Funnels: Reds ‘Black Tops and Two Black Rings. 


MAGASAKI MARU. SHANGHAI AL MARU. 9 Mipgon Yusen Kaisha. Length, 402 tt.; 
ross Tonnage, 
Funnels: Black, Bros wndte Band, 1 ‘Two Red on White. 


M.8. VENUS. Bergen Steamship Co. Length, 398 ft. 5 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 5.407 ; 
Funnels: Black, Three ‘White Rings. 


KEIFUKU MARU. Imperlal Japanese Railway. Length, 385 ft.; Dag ; 
‘Fuunels: Yellow, Black Top, Red oh Yellow. Te ne eee 
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ANGLIA. “CAMBRIA, HIBERNIA. SCOTIA. London, Midiand and Scottish Rallway. 
Length, $80 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 3,460 ; 
Funnels: Yellow, Black Tops. 


VIENNA. AMSTERDAM, PRAGUE. London and North Eastern Rallway. 
th, 350 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 4,218 ; 
Hinnele “Yellow, Black ‘ops. 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. DUKE OF LANCASTER: DUKE OF ROTHESAY. London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway. sh, 349 ft.; Groas Tonnage, 3,608 ; 
Fuchels? Yellow, Black Tope. 


M.S. ULSTER MONARCH. ULSTER QUEEN. ULSTER PRINCE. Ulster Imperial Line. 
ngth 346 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 3,759 ; 
Funnels: Red, Black Top. 


ANTWERP. MALINES, BRUGES. London and North Eastern Raliway. 
/h, 321 ft. 6 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 2,957 ; 
Funnels: Yellow, Black Tops. 


HANTONIA. MORMANNIA. Southern Rallway. Length, 296 ft. 3 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 1,56' 
Funnels: Buff, Black Tops. 
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CERAMIC. Shaw, Savill and Albion. Length, 655 ft, 1 in. ; Gross Tonnage, 18,495; 
Funnel: Buff. Black Top. 


CHAMPLAIN. Cie. 


Transatiantique. Length, Aad ft.; Gross Tonnage, 28,124; 
Funnel: Bed, Black T 


=z 


CARINTHIA. ERANconly Cunard White Star. Length, 600 ft. 7 ins, and 601 ft. 3 ins; 
Gross Tonnage, 20,277 and 20,175 ; 
Funnel: Bed, with Black Top and Three Black Rings. 


SCYTHIA. LACONIA. SAMARIA. Cunard White Star. Length, 601 ft. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 19,761, 19,695, and 19.597 ; 
Funnel : Red, with Biack Top and Three Biack Rings. 


M.S. VULCANIA. M. 3: SATURNIA. Italla Line. Length, 681 ft. 4 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 23,970 and 23,940 ; 
Funnel: White, with Green Stripe and Red Top. 
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M.S. LAFAYETTE. Cle. Générale Transatlantique. Length, 577 ft. 2 ins, ; 
Gross Tonnage, 25,17: 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


ALMANZORA. ATLANTIS. ARLANZA. Royal Mall. 


Length, 570 ft.; Gross tonnage, 15,551 to 14, 622 ; 
Funnel: Buff. 


ULYSSES. NESTOR. Blue Funnel Line. Length, 563 ft. 2 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 14,652 and 14,62 
Funnel : Blue, Black Top. 


M.S. NEPTUNIA. M.S. OCEANIA. Italia Line. Length, 589 ft. 7 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 19,475 and 19,507; 
Funnel: White, with Green Stripe and Red Top. 


TUSCANIA. CALIFORNIA. Anchor. Length, 553 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 16,991 and 16,792; 
Funnel: Black, 
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LANCASTRIA. Cunard White Star. Length, 552 ft. 8 ins. Gross Tonnage, 16,243 ; 
Funnel ; Red, with Black Top and Three Black Rings. 


CAMERONIA. Anchor. Length, 552 ft. 4 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 16,297 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


MONGOLIA. MOLDAVIA. Peninsular and Oriental. Length, 551 ft. 6 ins. and 552 ft. 4 ins; 
Gross Tonnage, 16,650 and 16,556 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.S.CHRISTIAAN HUYGENS. Stoomvaart Maatschappl) Nederland. 
Length, 551 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 15,704 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


AKAROA. Shaw, Savill and@ Albion. Length, 550 ft. 7 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 15,128; 
Funnel : Buff, Black Top. 


ORDUNA. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. Length, 550 ft. 3 Ins.; Gross Tonnage, 15,507 
Funnel: Buff. 
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ORBITA. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. Length, 550 ft. 3 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 15,495: 
Fun Buf. 


M.8. BALOERAN. Rotterdam Lioyd. Length, 550 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 16,081 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.8. DEMPO. Rotterdam Lioyd. nya Hength, 55 550 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 16,979 ; 


BETHORE. Ore Steamship Co., N.Y. Length, 550 ft. ; Groes Tonnage, 8,257 ; 
Funnel’ Grey, Blue and White Bands, White 0. ‘ 


M.8. SIR JAMES CLARK ROSS. Hvalfanger A/S Rosshavet. 
Length, 537 ft. 9 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 14,362, 
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HOBSONS BAY. LARGS BAY, ESPERANCE BAY. JERVIS BAY. MORETON BAY. 
Aberdeen and Commonwealth a Length, ae ft.; Gross Tonnage, about 14,200; 
‘unnel: Yellow. 


OROPESA. Pacific Steam Navigation Co. Length, 530 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 14,075 ; 
Funnel: Buff. 


SAN MELITO. Eagio Oll and Shipping Co. Length, 530 ft. ; Gross T: }, 12,286 ; 
Funnel: Black, Yellow Band, Black Eagle, lack O on’ White Band, Yellow Band. 


CADILLAC. SARANAC. inale- American Ol! Co. “Length, 580 ft. 2 Ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 12,076 and 12,074 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


M.8. ATHELCROWN. United Molasses Co. Length, 526 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage 11,999; 
Funnel: Bed, with U.M.Co, in White Diamond, Black Top. 


LETITIA. ATHENIA. Anchor Donsldsen: "Length, 525 ft. 7 Ins. and 526 ft. 3 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 13,475 and 13,465 ; 
Funnel: Black, White Band. 
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OROYA. Pacific Stoam Navigation Co. 0. Tanah 525 ft. 8ins. Gross Tonnage, 12,257 ; 


CALGAROLITE. Imperial Oll Co. Length, 522 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,041; 
‘Funnel: Black, Blue Band between Two White, Black Top, © 


8. F. H. BEDFORD, 2UMR,, Baitlsch Amer. 
Length, 5: Gross Tonnage. 2 
Funnel: Black Bed ‘Band with B on white. 


ALAUNIA. ASCAMIA. AURANIA. Cunard White Star. Length, 520 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 14,030 to 18,984 ; 
Funnel; Red, with Blac! ‘Top and Three Black Rings. 


ANDANIA. AUSONIA. ANTONIA. Cunard White Star. Length, 520 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 13,950 to 18,867 ; 
Funnel: Red, with Black Top and Three Black Rings. 


BARADINE. BARRABOOL. BALLARAT. BALRANALD. BENDIQO. Peninsular and 
Oriental. Length, 519 ft. 9 ins. ; 3s Ctoes Tonnage 18,072 to 12,972; 
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MANGALORE. MATHURA. Brocklebank. Length, 518 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9,784 and 9,745 ; 
: Black, Blue and White Band, Black Top. 


DROTTNINGHOLM. Swedish Ameriean Line. Length, £7 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,055; 
Funnel: Yellow, Blue Disc. 


M.8. HARRY . SEIDEL Baltisch Amer. rol. Import. 
Length, ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 
Funnel: SBlack, ‘Red Band with R on White 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. PRESIDENT HARDING. United States Lines, 
Length, 516 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 13,869 ; 
el: Red, White Band, Blue Top. 


M.S. WAIPAWA. M8. WAIRANGI. M.S. WAIWERA. Shaw, Savill and Albion. 
‘Length, 516 ft.; Gross Tonnage, about 10,700 ; 
Funnel: Yellow, Black Top. 


KRALJICA MARIJA. Juposlavenski Lloyd. Length, 515 ft. 2 ins. 
Gross Tonnage, 10,191 
Funnel: Blue, Black Top. 
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FUSHIMI MARU. SUWA MARU. Nippon Yusen Kalsha. Length, 513 ft. and 516 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,936 and 10,672 ; 
Funnel: Black, Broad White Band, Two Red on White. 


M.8. HIKAWA MARU. M.S. HIYE MARU. M.8. HEIAN MARU. Nippon Yusen 
Kalsha. Le: , 510 ft. to 612 ft. 6 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 11,622 to 11,616; 


ngth, 
Funnel: Biack, Broad White Band, Two Red on White. 


HORORATA. New Zealand Shipping Co. Length, 511 ft. 1 in.; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,178; 
Funnel: Buff. 


PHILOCTETES. ACHILLES. TYNDAREUS. Blue Funnel Line. 
Length, 511 ft. 9 ins., 607 ft. 4 ins., and 507 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,481 to 11,861; 
Funnel: Blue, Black Top. 


VOLTAIRE. VANDYCK. Lamport and Holt. Length, 510 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 13,248 and 13,241 ; 
Funnel: Blue, White Band, Black Top. 


M.S. VICTOLITE. M.S. VANCOLITE. Imperial Oil Co. Length, 610 ft. 2 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 11,410 and 11,404; 
Funnel: Black, Blue Band between Two White, Black Top. 
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TAFELBERG. Kerguelen Sealing and Whaling Se. Length, 508 ft. 8 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 1: 


—_ 


4.8, TERUKUNI BARU. ms PASUKUAL Be MARU. Mippon, Yusea Kaisha. 


507 ft. and 505 ft. ; Tonnage, 1 
Funnel : Black, Broad White’ Band Two Red on 


‘White, 


BEAVERFORD. “BEAVERHILL. BEAVERBURN. BEAVERBRAE. oun 
Canadian Pacific. Length, 1008 fi Gross Tonnage, 10,042 to VERDALE: 


Yellow, 


PRESIDENT paves. Dollar Steamship Lines. Length, se {t.; Gross Tonnage, 10,588 ; 


PRESIDENT MONROE. ,, ” ” ” 


T ADAM: ® 
eee benT HARRISON. ° ” ” ” 

PRESIDE! POLK. ” ” 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. ° 


” 


* punndl: Black, White'$ on Red Band.” o 


10,583 ; 


PORT MELBOURNE. PORT SYDNEY. Commonwealth and Dominion Line, 


Length, 501 ft. 3 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,142 and 9,180; 
Funnel: Red, with Black Top and Two Black 


THEMISTOCLES. Shaw, Savill and Albion. Length, 500 ft. 6 ins.; 


Gross Tonnage, 11,231 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 
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LLANSTEPHAN BASTLE Union Castle Line. Length, 500 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 11,299 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


TAMAROA. mar ence Shaw, Savill and Albion. Length, 500 ft. 4 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 12,405 and 12,390 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


FORDSDALE. shaw, Savill and Albion. Length, 500 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,047 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


be, 


GLENIFFER. CARNARVONSHIRE: Glen Line. Length, ; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,429 and 9,385; BOO Ss 
Funnel : Red, Black Top. 


CRISTOBAL COLON. HABANA. Compania Trasatlantica. 
Length, 499 ft. 4 ing. and jf80 tee i Gross Tonnage, 10,888 and 10,551 ; 
jac] 


MAGDAPUR. MANIPUR. Brocklebank Line. Length, 499 ft. 6 Ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,265 and 9,279 ; 
Funnel: Black, Blue and "White Band, Black Top. 
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SIERRA NEVADA. Hamburg-South Ameri! 
Gross Tonnage, 13,589 ; 
Funnel: White, Red Top. 


Length, 499 ft. 5 ins. ; 


SARPEDON. HECTOR. ANTENOR. Blue Funno Line. 
Length, 499 ft., 498 ft. 8 ins., 497 ft. 7 in 
Funnel : Blue, Bice Top. 


ross Tonnage, 11,821 to 11,174; 


EASTERN PRINCE. WESTERN PRINCE. NORTHERN PRINCE. SOUTHERN PRINCE. 
Prince Line. Length, 496 ft. 2 ins. : Gross Tonnage, 10,926 to 10,917 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two Red Bands, Prince of Wales ‘Feathers on lower, 


HARUNA MARU. HAKONE MARU. HAKOZAKI MARU. ertarry MARU. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Length, 495 ft.; Gross Tonnage, } 30, et 10,380 ; 
Funnel: Black, Br White Band, Two Red on W! 


M.8. CARIBIA. M.S. CORDILLERA. Hamburg-Amerika. Length, 494 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, about 12,000; 
Funnel: Yellow, with Black, White and Red Bands at Top. 


AENEAS. ASCANIUS. ANCHISES. Blue Funnel Line, Length, 498 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,058 to 10,000 ; 
Funnel: Blue, Black Top. 
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DIOMED. CALCHAS. PERSEUS. MENELAUS. Blue Funnel Line. 
Length, 491 ft., 490 ft. 8 ins., 490 ft. 5 ins. and 495 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 10,374 to 10,283 ; 

Funnel : Blue, Black Top. 


eee 


M8. DORSET. M.S. DURHAM. Federal Steam Navigation Co. Length, 493 ft. 5 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, about 11,000; 
Funnel: Red, St. George's Flag with Central Blue Squares on Sides, Black Top. 


M.8. DELFTDIJK. M.S. DAMSTERDIJK. Holland-Amerika. Length, 400 ft. 9 ins. : 
Gross Tonnage, 10,220 and 10,155 ; 
Funnel: Buff, White Band between Two Green. 


4.8. POELAU BRAS. POELAU LAUT. POELAU ROEBIAH. POELAU TELLO. 
Stoemvaart Maatschappij Nederland. Length, 490 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9,250; 
nel; Buff, Black Top. 


MS. BLOEMFONTEIN. M.S. JAGERSFONTEIN. United Netherlands Navigation Co. 
Length, 487 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, about 8,300; 
Funnel! Black, Yellow Band, 


M.S. PORT CHALMERS. Commonwealth and Dominion. Length, 486 ft. 8 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 8,535 ; 
Funnel: Red, with Black Top and Two Black Rings. 
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cit EXETER. Ellerman City Line. Length, 486 ft. 7 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,447; 
yess net : Buff, White 1 Band, Black Top. 


SULTAN STAR. M.S. TUSCAN STAR. Blue Star Line. Length, 486 ft. 1 in. and 471 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 12,306 and 11,449 
Funnel: Red, Black Top and White Band, Blue Star on White Disc. 


REMUERA. New Zealand Shipping Co. Length, 485 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,383 ; 
Funnel: Yellow. 


M.8. GLENGARRY. i, GLENBEG. M.S.GLENAPP. M.S. sr enoate. Glen Line. 
h, 485 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,450 to 9,51: 

Funnel: Red, Black Top. 

4.8. DINTELDIUUK. M.S. RCRRECHTDIIK: Peete erveahlen Length, 485 ft.; 
Tonnage, 9,399 and 9,33! 

Funnel: Buf, with Wate Band between two Green. 
4.8. LOCHKATRINE. M.S. LOCHGOIL. M.S. LOCHMONAR, Royal Mail. 
Length, 485 ft. ; iter Tonnage, 9,600 ; 


CITY OF PARIS. Ellerman City Line. Length 484 ft. 7 ines oat Tonnage, 1 
Funnel? Buff, Waite Band, Bisck Top. i TORN: 


KERGUELEN. Chargeurs Réunls. Length, 484 ft. 2 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 10,123 
Funnel Yellow, Bed Stare on White Band, aro 
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MAUI. Matson Line. Length 484 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9,801 ; 
Funnel: Yellow, Blue Top, ‘‘ M'’ on sides, 


M.S. TARONGA. With. Wilhelmsen. Length, 484 ft. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 7,003; 
Funnel: Black, Two Blue Bands. 


M.8. STAFFORDSHIRE. SHROPSHIRE. CHESHIRE. Bibby Line. 
Length, 483 ft. 6 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 10,654 to 10,560 ; 
Funnel : Salmon Pink, Black Top. 


M.S. Once ER TIRE: Bibby Line. Length, 483 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 11,453 
Funnel: Salmon Pink, Black Top. 


EORMOSE } chargours Réunls. Length, 483 ft. 4 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,975 ; 


GROIX. 

BELLE ISLE. ,, & ws ATO ft RS ys (9,591; 

DESTnaDi pe ‘% » 481 ft. 6ins.;  ,, 3 9,598 ; 
bs eae » = 483 ft. 4 ins; ,, » -9,6453 


Funnel: ye ‘ellow, Red Stars on White Band. 


COMPIEGNE. CHANTILLY. Messageries Maritim Length 478 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Groaa Tonnage 9,986 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.S. ZEALANDIC. M.S. COrTiC, Shaw, Savill _ Albion. 


Gross Tonnage, 
Funnel: Butt, Diack Top. 
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Length, 482 ft, 6 ins. ; 


10 
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4.8. CABO SAN ANTONIO. M.8. CABO SANTO TOME. ae & Co. 
‘Length, 482 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 12,275 and 11,868 
Funnel: Black, White Monogram ‘AV on Bides. 


YORKSHIRE. LANCASHIRE. Bibby y Line, _Lgnath, 482 ft. 41ns,; Groes,Tonnage, 
4 ant 
Funnel: MGalmon Pink, Black Top. 


piLomar..< Harrier Line. Length, 482 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8,240; 
: Black, Red Band between "Two White. 


URUGUAY. Compafila Trasatiantica. Tength. 481 ft. 9 ins.; Groas Tonnage, 10,348; 
Funnel: Black. 


PORT ADELAIDE. PORT AUCKLAND. PORT BOWEN. ORT BRISBANE. PORT 
CAMPBELL. PORT CAROLINE. PORT HARDY. PORT HUNTER. PORT 
NICHOLSON. Commonwealth and Dominion Line. Length, 481 ft. 2 ins. ; 

Gross Tonnage, 8,267 to 8,516 
Funnel; Red, with Black Top and Two Black Rings. 


ARGENTINA. Compafia Trasatiantica. Length, 480 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 10,137; 
Funnel: Black. 
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RUAHINE. New Zealand Shipping Co. Length, 480 ft. 6 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 10,870 ; 
Funnel: Yellow. 


NEURALIA. NEVASA. ae India $.N. Co. Length, 480 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,200 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


4.8. INDRAPOERA. Rotterdam Uoyd. _ hy ig ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 10,825 ; 
‘unnel lack. 


CITY OF SIMLA. Ellerman City Line. Length, 476 ft. 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 9,468 ; 
Funnel: Buff, White Band, Black Top. 


'ROQUOIS. Anglo-American oll Co. Length, 476 ft. 3 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 9,202; 
Funnel ; Red, Black Top. 


sean STAR. AFRIC STAR. NAPIER STAR. RODNEY STAR. rat Star Line. 
‘5 ft. 8 ins. to 476 ft. 9 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 11,901 to 10,583 ; 
veal Red, Black Top and White Band, Blue Star on White Disc 
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M.8. PORT ALMA. M.S. PORT FAIRY. M.8. PORT HUON. M.S. PORT FREMANTLE 
M.S. PORT GISBORNE. commonwenith and Dominion. Length, 477 ft. 3 ins.; 
Gross Tonnage, about 8,000 ; 

Funnel: Red, with Black Top and Two Black Rings. 


DUNLUCE CASTLE. DURHAM CASTLE. Union Cast. 
Length, 475 ft. 5 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 8,130 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


on 


ARIZONA MARU. HAWAII MARU. MANILA MARU. AFRICA MARU. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Length, 475 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9.618 to 9,414 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands, joined at Side. 


DOMINIA. Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Co. Length, 475 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,250 ; 
Funnel: Yellow. 


OXFORDSHIRE. Bibby Line. Length, 474 ft. 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 8,646 ; 
Funnel: Salmon Pink, Black Top. 


LLANDAFF CASTLE. LLANDOVERY CASTLE. Union Castle Line. 
Length, 471 ft. 1 in.; Gross Tonnage, 10,786, and 10,609 ; 
Funnel: Red Black Top. 
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HERMINIUS. Shaw, Savill, and Alblon. Length, 477 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,852; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


4.8. OPAWA. M.8. ORARI. M.S. OTAIO. New Zeaiand Shipping Co. 
Length, 471 ft., 471 ft. and 472 ft. 2 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 10,107, 10,350 and 10,048; 
Funnel: Yellow. 


MAHOUT, [MAHSEER. MAHRONDA. MAIDAN. MAIHAR, MALAKAND. 
JANAAR. MATHERAN. Brocklebank. Length, 470 ft. 4 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 7,880 to 7242 ; 
Funnel : Black, Blue and White Band, Black Top. 


MALAKUTA. MAHANADA. Brocklebank. Length, 470 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 7,205; 
Funnel: Black, Blue and White Band, Black Top. 


CALAMARES. PASTORES. United Fruit Corp. | Length, 470 ft. 4 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage. 7,233 and 7,2. 
Funnel: Buff, White Diamond on Red ‘Band, Black Top. 


PUR. Ellerman Clty Line. Length, 469 ft. 9 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 10,138; 
SITY OF MAG Funnel: Buff, White Band, Black Top. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Bibby Line. Length. 467 ft. 2 Ins. ; 
Funnel: Salmon Pink, Black Top. 


Gross Tonnage, 8,252 ; 
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AMARAPOORA. Henderson Line. Length, 465 ft. 8 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 8,012 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


MADURA. Bran MANTOLA. MATIANA. MODASA. MULBERA. British India 
N. Co. Length, 465 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, about 9,000 ; 
Funnels : Black, Two White Bands. 


TAJANDOEN. stoonneart Maatschappl), Nedertand. Length, 465 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 8,159 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


M.8. PORT DUNEDIN. M.S. PORT HOBART, Gommanwealth and Deminion Line. 
Length, 465 ft. ; Gross Ts jonnage, 7 
Funnel: Red, with Black Top and Two eck Bings. 


M.S. THURLAND CASTLE. | M.S. PENRITH CASTLE. _ Lancashire Shipping Ce. 
, 464 ft. 6 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,372 and 6,369 ; 
Funnel; Red, Black Top. 


M$. BUENOS AIRES MARU. M.S. RIO DE. E JANEIRO MARU, | Osaka Shoden Kaieha. 
Length, 461 ft. 3 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,626; 
Funnel : Black, Two *Whive Bands Jolee Joined at Side, 
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TEKOA. TONGARIRO. TURAKINA. New Zealand ahyyine Ce. Length, 460 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 8,529 to 8, 
Funnel: Yellow. 
KENT. MIDDLESEX Bae Federal Steam Nav. Ce. Length, 460 ft.; 
8,604 to 8,564; 


Funnel: Red, St. George: ‘8 sting with central Blue Square on Sides, Black Top. 


M8. HEIYO MARU,” Nippon Yusen Kane Length, 460 ft. ; 
Funnel: Black, Broad Waite ‘Band, Two Red on White. 


TAINUI. Shaw, Savill, and bog baie oe enath. 477 ft. 8 ins.; Groas Tonnage, 9,965 ; 
: Buff, Black Top. 


M.S, GULFCREST. Gult Refining Co. of New York. Length, 460 ft. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 8,952; 
Funnel: Pink with G in White and Black Top. 


RAJULA. BOHRA British fi . Co. Length, 460 ft. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 8, 


602 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


joo 


M8. AAGTEKERK. M.S. ALMKERK. United Netheriands Navigation Co. 
Length, 460 fei 3 Gross Tonnage, about 6,500; 
: Black, Yellow Band. 
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AGAPENOR. AUTOLYCUS. AUTOMEDON. DARDANUS. ELPENOR. EUMAEUS. 
GLAUCUS. HELENUS. LYCAON. MACHAON. MENTOR. MERIONES. PHEMIUS. 


PYRRHUS. RHEXENOR. TEIRESIAS. TROILUS. Blue Funnel Line. 
Length, 455 ft. 2 ins,; Gross Tonnage, 7,552 to 7,957 ; 
Funnel : Blue, Black Top. 


CITY OF LYONS. Ellerman Line. Length, 455 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,063 ; 
Funnel: Buff, White Bande Black Top. ef : 


COSTA RICA. Nederland Stoomvaart Maatschapplj. 
Length, 455 f{t.; Gross Tonnage, 8,672 ; 
Funnel; Buff, Black Top. 


CLAN wacTAGaART CLAN MACTAVISH. Clan Line. Length, 452 ft. 7 ins., 
469 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,622 and 7,631 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two Red Bands. 


GARTH CASTLE. GRANTULLY CASTLE. GLOUCESTER CASTLE Union Castie. 
Length, 452 ft. 6 ins.; Gross Tonnage, about 7,600 to 8,000; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


MANUEL ARNUS. Compafila Trasatlantica. Length, 435 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,578; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.8. SILVERPALM. M.S. SILVERWILLOW. M.S. oI ERYEW. Silver Line, 
Length, 450 ft. 9 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,373, 
Funnel: White, Blue Band, Blue Top. 
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M.S. ACCRA. M.S. APAPA. Elder Dempster. Length, 450 ft. 7 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,337 and 9,333 ; 
Funnel: Buff. 


M.S. ABA. M.S. ADDA. Elder Dempster. Length, 450 ft. 5 ins. and 435 ft. 3 Ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 7,937 and 7,816; 
Funnel : Buf. 


Z| 


M.S. SOMERSETSHIRE. M.S. DORSETSHIRE. Bibby Line. Length, 450 ft. 3 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,648 and 9,645 ; 
Funnel: Salmon Pink, Black Top. 


EXCALIBUR. EXETER: EXCAMBION. EXOCHORDA. American Export Lines. 
Length, 450 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,360. 
Funnel: Black, White Band between Two Red, E in Blue on the White. 


M.8. DOMALA. M.S. DUMANE. British India S.N. Co. 
Gross Tonnage, about 8,400 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


Length, 450 ft.; 


CITY OF NEW YORK. American-South African Line. 
Length, 450 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 8,272. 
Funnel: Yellow. 


BRITANNIA. Anchor Line. Length, 460 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8,802; 
Funnel: Black, 
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LONDON MARU. Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Length 450 ft. 1 in.; 
ross Tonnage, 7,191 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands joined at Sides. 


MAKURA. Union Steam Ship Co. of N.Z. re be 450 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8,075 ; 
Funnel ! lack Top. 


M.S. ESQUILINO. M.S. Bolt ara tore op _ Length, 450 ft. and 467 ft. 5 ins.; 
Tonnage, 8,65' 


MANCHESTER REGIMENT. Manchester Liners. Length, 450 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 5,989 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top, Black Band. 


4.8, DURENDA. British In lata 5. N.Co. Length, 450 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,241; 
: Black, Two White Bands. 


WELLORE. NANKIN. Eastern and Australian Line, Length, 450 ft.; 
Gross ‘Tonnage, shout 7,000 ; 
el: 
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4.8. KOTA PINANG. M.8. KOTA TJANDL M.S. KOTA NOPAN. M.8. KOTA AGOENG. 
Rotterdam Lloyd. Length, 440 ft ‘a 3 Gross ‘Tonnage, about 7,300 ; 
nel : . 


MASIRAH. Breckdobank Lis ‘Line. Length, 4: Gross Tonnage, 6,578 ; 
blue and ‘ihite Saba Black Top. 


ANCHORIA. Grocktobank Line. Length, 446 ft. fine Gross Tonnage, 6,112; 
: Black, Blue and White Ban d, ‘Black Top. 


JARU. M.! 8. SANYO M MARU. M.8. HOKUROKU MARU. 


“ee wAfake Sr kale. Length, 446 tt. 5 To 8,365 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White ‘gaods joined at Bide. 


MAHRATTA. MAKALLA. Brocklebank Line. , 445 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,600; 
Funnel ; Black, Blue and White nd, Black Top. 


CINGALESE P PRINCE. Furness Rio cape. Length, 441 ft. 8 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 6,750; 
lack, Two Red Bands, Prince of Wales Feathers on lower. 


M.S. CHINESE PRINCE. “ws. JAPANESE PRINCE. brit JAVANESE PRINCE. 


3, MALAYAN PRINCE. Furness _ cane. Length, 441 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,734 ; 
Black, Two Red Bands, Prince of Wales Feathers on lower. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT. British Tanker Co. Length, 440 ft. 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 6, 994; 
Funnel: Red, White Band, Black Top; Green Band ‘on White. 


ZEELANDIA. Holland Lloyd. Length, 440 ft. 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 7,995; 
Funnel: Yellow, Black Band. 


M.S. BARBARIGO. goceth Veneziana. Length, 440 ft. 7 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 5,293 ; 
Funnel: Black, Red Band between Two White. 


M.S. TJINEGARA. M.S. TJISADANE. Java-China-Japan Line. 
Length, 440 ft. 6 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 9,227 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


ELYSIA. Anchor Line. Length, 440 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,757; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.S. ERRIA. East Asiatic Co. Length, 440 ft. 3 ins.; Gross,Tonnage, 8,636. 


M.S, PACIFIC lest M.S. PACIFIC ENTERPRISE. M.S. PACIFIC RANGER. 
Furness Withy. Length, 435 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,570 ; 
Funnel: Black, Red, Thin Black ‘snd Red Band, Black Top. 


MERCHANT SIIPS. PI57 


M.S. GLENAMOY. Glen Line. Length, 435 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,269 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


F NORWICH. Ellerman (Hall Line). Length, 434 ft. 3 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 6,726 
city, oF: NORWIS Funnel: Buff, White Band, Black Top. : 


NAGINA. British India 8.N. Co. Length, 433 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,651; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


TJIBADAK. Java-China-Japan Line. Length, 433 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 7,803; 
Funnel: Black. 


M.8. DUNSTER GRANGE. Furness-Houlder. Length, 431 ft. 3 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 9,494 ; 
Funnel: Black, Red Band with White ‘Maltese Cross, Black Top. 


TAKADA. British India $.N. Co. Length, 430 ft. 1 in. ; Gross Tonnage, 6, 949 5 
Funnel: Biack, Two White Bands, Black Top. 


M.S. WESTRALIA. Huddart Parker. Length, 431 ft, 1 In.; Gross Tonnage, 8,108 ; 
Funnel: Yellow. woe 
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M.8. LEIGHTON. M.S. LINNELL. Lamport and Holt. Length, 480 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,412; 
Funnel : Light Blue, White Band, Black Top. 


M.8. UPWEY GRANGE. M.S. EL ARGENTINO. Furness-Houlder. 
Length, 430 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9,130 and 9,501 ; 
Funnel: Black, Red Band with White Maltese Cross, Black Top. 


HARDWICKE GRANGE. Furness-Houlder. , 430 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 9,005; 
Funnel: Black, Red Band with white jaltese Cross, Black Top. 
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BRITISH INVENTOR. British Tanker Co. J.ength, 480 ft.; Gross Honnage, 7,101; 
: Red, White Band, Black Top, Green Band on White 


ANTONIO LOPEZ. Compaiia Trasatianttca. Length, 480 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 5,975 ; 
Funnel: Black. 


MARQUESA. BARONESA DUQUESA. PRINCESA CANOMESA. Furness-Houlder.. 
Length, 480 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 8, 
Funnel: Biack, Red Band with White Saltese Cross, Black Top. 


M.S. COLOMBIA. Royal N Nederlands Line. Length, 420 ft. 5 ins. ; 
ross Tonnage, 10,782 5 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


MERCHANT SHIPS. P1L59 


ws. BUENOS. AIRES. M.S. CANADA. M.S. BALBOA. Axel Axeison Johnson. 
Length, 426 ft. 9 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 5,614 to 5,524 ; 
Funnel : Black, J in Yellow Star on Blue Band between-Two Yellow. 


M.8. IRISBANK. Bank Eine: Length, 426 ft. 7 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 5,626 ; 
Funnel: Yellow, Black Top. 


BAYANO. CAMITO. CORONADO. ARIGUANI. CARARE. CAVINA. Elders and 
Fyffes. Length, 425 ft. 5 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 6,611 to 6,907 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


M.S. ALSIA. East Asiatic Co. Length, 425 ft. 2 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 5,812, 


M.S, EURYBATES. Blue Funnel Line. Length, 431 ft.9 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 6,445 ; 
nel: Blue, Black Top. 


STOCKWELL. Brocklebank Line. Length, 425 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 5,487 ; 
Funnel: Black, Blue and White Band, Black Top. 


AIR ER OSS. Cairn Line. Length, 425 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 5,494; 
Funnel: Red, Two White Bands with White Triangle between, Black Top. 
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C] A. British India S.N.Co. Length, 425 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,058 ; 
KARAGOLA. KHANDALLA. reo slack, Two White Bands. 4 ‘ 


TUSCARORA. Anglo American Oll Co. Length, 425 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,106; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


M.S, MEGARA. M.S. piece Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Length, 423 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, 7,992 and 8,004, 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


tlantica. Length, 421 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 5,617; 
Funnel: Black. 


MANUEL CALVO. Compania Tra 


KAROOLA. Mcilwralth, McEacharn. Length, 420 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage. 7,391 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


MARAMA. Union Steamship Co. of N.Z. Length, 420 ft. 3 Ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,497 ; 
Funnel: Red, Black Top. 


SAN SILVESTRE. SAN TIRSO. SAN VALERIO. SAN ZEFERINO. Eagle Oll and 
Shipping Co. Length, 420 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,226 to 6,4 
Funnel: Black, Yellow Band, Black Eagle, Black O on White Band, Fellow Band. 


SAN RICARDO. Cla. Navigazione San Ricardo. 


MERCHANT SHIPS. P16] 


ALNMOOR. BLYTHMOOR. CASTLEMOOR. Moor pee. anetmnany. 
Length, fj Gross Tonnage, 6,582 and 6, 
Black, White Band, Blue B. 


PATUCA. Elders and Fyffes. a . 417 ft. 2 ins. ; Gross Tonnage, 6,103 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


mganngeeran FORBIN. Chargeurs Réunis, Length, 417 ft. ; Gross Tonuage, 7.201 ; 
is a 418 tte ue 7110; 
10; 


Funnel: Yellow, Red Stars on White Band, e 5 


ANG 
BOUGAINVILLE. 


LADY DRAKE. any HAWKING. | [LADY NELSON. Canstien National (West Indies) 
ips. Lengtl ross To! 7,900 ; 
Funnels Hed. White Band, Biucton ‘ 


LADY RODNEY. LADY SOMERS. Canadian ears: Steamships. Length, 416 {t.; 
Grove Tonnes, 8 194 5 
Funnel : te Ban , Blue Top. 


MUNARGO. Munson Steamship Co. Tongth, 415 it; Gross T 6,484; 
Funnel Blue, White Band, Bleck'Top. te 
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BELVEDERE. Italia Line. Length, 412 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 7,420 ; 
Fannel: White, with Green Stripe and Hed Top.’ me 


ERINPURA. British India 8.N. clined Length, 411 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 5,128 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two White Bands. 


CLAN MACNAB. CLAN MACNAIR. et GEASNAUGHTOR. CLAN ae cue 
MONROE. CLAN MORRISON. CLAN MURDOCH. CLAN MURRAY. Clan Li 
410 ft. 6 ins. ; ;_Groes Tonnage, 6,114 ; 
: Black, Two Red Bands. 


ZEALANDIA. Huddart, Parker. th. 410 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 7,000; 
ellow. 
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MEDIA. Brocklebank. Length, 410 ft.; Gross To as 437 ; 
Funnel: Black, Blue and White Band, Black 


OCEAN PRINCE. Furness Rio Cape. Length, 410 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 5,217 ; 
Funnel: Black, Two Red Bands, Prince of ‘Wales Feathers on lower. 


ELLENGA. British India $.N. Co. Length, 410 {t.; Groex Tonnage, 5,196; 
Funnel : Black, Two White Bands, Black Top. 


DRAMATIST. | Hs Harrison Line. Length, 410 ft.; Gross yronnage, 5,443; 
Funnel : Black, Red Band between’Two White. 


JAMAICA PLANTER. JAMAICA SETTLER. Jamaica Direct Fruit Line. 
Length, ft. and 405 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 7,432 and 7,256; 
‘pannel Blue, Two White Bands, Black Top. 


M.8. LOUISIANA. Det Forenede Dampskibe Selskab. Length, 407 ft. 8 Ins. 
Gross Tonnage, 6,513 ; 
Funnel: Black, Broad Red’ Band. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. MOVA:s0d scOTia. Warren Line (Furness). Length, 405 ft. : 
Tonnage, 6,791 and 6,796 ; 
Funnel; Black, Land Red Bands, lower Broad, upper Narrow. 
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Ms. GLENLUCE. Glen Line. Length, 405 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,754 ; 
Funnel : Red, Black Top. 


M8. bie dacaay Aen ISIPINGO. Bank Line. Length, 403 ft. ; 
Tonnage, about 7,100; 
funnel yw, Black Top. 


roe 


BREDA. Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoomieot au. Length, 402 ft. 6 ins. ; 
ross Tonnage, 6, 
Funnel? Blak, Two White Bands, 


CAIRNESK. CAIRNGLEN. Cairn Line. Length, 401 ft. 9 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 5,007 and 6,019 ; 
Funnel: Red, Two White Bands with White Triangle between, Black Top. 


HALIZONES. Houston Line. Length, 400 ft. 8 ins.; Gross Tonnage, 5,298 ; 
Funnel: Red, Two Black Rings, Black Top. 


MANISTEE. PATIA. ZENT. Elders and Fyffes. Length, 400 ft. 2ins.; Gross Tonnage, 5,360 ; 
Funnel: Buff, Black Top. 


BASSA. BEREBY. BIAFRA. BODNANT. BOMA. Elder Dempster. 
Length, 400 ft. ; Gross Tonnage, 5,300 ; 
Funnel: Budi, 
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M.S. DOLIUS. M.S. MEDON. Blue Funnel Line. Length, 407 {t.; 
Gross Tonnage, 5,904 and 5,915; 
Funnel: Blue, Black Top. 


ORANGEMOOR. FERNMOOR. Moor Line(Runciman). Length, 399 ft. 6 ins. ; 
Gross Tonnage, 


5,776; 
Funnel: Black, White Band, Blue B. 


CAIRNDHU. CAIRNGOWAN. Cairn Line. Length, 399 ft. 3 ins., and 400 ft. ; 
ross Tonnage, 5,250 and 5,205; 
Funnel: Red, Two White Bands with White Triangle between, Black Top. 


M.S. OLJAREN. Transatlantic 8.S. Co. Length, 389 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 5,482; 
Funnel: Yellow, Black Top. 


BRITANNIA. SUECIA. Swedish Lioyd. Length, 375 {t.; Gross Tonnage, 4,500; 
Funnel: White; Yellow Star on Blue Disc, Black Top. 


M.S. STELLA POLARIS. Bergen Steamship Co. Length, 360 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 6,020: 
Funnel: Black, Three White Rings. 


ARCGOW. ARCWEAR. Isherwood Arctorm Ships. 


Length, 362 ft.; 
Gross Tonnage, about 4,000; 
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M.S. PRINCE RAUDOD IE. Belgian Government Length, 356 ft.; 
2 3,050 ; 


roan: ‘ellow. 


BEN MY CHREE. Isle of Man Steam Packet Co. Length, 365 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 2,586; 
Funnel: Red, Two Black Rings, Top. 


M.8. MALAITA. Burns, Philp and Co. Length, 335 Gross Tonnage, 3,300 ; 
Funnel: Black, Black and White Ghequerea Bal 


CANTERBURY. Southern Railway. 829 ft.; Gross Tonnage, 2,912; 
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Duplex Naval Rangefinder on Anti-Vibration Mounting. 


The Duplex Rangefinder, type F.M., consists of two inde- 
pendent Rangefinders contained within one tube. Two sets of 
observations can thus be obtained from the instrument, which 
occupies the same space as one ordinary Rangefinder. 


The instrument illustrated has an exceptionally large light- 
gathering power and is therefore specially useful in conditions 
of poor visibility. 


It incorporates a special mechanism which, by a combination 
of optical and mechanical means, converts the reciprocal 
range motion of the Rangefinder into uniform range motion 
suitable for automatic or indirect transmission. 


The Anti-Vibration mounting minimises the effect of the 
vibration of the ship's structure and consequently greatly 
increases the accuracy and usefulness of the instrument. 


MESSRS. BARR & STROUD, LIMITED, SPECIALISE IN 


THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF INSTRUMENTS © 


FOR NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR SERVICES, INCLUDING 

RANGEFINDERS, HEIGHTFINDERS, SUBMARINE PERI- 

SCOPES, AERIAL SURVEY INSTRUMENTS, FIRE CONTROL 

INSTRUMENTS AND ALLIED GEAR, ALSO PRISMATIC 
BINOCULARS. 


BARR & STROUD Ly. 
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ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW 
AND 
15 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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Vidella, d. C., P22 
Vidette, d. G.B., P21 
Vimiera, d. G.B., P21 
Vimy, d. G.B., P21 
V. Orsini, d. I., P20 
Vindictive, cr. G.B., P14 
Vinticinco de Maio, cr. A., 
P19 
Violent, d. G.B., P21 
Viscount, d. G.B., P21 
Vivacious, d. G.B., P21 
Vivien, d. G.B., P21 
Voltaire, 6. F., 3 
Vortigern, d. G.B., P21 
Vouga, d. Port., P21 
Voyager, d. G.B., P21 


w. 


Wadsworth, d. U.S.A., P 20 
Wainwright, d. U.S.A., P20 
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Wakatake, ¢.cl.d. J., p22 
Wakeful, d. G.B. 
Walker, 4. G. B., “p2l 
Wallace, f.l. G. B., P2l 
Walpole, d. G.B., P21 
Walrus, d. G.B., P21 
Warspite, b. G.B., Lae 
Warwick, d. G.B., 
Watchman, d. G. Be oe 
Waterhen, d. G.B., P2 


Westminster, d. 
West Virginia, 6. U. 
Whirlwind, d. G.B., P21 
Whitehall, d. G.B., pl 
Whitley, d. G.B., P21 
Whitshed, d. G.B., P21 
Wicher, d. P., P20 

Wild Swan, d. G.B., P21 
Wilkes, d. AL, P20 
Winchelsea, d. G. B. p21 
Winchester, d. G.B., P21 
Winslow, d. U.S.A., 2 
Wishart, d. G.B., P21 


Witoh, d. G.B., P21 
Witherington, d. G.B., P21 
Witte de With, d. H., p21 
Wivern, d. G.B., P21 
Wolf, d. Ger., P21 
Wolfhound, d. G.B., P21 
Wolsey, d. G.B., P21 
Wolverine, d. G.B., P21 
Woolston, d. G.B., P21 
Worcester, d. G.B., P21 
Wrestler, d. G.B., P21 
Wryneck, d. G.B., P21 


Y. 


Yahagi, er. J., Pll 
Yamashiro, b. J., P4 
York, cr. G.B., P15 
Yubari, l.cr. J., P19 
Yura, ler. J., P12 
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Zara, cr. I., P13 
Zeffiro, d. I., P22 
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A. = Argentine ; 


B. = Brazil ; 
D. = Netherlands; F. = 
Greece; Ger. = German: 
Royal Australian Navy ; 
America; H. = Holland. 


C. = Chile ; 


I. = Italy ; 


C.A. = Commonwealth of Australia ; 
“rance; Fin. = Finland; G.B. = Great Britain; G. = 
= Japan 
ain; Sw. = Sweden ; 


; N. = Norway; R.A.N. = 
U.S.A. = United States of 


6. battleship; 6.cr. battle cruiser; cr. cruiser; a.cr. armoured cruiser; a.s. 
armoured ships ; a.t, aviation transport ; air.c. aircraft carrier ; f.l. flotilla leader ; 
Ler, light cruiser; cr.m.l. cruiser mine layer; sea-p.c. seaplane carrier; 8.cr. 


scout cruiser; s.cl.cr. second-class cruiser ; 


d. destroyer ; 


t.b.d. torpedo-boat 


destroyer; c.d. coast defence ship; m.l.d:(.¢.=mine layer and training ship ; 
air. cr. aircraft cruiser. 


A. 


Abukuma, lucr. J., P83 

Achilles, cr. G.B., P35 

Adelaide, cr. R.A.N., P4l 

Admiral Graf Spee, a.s, 
Ger., P60 

Admiral Scheer, a.s. Ger., 
P60 


Adventure, cr.m.1. G.B., P40 

Akagi, air.c. J., P77 

Albatross, sea.p.c. R.A.N., 
P40 

Alberico di Barbiano, cr. 
I. P71 

Alberto di Guissano, cr. I., 
Pil 

Algerie, cr. F., p53 

Almirante Brown, cr. A., 
pdt 

Almirante Cervera, cr. S., 
P88 

Almirante Latorre, 6. C., 
P45, 

Andrea Doria, 6. I., P65 

Aoba, cr. J., P80 

Arizona, b. U.S.A., P96 

Arkansas, b. U.S.A., P98 

Armando Diaz, cr. I., P71 

Ashigara, cr. J., P79 

Astoria, cr. U.S.A., P103 

Atago, cr. J., P79 

Augusta, cr. U.S.A., P99 

Australia, cr. R.A.N., P37 


B. 


Barhan, 5. G.B., P27 
Bartolomeo Colleoni, er. I., 
pil 
Béarn, air.c. F., P58 
Berwick, cr. G.B., P37 
Bolzano, cr. I., P68 
Bretagne, b. F., p48 
Brindisi, l.cr., p.72 


Cc. 
Caio Duilio, 6. L., p65 
Cairo, cr. G.B., P42 
Calcutta, cr. G.B., p42 


Caledon, cr. G.B., p42 
California, b. U.S.A., P93 
Calypso, cr. G.B., P42 
Canberra, cr. R.A.N., P37 
Cape Town, cr. G.B., P42 
Caradoc, cr. G.B., P42 
Cardiff, cr. G.B., p42 
Carlisle, cr. G.B., P42 
Celebes, cr., D., P85 
Ceres, cr. G.B., P42 
Chester, cr. U.S.A., P99 
Chicago, cr. U.S.A., P99 
Chokai, cr. J., P79 
Cincinnati, e.cr. U.S.A., 
P101 
Clav Trygvason, m.l.&t.8. 
N., P86 
Colbert, cr. F., P52 
Colombo, cr. G.B., P42 
Colorado, 6. U.S.A., P92 
Commandant Teste, a.t. F., 
P59 
Concord, s.cr. U.S.A., P101 
Condorcet, 6. F., P50 
Conte di Cavour, b. I., P66 
Cornwall, cr. G.B., P37 
Courageous, air.c. G.B., P30 
Courbet, b. F., P49 
Coventry, cr. G.B., p42 
Cumberland, cr. G.B., P37 
Curacoa, cr. G.B., P42 
Curlew, cr. G.B., P42 


D. 


Danae, cr. D. cl. G.B., P4l 

Dauntless, cr. D. cl. G.B., 
p4l 

Delhi, cr. D. cl. G.B., P41 

Despatch, cr. D. cl. G.B., 
p4l 

Detroit, s.cr. U.S.A., P1OL 

Deutschland, a.s. Ger., P60 

Devonshire, cr. G.B., P34 

Diderot, b. F., P50 

Diomede, er. D. cl. G.B., 
pal 

Dorsetshire, cr. G.B., P34 

Dragon, cr. D. cl. G.B., P41 
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Drottning Victoria, c.d. 
Sw., P91 

Duguay-Trouin, er. F., P54 

Dunedin, cr. D. cl. G.B., 
P4l 

Dunkerque, b. F., r47 

Dupleix, cr. F., P52 

Duquesne, cr. F., P52 

Durban, cr. D. cl. G.B., P41 


E. 
Eagle, air.c. G.B., P32 
Effingham, cr. G.B., p39 
Eidsvold, c.d. N., P86. 
Emden, l.cr. Ger., P63 
Emerald, cr. G.B., P38 
Emile Bertin, cr.m.l. F., P57 
Enterprise, cr. G.B., P38 
Exeter, cr. G.B. P36 


F. 
Fiume, cr. I., P69 
Foch, cr. F., P52 
Frobisher, cr. G.B., P39 
Furious, air.c. G.B., P31 
Furutaka, cr. J., P81 
Fuso, b. H., P78 
Fuzo, 6. J., P75 


Giorgios Averoff, acr. G., 
P64 


Giovanni della Bande Nere, 
er. 1, P71 

Giulio Cesare, b. I., P66 

Glorious, air.c. G.B., P30 

Gorizia, cr. I., P69 

Gotland, air.cr. Sw., P90 

Gustav V, c.d. Sw., P91 


H. 


Haguro, cr. J., P79 

Haruna, b. J., P76 

Hawkins, cr. G.B., P39 

Helle, cr. G., P64 

Hermes, air.. G.B., P33 

Hertog Hendrik, c.d. D., 
Pot 
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Hood, b.cr. G.B., P28 
Hosho, air.c. J., P78 
Houston, c-. U.S.A., P99 
Hyuga, 6. J., P74 


I 


Idaho, 6.U.S.A., P94 

Timarinen, a.s. Fin., P46 

Indianapolis, cr. U.S.A., 
P102 

Ise, b. J., P74 

Isudzu, l.cr. J., P83 


J 


Jaime I, 6. S., P87 

Java, cr. D., P84 

Jean Bart, 6. F., p49 
Jeanne d’Are, tr.cr. F., P55 
Jinteu, l.cr. J., P82 


K 


Kako, er. J., P81 
Karlsruhe, l.cr. Ger., P61 
Kent, cr. G.B., P37 
Kinu, Ler. J., P83 
Kinugasa, cr. J., P80 
Kirishima, b. J., P76 
Kiso, l.cr. J., P83 
Kitakami, L.cr. J., P83 
Koln, Ler. Ger., P61 
Kongo, 6. J., P76 
Kénigsberg, l.cr. Ger., P61 
Kuma, l.cr. J., P83 


L. 
La Motte Piquet, cr. F., 
P54 
Leander, cr. G.B., P35 
Leipzig, l.cr. Ger., P62 
Lexington, air.c. U.S.A, 
P104 
Libertad, cr. S., P88 
London, cr. G.B., P34 
Lorraine, 6. F., p48 
Louisville, cr. U.S.A., P99 
Luigi Cadorna, cr. I., P71 


M. 


25 Maio, cr. A., P44 
Malaya, 6. G.B., P27 


Marblehead, a.cr. U.S.A., 
P101 

Marten Tromp, ¢.d. D., P84 

Maryland, 6. U.S.A., P92 


Maya, cr. J., P79 

Memphis, s.cr. U.S.A., P101 

Mendez Nufiez, l.cr. S., P89 

Miguel de Cervantes, cr. S., 
P88 


Milwaukee, US.A., 
P10l 

Minas Geraes, 6. B., P46 

Minneapolis, cr. U.S.A., 
P103 

Mississippi, b. U.S.A., P94 

Moreno, 6. A., P43 

Mutsu, 6. J., P73 

Myoko, cr. J., P79 


8.cr. 


N. 
Nachi, er. J., P79 
Nagara, l.cr. J., P83 
Nagato, 6. J., P73 
Naka, ler. J., P82 
Natori, l.cr. J., P83 
Nelson, 6. G.B., P25 
Neptune, cr. G.B., P35 
Nevada, b. U.S.A., P95 
New Mexico, 6. U.S.A., P04 
New Orleans, cr. U.S.A., 
P103 
New York, 6. U.S.A., P97 
Norfolk, cr. G.B., P34 
Norge, c.d. N., P86 
Northampton, cr. U.S.A., 
P99 


0. 
Oi, L.cr. J., P83 
Oklahoma, 6. U.S.A., P95 
Omaha, e.cr. U.S.A., P101 
Orion, cr. G.B., P35 
Oscar IL., 6. Sw., P9O 


P. 


Paris, 6. F., P49 

Pennsylvania, 
P96 

Pensacola, cr. U.S.A., P100 

Pisa, a.cr. I., P67 

Pluton, cr.m.l. F., P56 

Pola, cr. I., P69 

Portland, cr. U.S.A., P102 

Primauguet, cr. F., P54 

Provence, b. F., P48 


6. U.S.A, 


Q. 
Quarto, Ler. I., P72 
Queen Elizabeth, 6. G.B., 
27 


R. 


Raleigh, s.cr. U.S.A., P1OL 
Ramillies, 6. G.B., P26 
Renown, 6.cr. G.B., P29 
Republica, Ler. S., P89 
Repulse, b.cr. G.B., P29 
Resolution, 6. G.B., P26 
Revenge, 6. G.B. 
Richmond, a.cr. 
Plol 


26 
USA, 


Rivadavia, b. A., P43 

Rodney, 0. G.B., P25 

Royal Oak, 6. G.B., P26 

Royal Sovereign, 6. G.B., 
P26 


S. 


Salt Lake City, cr. U.S.A., 
P100 

San Francisco, cr. U.S.A., 
P103 

So Paulo, 6. B., P46 

Saratoga, air.c. US.A., 
P104 

8. Giorgio, a.cr. I., P67 

§. Marco, a.cr. I., 

Sendai, l.cr. J., P82 

Shropshire, cr. G.B., P34 

Suffolk, cr. G.B., P37 

Suffren, cr. F., P52 

Sumatra, cr. D., P84 

Sussex, cr. G.B., P34 

Sverige, c.d. Sw., P91 


T. 


Takao, cr. J., P79 

Tama, l.cr. J., P83 
Tatsuta, lcr. J., P83 
Tennessee, 6. U.S.A., P93 


.8.A., POT 
Thionville, ler. F., P56 
Tourville, cr. F., P52 
Trento, cr. 1., P70 

Trenton, s.cr. U.S.A., ri0l 
Trieste, cr. I., P70 
Tuscaloosa, cr. U.S.A., P103 


v. 
Vainamdinen, a.s. Fin., P46 
Valiant, 6. G.B., P27 
Venezia, l.cr. I., P72 
Vindictive, cr. G.B., P39 
Voltaire, 6. F., P50 


Ww. 
Waldeck Rousseau, a.cr. F., 


Pbl 
Warspite, b. G.B., P27 
West Virginia, 6. U.S.A., 
P92 


Y. 
Yamashiro, b. J., P75 
York, cr. G.B., P36 
Yubari, l.cr. J., P78 
Yura, l.cr. J., P83 


Z. 
Zara, cr. I., P69 
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A. 


Aagtekerk, P151 
Aba, P153 

Accra, P153 
Achilles, P139 
Adda, P153 

Aeneas, P142 
Africa Maru, P148 
Afric Star, P147 
Agapenor, P152 
Akaroa, P134 
Alaunia, P137 
Albert Ballin, P116 
Albertville, P126 
Alcantara, P117 
Almanzora, P133 
Almeda Star, P125 
Almkerk, P151 
Alnmoor, P161 
Alsia, P159 
Amarapoora, P150 
Amerika, P128 
Amsterdam, P131 
Anchises, P142 
Anchoria, P155 
Andalucia Star, P125 
Andania, P137 
André Lebon, P125 
Anglia, P131 

Ango, P161 
Antenor, P142 
Antonia, P137 
Antonio Lopez, P158 
Antwerp, P131 
Aorangi, P119 
Apapa, P153 
Aquitania, P107 
Aramis, P122 
Arandora Star, P125 
Arcegow, P165 
Arcwear, P165 
Argentina, P146 
Ariguani, P159 
Arizona Maru, P148 
Arlanza, P133 
Armadale Castle, P120 
Arundel Castle, 7107 
Asama Maru, P120 
Ascania, P137 
Ascanius, P142 
Asie, P129 
Asturias, P117 
Athelcrown, P136 
Athenia, P136 
Atlantis, P133 
Augustus, P115 
Aurigny, rl45 
Autolycus, P152 


Aurania, P137 
Ausonia, P137 
Automedon, P152 
Avila Star, P125 


B. 


Balboa, P159 
Ballarat, P137 
Balmoral Castle, P120 
Baloeran, P135 
Balranald, P137 
Baradine, P137 
Barbarigo, P156 
Baronesa, P158 
Barrabool, P137 
Bassa, P164 
Bayano, P159 
Beaverbrae, P140 
Beaverburn, P140 
Beaverdale, P140 
Beaverford, P140 
Beaverhill, P140 
Belgenland, P110 
Belle Isle, P145 
Belvedere, P162 
Bendigo, P137 
Ben-my-Chree, P166 
Bereby, P164 
Berengaria, P109 
Bergensfjord, P125 
Bethore, P135 
Biafra, P164 
Bloemfontein, P143 
Blythmoor, P161 
Bodnant, P164 
Boma P164 
Bougainville, P161 
Breda, P164 
Bremen, P114 
Britannia (Anchor), P153 
Britannia (Swedish Lloyd), 
P165 
Britannic, P115 
British Inventor, P158 
British Merchant, P156 
Bruges, P131 
Buenos Aires (Axel Axelson 
Johnson), P159 
Buenos Aires (Cia. Tras- 
atlantica), P162 
Buenos Aires Maru, P150 


Cc. 


Cabo San Antonio, P146 
Cabo San Agustin, P126 
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Cabo Santo Tome, P146 

Cadillac, P136 

Cairndhu, P165 

Cairnesk, P164 

Cairnglen, P164 

Cairngowan, P165 

Cairnross, P159 

Calamares, P149 

Calchas, P143 

Caledonia, P112 

Calgarolite, P137 

California (Anchor), P133 

California (American 8.S. 
Corporation), P118 

Cambria, P131 

Cameronia, P134 

Camito, P159 

Canada, P159 

Canonesa, P158 

Canterbury, P. 166 

Cap Arcona, P111 

Cap Polonio, P. 111 

Carare, P159 

Caribia, P142 

Carinthia, P132 

Carnarvon Castle, P116 

Carnarvonshire, P141 

Carthage, P124 

Castlemoor, P161 

Cathay, P123 

Cavina, P159 

Ceramic, P132 

Champlain, P132 

Champollion, P113 

Chantilly, P145 

Cheshire, P145 

Chichibu Maru, P120 

Chinese Prince, P155 

Chitral, P123 

Christiaan Huygens, P134 

Cingalese Prince, P155 

City of Exeter, Pl44 

City of Lyons, P152 

City of Nagpur, P149 

City of New York, P153 

City of Norwich, P157 

City of Paris, P144 

City of Simla, P147 

Ciudad de Buenos Aires, 
P113 

Ciudad de Monte Video, 
Pl12 

Clan Macnab, P162 

Clan Macnair, P162 

Clan Macnaughton, P162 

Clan Macneil, P162 

Clan Mactaggart, P152 

Clan Mactavish, P152 

Clan Monroe, P162 


INDEX TO 


Clan Morrison, P162 
Clan Murdoch, P162 
Clan Murray, P162 
Colombia, P158 
Columbus, P114 
Comorin, P123 
Compiégne, P145 
Conte Biancamano, P116 
Conte di Savoia, P114 
Conte Grande, P116 
Conte Rosso, P120 
Conte Verde, P120 
Coptic, P145 
Cordillera, P142 
Corfu, P124 
Coronado, P159 

Costa Rica, P152 
Cristobal Colon, P141 
Cuba, P127 


D. 


D’Artagnan, P122 
Damsterdijk, P143 
Dardanus, P152 

De Graase, P121 

De La Salle, P129 
Delftdijk, P143 

Dempo, P135 
D’Entrecasteaux, P161 
Destrade, P145 
Deutschland, P116 
Dinteldijk, P144 
Diomed, P143 
Diplomat, P146 

Dolius, 7165 

Domala, P153 

Dominia, P148 

Doric, P119 

Dorset, P143 
Dorsetshire, P153 
Dramatist, P163 
Drechtdijk, P144 
Drottningholm, P138 
Duchess of Atholl, P118 
Duchess of Bedford, P118 
Duchess of Richmond, P118 
Duchess of York, P118 
Duilio, P117 

Duke of Argyll, P131 
Duke of Lancaster, P131 
Duke of Rothesay, P131 
Dumane, P153 

Dunbar Castle, 7128 
Dunluce Castle, P148 
Dunster Grange, P157 
Dupleix, P161 

Duquesa, P158 
Durenda, P154 
Durham, P143 

Durham Castle, P148 


E. 


Eastern Prince, P142 
Edinburgh Castle, P120 


E 
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El Argentino, P158 

Ellenga, 7163 

Elpenor, P152 

Elysia, P1566 

Empress of Asia, P112 

Empress of Australia, P111 

Empress of Britain, P110 

Empress of Canada, P111 

Empress of Japan, P110 
mapress of Russia, P112 

idan, P129 

Erinpura, P162 

Erria, P156 

Esperance Bay, P136 

Esquilino, P154 

Eubee, P145 

Eumaeus, P. 152 

Europa (N.D.L.), P114 

Europa (East As:), P128 

Eurybates, P159 

Excalibur, P153 

Excambion, P153 

Exeter, P153 

Exochorda, P153 


F. 


Félix Roussel, P123 
Fernmoor, P165 

F. H. Bedford, Junr., 137 
Flandria, 7129 
Florida, P127 
Fordsdale, P141 
Forbin, P161 
Formose, P145 

Fort St. George, P162 
Franconia, P132 
Frederik VII, P124 
Fushimi Maru, P139 


G. 


Gange, P127 
Garth Castle, P152 
Gelria, P122 
General Osorio, P126 
George Washington, P115 
Georgic. P115 
Giulio Cesare, P117 
Glanapp, P144 
Glaucus, P152 
Glenamoy, P157 
Glenbeg, P144 
Glengarry, P144 
Gleniffer, P141 
Glenluce, P164 
Glenogle, P144 
Gloucester Castle, P152 
Gloucestershire, P149 
Grantully Castle, P152 
Gripsholm, P121 
Groix, P145 
Guadeloupe, P125 
Gulfcrest, P151 
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H. 


Habana, P14] 

Hakone Maru, P142 
Hakozaki Maru, P142 
Hakusan Maru, P142 
Halizones, P164 
Hamburg, P116 
Hantonia, P131 
Hardwicke Grange, P158 
Harry G. Seidel, 7138 
Haruna Maru, P142 
Hawaii Maru, P148 
Hector, P142 

Heian Maru, P139 
Heiyo Maru, P151 
Helenus, P152 
Herminius, P149 
Hibernia, P131 
Highland Brigade, P124 
Highland Chieftain, P124 
Highland Monarch, P124 
Highland Patriot, P124 
Highland Princess, P124 
Hikawa Marv, P139 
Hiye Maru, P139 
Hobsons Bay, P136 
Hokuroku Maru, P155 
Homeric, P14 
Hororata, P139 


I. 


Ile de France, P109 
Inchanga, P164 
Indrapoera, P147 
Irisbank, P159 
Iroquois, P147 
Isipingo, r164 


J. 


Jagersfontein, P143 

Jamaica Planter, P163 

Jamaica Settler, P163 

Japanese Prince, P155 

Javanese Prince, P155 

Jean Laborde, P128 

Jervis Bay, P136 

Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, 
P119 


K. 


Kaisar-i-Hind, P124 
Karagola, P160 
Karoola, P160 
Keifuku Maru, P130 
Kenilworth Castle, P120 
Kent, P1651 
Kerguelen, P144 
Khandalla, P160 
Kinai Maru, P155 
Kota Agoeng, P155 
Kota Pinang, P155 


INDEX TO 


Kota Tjandi, P155 
Kota Nopan, P155 
Kraljica Marija, P138 
Kungsholm, P118 


L. 


Laconia, P132 

Lady Drake, P161 
Lady Hawkins, P161 
Lady Nelson, P161 
Lady Rodney, P161 
Lady Somers, P161 
Lafayette, P133 
Lancashire, P146 
Lancastria, P134 
Largs Bay, P136 
L'Atlantique, P110 
Laurentic, P119 
Leighton, P158 
Leopoldville, P127 
Letitia, P136 
Leviathan, P109 
Linnell. P158 

Llandaff Castle, P148 
Llandovery Castle, 7148 
Llangibby Castle, P126 
Llanstephan Castle, P141 
Lochgoil, P144 
Lochkatrine, P144 
Lochmonar, P144 
London Maru, P154 
Louisiana, P163 
Lutetia, P112 

Lycaon, P152 


M 


Machaon, P152 
Madura, P150 
Magdalena, P128 
Magdapur, P141 
Mahanada, P149 
Mahout, P149 
Mahratta, P155 
Mahronda, P149 
Mahseer, P149 
Maidan, P149 
Maihar, P149 
Majestic, P109 
Makalla, P155 
Makura, P154 
Malaita, P166 
Malakand, P149 
Malakuta, P149 
Malayan Prince, P155 
Malda, P150 
Malines, P131 
Maloja, P117 
Malolo, P120 
Manaar, P149 
Manchester Regiment, P154 
Manhattan, P11I5 
Mangalore, P138 
Manila Maru, P148 
Manipur, P14] 
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Manistee, P164 
Mantola, P150 
Mantua, P122 
Manuel Arnus, P152 
Manuel Calvo, P160 
Marama, P160 
Mariette Pacha, P113 
Marnix van St. Aldegonde, 
P1lg 
Marquesa, P158 
Masirah, P155 
Massilia, P112 
Mataroa, P141 
Matheran, P149 
Mathura, P138 
Matiana, P150 
Maui, P145 
Mauretania, P107 
Media, P163 
Medon, P165 
Megara, P160 
Melita, P124 
Menelaus, P143 
Mentor, P152 
Meriones, P152 
Merkur, P130 
Middlesex, P151 
Milwaukee, P122 
Minnedosa, P124 
Mirza, P160 
Modasa, P150 
Moldavia, P134 
Monarch of Bermuda, P112 
Mongolia, P134 
Monowai, P126 
Montcalm, P121 
Montclare, P12] 
Monte Pascoal, P126 
Monte Rosa, P126 
Montevideo, P162 
Montrose, P121 
Mooltan, P117 
Moreton Bay. P136 
Mulbera, P150 
Munargo, P161 
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Nagasaki Maru, P130 
Nagina, P157 
Naldera, P112 
Nankin, P154 
Napier Star, P147 
Narkunda, P112 
Nellore, P154 
Neptun, P130 
Neptunia, P133 
Nestor, P133 
Neuralia, P147 
Nevasa, P147 
Newfoundland. P163 
New York, P116 
Niagara, P124 
Nieuw Holland, P123 
Nicuw Zeeland, P123 
Normandie, P108 
Normannia, P131 
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Northern Prince, P142 
Nova Scotia, P163 
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-Ocean Prince, P163 


Oceania, P133 
Oljaren, P165 
Olympic, P107 
Opawa, P149 
Orama, P117 
Orangemoor, P165 
Orania, P129 
Orari, P149 
Orbita, P135 
Orduna, P134 
Orford, P117 
Orinoco, P128 
Ormonde, P118 
Oronsay, P117 
Orontes, P117 
Oropesa, P136 
Oroya, P137 
Orsova, P123 
Otaio, P149 
Otranto, P117 
Oxfordshire, P148 
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Pacific Enterprise, P156 
Pacific Ranger, P156 
Pacific Reliance, P156 
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Pastores, P149 
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Patuca, P161 
Pennland, P119 
Pennsylvania, P118 
Penrith Castle, P150 
Perseus, P143 
Phemius, P152 
Philoctetes, P139 
Poclau Bras P143 
Poelau Laut, P143 
Poelau Roebiah, P143 
Poelau Tello, P143 
Port Adelaide, P146 
Port Alma, P148 
Port Auckland, P146 
Port Bowen, P146 
Port Brisbane, P146 
Port Campbell, P146 
Port Caroline, P146 
Port Chalmers, P143 
Port Dunedin, P150 
Port Fairy. P148 
Port Fremantle, P148 
Port Gisborne, P148 
Port Hardy, P146 
Port Hobart, P1650 
Port Hunter, P146 
Port Huon, P148 
Port. Melbourne, P140 
Port Nicholson, P146 
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Port Sydney, P140 
Porthos, P125 
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President Adams, P140 
President Coolidge, P117 
President Gartield. P140 
President Harding, P138 
President Harrison, P140 
President Hayes, P140 
President Hoover, P117 
President Monroe, P140 
President Polk, P140 
President Roosevelt, 7138 
President Vanburen, P140 
Prince Baudouin, P166 
Prince David, P113 
Prince Henry, P113 
Prince Robert, P113 
Princesa, P158 

Princess Elaine, P113 
Princess Kathleen, P113 
Princess Marguerite, P113 
Pyrrhus, P152 
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Queen Mary, P108 
Queen of Bermuda, P112 
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Rajputana, P121 
Rajula, P15] 
Ranchi. P121 
Rangatira, P130 
Rangitane, P123 
Rangitata, P123 
Rangitiki, P123 
Ranpura, P12] 
Rawalpindi, P121 
Reina del Pacifico, P121 
Reliance, P111 
Remvera, P144 
Resolute, Pl11 
Rex, P1l4 
Rhexenor, P152 
Rio de Janeiro Maru, P150 
Rodney Star, P147 
Rohna, P151 
Roma, P115 
Rotterdam, P116 
Ruahine, P147 
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Samaria, P132 

San Melito, P136 
San Richardo, P160 
San Silvestre, P160 
San Tirso, P160 


San Valerio, P160 
San Zeferino, P160 
Sanyo Maru, P155 
Saranac, P136 
Sarpedon, P142 
Saturnia, P132 
Saxon, P119 

Scotia, P131 
Scythia, P132 
Shanghai Maru, P130 
Shinyo Maru, P120 
Shropshire, P145 
Sierra Nevada, P142 
Simon Bolivar, P130 
Sinaia, P129 

Sir James Clark Ross, P135 
Silverpalm, 152 
Silverwillow, 152 
Silveryew, 152 
Somersetshire, P153 
Southern Prince, P142 
Sphinx, P127 

St. Louis, P122 
Staffordshire, P145 
Statendam, P110 
Stavangerfjord, P123 
Stella Polaris, P165 
Stockwell, P159 
Strathaird, P111 
Strathnaver, P111 
Stuart Star, P147 
Suecia, P165 

Sultan Star, P144 
Surrey, P151 

Suwa Maru, P139 
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Tafelberg, P140 
Tairea, P113 

Tainui, P15) 
Tajandoen, P150 
Takada, P157 
Takliwa, P113 
Talamba, P113 
Talma, P129 
Tamaroa, P141 
Taronga, P145 
Tatsuta Maru, P120 
Teiresias, P1562 
Tekoa, P151 
Terukuni Maru, P140 
Themistocles, P140 
Théophile Gautier, P129 
Thurland Castle, P150 
Tilawa, P129 
Tjibadak, P157 
Tjinegara, P156 
Tjisadane, P156 
Tokai Maru, P155 
Tongariro, P15] 
Transylvania, P112 


Troilus, P152 
Turakina, P151 
Tuscania, P133 
Tuscan Star, P144 
Tuscarora, P160 
Tyndareus, P139 
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Ulster Monarch, P131 
Ulster Prince, P131 
Ulster Queen, P131 
Ulysses, P133 
Upwey Grange, P158 
Uruguay, P146 
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Vancolite, P139 
Vandyck, P139 
Veendam, P12] 
Venus, P130 
Viceroy of India, P118 
Victolite, P139 
Victoria, P122 
Vienna, P131 
Viminale, P154 
Virginia, P118 
Volendam, P121 
Voltaire, P139 
Vulcania, P132 
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Waipawa, P138 
Wairangi, P138 
Waiwera, P138 
Wanganella, P128 
Warwick Castle, P116 
Washington, P115 
Westernland, P119 
Western Prince, P142 
Westralia, P157 
Winchester Castle, P116 
Windsor Castle, P107 
Worcestershire, P145 
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Yasukuni Maru, P140 
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